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MONDAY, 1st DECEMBER, at 11 am and 2.30 pm 

and following day ut 11 am and 2.30 pm 

and Wednesday, 3rd December, ut 11 am, at New Baud Street 

Printed Books Relating to Science and Natural History 

co in pr is ins the extensive library on chemistry collected by Professor M. Stacey. 
C.B.U., F.R.S.. including books hy Jeueph Priestley ; medical books including 
many on the history of medic ine and books on natural history. 

Illustrated catalogue £5.50. Until ustrated catalogue £5. 

Til tit's day. 4th Dcccinbcr, at 10.30 am 

at Sotheby, King and Chasemore, Station Road, Pulborouyb. West Susses 
RH2Q 1AJ, telephone (07982) 3831 

Antiquarian and Modern Books and Ephemera 

including children's and illustrated books, literature, natural history, refer- 
ence, sport, travel, topography and others. Catalogue £2.30. 

MONDAY, 8th DECEMBER, and In llo wing day, at II am 
nt New llond Street 

Printed Books 

Including sporting books, a collection on chess, English Literature and 
History, Continental books of iho 15 th to the 19th century, hooks on mu>ic 
and dancing, natural history and colour plate books, science, travel, urchitec- 
' ture and atlases. Unillustrated Catalogue £2. 

WEDNESDAY, 10Lh DECEMBER, 
at 11 ant, at New Bond Street 

Western Manuscripts and Miniatures 

including the Hours of Nicolas von Pirmian, c 1490 and die Books of Solomon, 
glossed. Peris, c. 1170. 

Illustrated catalogue £5.50. Unillustritted catalogue £3.50. 

WEDNESDAY, iOtli DECEMBER 

and following two days, at 1 pm, at 115 Chancery Lrmc 

ChihSren’s Books, Drawings and Related Juvenilia 

including an Important mini.ii uvu book and early playing CJids. 
t this t rated catalogue 13. 

MONDAY, 15th DECEMBER, mid following day at It am 
at New Bond Street 

Valuable Autograph Letters, Literary Manuscripts 
and Historical Documents 

Illustrated Catalogue £5.50. 

TUESDAY, 16th DECEMBER, at 2 pm 

at Sothcby, lleres Ford Adams, Booth Mansions, 23-30 IVutci'gatc Sheet, 

Chester CHI 2NA, telephone (0244 315531) 

Printed Books of the 16th to the 20th Century 

Ulustrutlv.e of travel, topography, sport, tho art* and patural history, \t»- 
eluding some 18th -century continental illustrated books,- atad with a selection 
of English Illustrated and Children's Books. Illustrated Catalogue £2. 

THURSDAY, 18th DECEMBER, and following day nt 1 pin 
nt 115 Chancery Lano 

Modern First Editions and Presentation Copies 

including proof copies of other important association items from the Collec- 
tions of the late Walter de la Mare, Richard de la Mare and the late Sir Cecil . 
Beaton, C.B.G. Illustrated Catalogue £3. 

Sotlwbjr Parke Bernci & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1 A 2AA Tdtphjna (01) 443 8080 
HodgMn'a Rnoim, 1 15 Chancery Lane, London WC2A IPX Tdtphont: (01)405 7238 


ARCHIVISTS 


PERSONAL 


National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 


to set up a records management programme for 
tho museum's records. Work Includes sorting, arranging 
and reviewing 30 year old end post-1950 material. 

Candidates should preferably have a knowledge of archi- 
val practice and' experience of records management pro- 
cedures, or Iho ability to acquire such skills rapidly; 
they should normally have a degree or equivalent quali- 
fication. 

Salary as Curalor Grade E E7.020-C3.975 or as Grade F 
£5,320-27.165. Starting salary according to qualifications 
.and experience.. Non- contributory pension scheme. 







For full 4atal(s. find an application form (to be returned 
by ZQ December, 19EH>) -write- to Cltlll ,3efvfoe' Cbnymld- 
, sitin',; Alep con-. Unk, •Bsalngslbke; cHanie; RQ 211 JB, or; 
telephone Beslrtflstoke (0256) .68651 fanswering service 
.operates ioutslde olflce hours). please quote ref.: <3 (34) 
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tie«s of accupt/tr.ce of 
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SITUATIONS 


..COPY; FOR .... 
ADVERTiSEMtNtS 
^ IN THE T.L.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE 
: : NOT LAVER 
THAN 10.30 a.m. 

‘ i - • t 

MONDAY 


THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Camden Town Hall 
Euston Road 
London NW1 

Friday, 28th November 
12.30pm to G.30pm 
Saturday, 29th November 
1 1.00am to 5.00pm ‘ 


SOCIALIST 

BOOKFAIR 


The moat comprohonalve display 
of socialist, trade union and 
radical writing from Britain 
and abroad. 

Books may be purchased .it the 
fair and trade orders taken. 


ALMOST any orl. scientific and 
lp.imc'1 [ipnodlr.jls inrluilitnj 
“ lliirllnqiwi mru*i/Iii<* • -• Sin- 

rllrt " ■ Annlln * “ • tiiiiiiMi.nl 


Tg fee pufe/rsfeed 
by Real World 
in the New Year 

Tha Diary of 


dlo ‘ Apollo 
London Nows " 


11 llltiairui><d 
■■ Tailrr " : 


11 Sphere " : - Picture iwl " ; 
" Uuisirniod ; ■■ Cononttra " : 

" Now Sl.uosman " ns well m 
11 Now 8 la i na nun A Nation " : 
** Poll Moll (la/vlli- ” : ■■ Ecnnn- 
ml»l " : ■' Atinu.il (leulsior Aflor 
lH'2'i : “■ Bnvlunor I’miora : 

Ilouso or Cgllnllvlli Jlul or 
Lord* — Taminnnil •• : " r.oionhl 

and/or Coninifimvenllit Office tin- 
port, and t'omninnwcoltli .ten 
A Sinlutee 1 ■■ l l srllnim-nl.iry 

Ueli.ite* ; I Ion, a of ('.ciiiilnnn'i 
mill .'or Lord, — I'.iimiil.iuve Itaiin.l 
Vaiumun : All rionci ■■ . ■■ rnink. 
(m-ier _ IlluitricrU. Zpinma ■■ : 
l.o Temp# •• ; - Alii: " nml 

mosi oilier nnwitHi|H-rR in i.uriy 
long and f'lrni.t.'U. run, w.intml 
lev : it. I'oniis Lid. nn,u- 

Ipv ilortil. l-inilun NVtV T.-ip- 
plluiip : U1-4.Y1 <*RTll. 


edited by 
Virginia Surtees 

A reprint of this invalu- 
able diaiy recording a 
long friendship with 
Rossetti and his circle 
Price £7.80 

Obtainable from 
ARTBOOKS, 

27 Middle Way, Chlnnor, 
Oxford OX9 4TP. 


BOOKS. H-Jllrliin V Movlnn 7 
TtiinnlnR urn V SMtlelov * 
Hammond Lid.. 1U Clarrndiin 
Ulrrei, Cdtnhrtcfnn <03:23 

SnoSJSf <ilv(i bear iiricos. 

BOOK liaiuoin*. Semi nnw lor free 
lint or nualliy book bnra.it us. ah 
mint condlilon. Much reduced 
under publish ora orlnlnnl prlrx, 
CjmhrldBO Hooks LIU, ('ILSi 
Froupoal. CUi inn. 

CATALOOUK of inoili-ni rtrsl 0<ll> 
Huns, htcludlnn dulnrllve IHIlan. 
now av.iliHijlo.---l. D. iiiirlrn, 17 
Sulvdon no-id. London Ell UOr. 

SLAVS (IV AND AllOLI TtON edited 
hy J It. Willis. The first 
-Hlioltirlv Inurnal dovolfd tn thH 
euhlvcl. No. I lust nuUllt>h->d 
noun* from Fionli Can & no. 
1.1,1.. nnlnsbortmtili llomo. 11 
n.vinsborouuh lloau, London til 
ilia. 

LGATtNED, -cl-nilflc Hnil Arl Hlui- 
tr. ■ la’ii laurMnlii wjnii-il. — w. ft. 
flairdni-r Lid.. Ilool.vi-lli'r . 71-nrj 
St i in r .aril Illlt, l-anritni, N.lh. 

■ 11 -IIIJ#, l*i*U. 

RUSSIA .iii.l fiuslorn fc! a a ro 1 1 . . . I'iII.i- 
Uiiinuv tsiuoA. — A. t: Haiti, su 

Uf.llut-S liUAal, 'l-Wlclaonla.ini. b- *>lv 
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Business Librarian -Manchester 

Salary Scale £5,280 -£7.920 

The CWS Llhi.iry S I nf ornvnUon Unit In Mancliostor. prj/ldcu A 
contpiehenelva uuniiiBas Inionnaiian survica Ut'ougl-Ciut Iho oiflJiilaa’ 
lion. Shortly, our Librarian will bo taking mnlornlly loavo and. 
thorofora. a(lllougfi v/u aro'seoklnj samoong to control Iho library 
function for a temporary punaa o i an month*, Ino appointment may 
become permanent. 

Reporting 1o the Menanor — Library mid In form at I on Unit, vn.i 1 would 


tug pnr.VD:cimic 

OF NORTH LONDON . 

LIIIUAIIV .JNU^iW^IWl 

l.milAUY ABSHMNt . 
Apialiiaiioni are Invited 
or Lihraiv Auliiant in It* bs .1 
8 or vice of I hr Pairtnhnkf ■ 


control end motivate sttH involved in the ordering ot publlcnlloum ; - . . propwi*. .. . ; 

olpselfylno end OBlalogulng-: oheckjng of InvoloM i maintaining Iho ' ; • hood' o'tftfcJlJon end 
proas oniTlnrjs file conlrol of boirov/ing. inunii.itaa :.cl«tm 


Von should ba an ALA tnlll il Iran llii.aa yoms* pos'-quillllcallon 
enparianco plus * A ' laval F.ngligh and a work! no hnovrladiie of 
one or more modern languages. You ahould olao ba nble, 10 type- 
Starling salary will be negotiable and beneina are tboao oxpected 
of a moior organ Italian. 

Please telephone or write for an apglioallon roim to 


Judilh Connolly. Central Par sonnet, CWS 
Limited, PO ? 0 « S3, New Century Houag, Man- 
chatter MM 4S9. Telephone: 061-834 1213, 
eat S376. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH,. DYFED SY23 3BU 


rcmiKllu*, • 

, H.iljrv aula M.hMl 
tiiJuiivo or.. Loews . 
FurDior drlalla and . at 


Holloway Bo*a 


S orm aro ayeTiahl; In 
liK-rdarv, North tonJ 
Holloway Rwa,. 

**r)io Non tin diie-'li 
applicnilont » L wo M c 
nniioimneo of tnig jdr 



Appalnlmsnl of 

KEEPER OF 




The pceaent holder or thie paal roliroB el the end of April, 1081. 
Application a Wo Invited Irom persons who possess 0 good honours 
degree with expefionce of the custody of manuscripts end records 


The person appointed will be expected lo enter updn her/hla duties 
on 1 May. 1881. . ’ 

The salary 'Male will be £3.973 a threo annual Incremontt — £18.940 
per annum. A oomribufo/y auporannuaUon schema applies. 

Further dolSila may be obtalnod from the SeOretery of tha Library 
at the above eddass and applications must teaoh in# Librarian not 
later then. 83 December, 1980, 


KING'S COLLEGE IMW* 

ASSISTANT LIBBARU1 , ‘ 


caitonsl OT 


laesw: 


KING’S COLLBGiR’WWj 

•AsaierANT 

UlALr-TV*! 


PPLICAT 
OST of 
Ihe cat 1039 
0 English 

it^e. w uaa 


tuTovr. qottEGE or 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT. : ; 
LIBRARIAN 

Oddl^fled LlbVaitart required 
to Iwork as ^ Snbject ■ Specia- 
11st! with a team of four 
•senidr .assistants sharing fo 
the ‘geiieral. administration 
dud pi'ofeaslqrifll v.ork of (lie 
libraries .. a|t Hid college 
(Lfe46). $ 3 ) 417 ' 54,581 to 
ES, lip according to »ge and 
flxpetfcdCQ (Award pending). 

iApplfc8tiori. forms . and f ur ' 
ther .inforuiatirm Irniri.. Slidf 
Office,. .Luton College of 
lllRfaeir ■! : Education, park 
Square, Lutim, Bsds, tele* 
Fltade ; 34111, ■ . ' 
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The travels and troubles 
of Marcel Jouhandeau 

The victory songs of Pindar; 
a scandal in Appalachia 

Michael Levey on 
the world of Saki 

■ • 1 ' . .'f : • . .• .- .jV . • 

he life of Toussaint L’Ouverture; 


Tla iiH»f 

dA ! 



For flirthor .1 


China rethinks its values 
by W. J. F. Jenner 


John A. T. Robinson on 


The White nose^.bp William Strang, RA ( 1859 - 1921 ), which forms 
an exhibition of Strang's work opening at the Graves Art Gallery, 




J 921 > the year of his death; but in' hi* 'lifetime he was' a [fading • . . j 

of the contemporarv w-listic scene, exhibiting rt 8 ^lorl)rboth ui \ . 

tu£ abroad, and gaining international aoelaitni From Sheffield ; .•.••/ ... . ■ • . 'I ' ’ • * 

l* JMimtion, which contains “thirty major oils, drepretwlatule group -1- = l ‘ UT - 'R 1 • • ' • .■ -m 

' : Summerson s Nash revisited 

Mte . to the National Portrait Gallery^ • • •• r “ 


Fiction : !T ales of Yania;to ’ 
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Early Years 

1732-1765 

II. G. Robbins I. an Jell 
The Jifih unci linal volunio 
in n major biography 
described by The Times as 
«onc oflhe great documcii-^. 
t ary biographies of ilic 
century. . . Majcsljcj 
cicnr-hcndcd nncl riveting , 
and praised by The New 
Statesman as Mil nchievc- 
sneut: difliculc to match In 
modern musical scholarship . 
66 illustrations $ in colour 
250 musical examples £<tS*°° 
Volumes 1 - 1 V alsoavnitablo 


The Illustrated 
Dictionary of 
British History 

General r.Jitor : 

Arthur Marwick M 
A work destined to become 
the standard companion to 
the main events, themes 

imd personalities from ■ 
jhitMt prehistory to the 
present day. Alphabetical 
entries indude surveys, 
factual statements, closs- 
xclercncc* and longer 
interpretative essays on hey 
issues. 

372 itluitralwns, £ tf.pS 


Henry Moore’s 
Sheep 

Sketchbook 


Ciuiiuitfjif JJtury fihuH'o 


■^nd Kenneth Clark 
Prawn with affliction ami 
understanding, Henry 
Moore’s sketches of 1 ho 
sheep Lkot gtti/.c neat his 
home nc Much Ilndhn 111 
form n book of cxirn- 
ord In nry charm and powoe 
*-nnd a chance to Ylcvv the 
private work 0 fa great artist. 


p6 sketchbook pages 
' ' including Jin colour, £ 8.50 


Pablo Picasso: 
a Retrospective 

Jldhcdby William Rubin 
•The most comprehensive 
record ytt of Picasso’s 75-» 


ycarcarccr’ - Tunes 
IlJucatiaml Supplement 


* An invaluable source 
document for tlic de- 
mystification of the arris u 
-Art Monthly 
758 plates, 208 hi colour, 
and 181 reference 
illustrations 
Hardcover £$$.00 
l*tiperbdch£9$S .. 


Early Views 
of India 


The Picturesque 
Thi 


Journeys of Thomas and 
William Pan tell, 

I7B6-I794 

. Mildred Archer 
* ‘Mildred Aruhcc s stunning 
narraiivc.de/nonstfates how 
the ttaiiielh found fortune 
I h India while fulfilling 
their artistic vision ... A 
lovely and copiously 
il lusiratcd book* -F un/ 
Theroux, The tii m Jay Tmk f 
ilhmraticns, 33 hi- ; 
colour ami j imps* fiitSdo 


The Golden 
Century 


Italian Opera from 
Rossini to puedni 

William invnvr 
Drawing on contemporary 
Illustrations, Icttcca, 
descriptions of the time and 
many amusing anecdotes, a 
distinguished opera critic 
brings to life this turbulent 
nnd brilliantly creative 
period in Italian opera. 
‘Wonderfully informative 
and enter mining, 
magnificently produced - 
The Daily Telegraph 
168 illustrations , 3$ ill 
colour , £ 10.00 




3 jzaosr 


Paper Pools 

Aii'fd Hockney 
The latest aspect of 
Hockney's tut, another 
facet of Iris genius: liU 
brilliant oml highly original 
flislnn of palming and 
iwpcimiking to vrc.ua 


Kpcvtaciilar new inieiprctu 
il 


lions of water and light is 
here humorously dene rihed 
by the artist hiimelf, nml 
tlio entire series of works Is 
reproduced infull. 
las illustrations, 87 in 
colour, £ to.oo 


The Florence 

Baptistery 

Doors 

Introduction by Kenneth Claris 
JPhasegrttphs by David Vim 


The American photog- 
rapher, David Finn, set out 


to ‘rediscover in all ihrca 
doors whaf the sculptors 
themselves had seen’, oml 
has produced, in the words 
of the Times Literary 
Supplement, ‘a remarkable 
visual record’. 

331 illustrations, 42 in 
colour, £35.00 


The Northern 
World 

The History and 
Heritage of Northern 
Europe, AD4Q0-I | Oft • 

lidited by David Wilson 
AH the discoveries of 
modern research anti a 
. wealth of illustrations arts 
placed before us by a team 
of experts as evidence of 
the debt we ewe to the 
power, culture and legend 

of our North ;rn anvcbtors. 
340 illust rjtt mtr, 82 Vi 
colour, £*S‘6 q 'M !• -J ; 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

DUCUMHKK !5 l!) 8 l) 


CON dS 

DAVIl) ISAhCllYNK 

Murccl Joiihandeuu : Journal .suits rOmipiiliun nuivi dc Ln 1'ouiTic 
dc nos ungoisscs 


JOHN A. T. tic HllN SUN 

Don Cup itt : Taking Leave «r God 

KM 

MRIJAI I. I.FVKY 

Tlie Complete Works of Saki 


I'hl l'H KKATINti 

Stephen Reynolds : A Poor Man's House 

Henry Mayliew : The Morning Chronicle Survey of Labour 11 ml tlie Toor- 
The Metropolitan Districts 

1 W 

LOUIS Al.I.LN 

Fiction 

Mildred M. Tuhara (Kditor) : Tales of Y.mmto— A Troth-Century Foera Tale 


Marian Ury (Editor) : Tates of Times Now l’a*.l— Sixty- two Stories 
front a Medieval Japanese Collection 


PAUL TAYLOR 

Terence De Verc While : Birdi: of Prey 


JOHN CI.UTP. 

Gregory Dcnford : Ti meson pc 

lilt 

1 


Mien a iu. dan'ion Arthur Wesley llclwcg : Sikhs in England 


m 


nAV jn ( ;iv; ( ;us Pierre Pluchon : ToiissaliiL l'Ouvertiire— do I'esclavugc an pouvirir 
Wcmln Parkinson : This Gilded African ” -Tniissaint rOmrrlure 
141 , -v mair W. II. Morrh-Joncs (Editor) : From Uhmle-iia In Zimbabwe 


us 


j. Mimn.M'Nr (kmiik 
J llflN 1 ■•I.I.I'U 

John Siimmerson : Tlie Life and Work "i .|olm Nash ArrhilriT 

It. E. Bellamy : Private PrrsMi; and I'nhlishing in l’.nglnnd shire W-15 

1JS 

M\WS UlL'lWll/ 
MAH iit.M snroi 11 1 n 

Pindar : Victory Songs 

H. li. Gotiselialk : llcrurlides uf Pont ns 

m 

JAN l- r MUKliAN 

John Guvcutn : rower und Powerless nest 
Author, Author 

■ 1W 

W. J. f. Jl NNI-'ll 
IIFNN1S iniNI ANMtN 

Viewpoint 

It. Michael Frolic : Mao’s People _ 

tits 


Commentary 

riiKiNiix'iii 11 MOWN A iulvi',1 exhibition iWullr.m' ; Utiiish l imn.- Drawing- "wlvli Lnadva* 


Prints of the 1/tli Century) at l hr Museum 

franits sI'AI.iiinr Edvard Munch (Riverside Kill ill os) 

PAUL luiivcn Mich lie! TippeU : King Priam t H«> •«! Fr-lhul Hull) 
nnui'.l AS Johnson Niipplcon (I.omlon l''il«n 1‘rslivul) 

VICTORIA OLKNIMNNINC Wllllnui Trevor’s iidapluilnn of i:iUnlu-th Huwrn’s 1 he Happy Autumn 

Melds (IIUC TV) 

jacqiim.ini: h. miAiroN Hnoo Wilson : Space Aelic (Trlryrlf Thrutre) 
pihk paoi.ii pahoi.ini I'ram ' Southern Dawn * (poem) 


nan 


To Iho Editor 

Among this work’s contributors 


HU* 


vai.rntinr cunninoiiam Ray Gosling : Personal Copy — A Memoir of thr Sixties 
nwiPK mauon The Hunt by Night (poem) 

norman niciiolson Glacier (poem) 




paui. ullany William M. Chaco : Lionel Trilling 
Louis llyde : Rat and the Devil 

W 11 . 1 JAM s. McFEi!i.v Charles II. Nichols (Editor) : Arna Bontpmp«i I.angMon Hughes 


1923-1967 

cnoFFRF.v grig son Then, la: Grand Bey (poem) 


Wilfrid MP.Li.LR8 Micluiel TippeU : Music of the Angels 
John Cage : Empty Words 
ffrcy young Hcni*y nay nor : Music in England 
Minn all trend Michael and Motile Hardwick : Alfred Hrllnr— A Singularity of Voice 


Joseph rykwuRt .Bore Ashton : A Fable of Modern Art 

Xavier Hubert de Ventds : Heresies of Modern Art 
Christopher LLovo Peter Murray : The Dulwich Pirture Gallery 


john ckomn A. A. Kelly : Mary Lavla— Oulel Rebel 
b Edmond q'hani.on Helen ^ Heine man i Mrn Trollope 

Johanna Johnston : The Life, Manners and Travels of Fanny Tr»H°P* 
ROSEMARY asiiton Johii Cannon : The Road to Haworth 
MARGARET LEWIS BHan Kieroan : Patrick While 


PETl'R BOLUKO Robert B. Hume (Editor) : The London Theatre World, 16601?°® 
A. n. wn son David Punier : The Literature of Terror 
NIGEL williams Colin Chambers : Other Vjare«. r ;<ew Theatre and the RSC 

jour Whale Herbert J. Cans i Deciding WliatV Newt 


i ; Vicki Fr.AvEk Ellen Newton : This Red My Centre. 
; ! , ' cay ci.iirORD Charlotte Wolff : Hlpdbighl 




JUM * 


■' Fiction 

JUMA BIUGCS ; Brief. Haumings 





FRENCH LIT ERATURE AND POLITICS 



TLS DECEMBER 5 1980: 1375 


By David Gascoyne 


ilMICEL JOUIIANDKAU : 

loiirnal sons l‘Occ« nation 
r. jL 1 n r n ..rl.n lie nos 


fliirnal sous roccupauon 
ul?i de La Courbe de nos nngoisses 
85pp- Paris: Galliiuurd. 


The first collection oF any conse- 
quence of my poetry %vas illustrated 
Sv Graliu'U Sutherland, nnd con- 
tained a section devoted to Persimul 
Poems, headed by a couple o 
aphoristic parngruphs from Mnreel 
louliandeau’s early M. _ Godemt 
Mime They ended with this 
question, which at the time seemed 
wry relevant to my youthful self- 
dramatizing self: “ ‘ N’est-ce pas 


nt times by the obtrusion of a ccr- 
fnui NOrt nf i»rcciosity into u few 
of bis curly works, such as the 
otherwise undoubtedly fascinating 
Opaltis. And there was something 
I didn’t care for at all nbout his 
post-war Don Juan. 


ist notions as those that misled Roy 
Cutnpbelj, fur inslaitce- lli* anti- 


. Murcel Jouhandeau was boni 
in 1888, tlie sou of a butcher 


•n a small conn try town nenr 
Limoges, the Gu6ret which under 
the name of " Chamiuadonr ” lie 
lias probably immortalized in some 
of his best novels, short stories, 
barely fictinnnlived memoirs ami 
chronicles. 'L'hough for many years 


Communism was not that of the 
most reactionary bourgeoisie in the 
West but rather that of a sclf-mudo 
intellectual of peasant stock, whose 
piety told hint to accept without 
much question whut tlie clergy he 
frequented advised hint with regard 
to this subject. 


I'HnEer: cette solitude coiutnuelle 
de la vie?’”. Larlier, as a fitting 


a dedicated professeur at a school 
in Paris run l>y priests ( neces- 


epigraph to the Journal that I kept 
in Paris during the year or two I 
spent there before the war, 1 had 
affixed this phrase from Jouhan- 
deau’s Algdbre des Valcurs 
Morales: " Etablis-toi-vdhdmentc- 

ment dans la sublimitd de ton 
regard . • i though I now 
like to think 1 used this quote 


sarily for the most part of a broad- 
minded persuasion), Jouhandeau 
wbs able to produce an astonishing 
amount of written and published 


work belonging to a variety of 
categories, including at least four 
plays. Perhaps of all his books the 


series which most appealed to the 


general public, as it will in all 
likelihood continue to do, is that 
devoted to exceptionally candid 
and, it is fairly safe to guess, gen- 
erally truthful (even if occasion- 
ally ,f touched up " or playfully 
exaggerated) accounts of his married 
life with the ineffablo Clise, of 
which the best known are Af 
Godenii Mflrftl, fifise and the nine 
volumes of Scenes de la vie con • 
jugalc. 


with a certain wry irony. In a 
journal entry for March 1, 1940, I 
found that I wrote : “ And much 
though I appreciate and admire 
MJ.'s writings, particularly tho 
Algtbrc, I can't help feeling there’s 
t certain flaw somewhere, something 
that I don't quite trust : perhaps it 
li 8 too overbalancing proportion of 
'the aesthetic* in ins attitude. In 
any case, compared with a figure 
inch as Kierkegaard, he is but a 
minor author, no matter Iiow re- 
markable a one, despite ids own 
enormous self-esicem.” 


In April 1941, Jouhandeau, wish- 
ing to visit the Crcuse region in 
order to attend to some business 
affairs connected witli a few small 
properties he owned there, applied 
for the visa thnt would enable him 
to cross over the frontier into the 
so-called “free zone”. A Jady of 
his acquaintance, wishing to help 
him obtain this necessary visa. In- 
vited him to a reception at which 
she promised she would introduce 
him to a German functionary she 
happened to know who could easily 
be persuaded into arranging for 
Jouhandeau to be given it at once. 
The lady, who appears to have been 
no more than one of the by then 
well-established author’s many 
admirers, did in fact introduce him 
to a certain Lieutenant H, who 


a Lcnmii Lieuienam n. wno 

agreed fully to comply with any 
request Jouhandeau might have to 
make of him. 


Journal soils VOccupution covers 


tho period 1939-1945. Tho note on 
the back cover sentlv understates 


When the wnr was ovor, I found 


that the one or two later Juuliundoau 
works I was able to look into con- 
firmed tills feeling about there 
being some sort of flaw in him, 
though I believe I would no longer 
then have ascribed this us due above 
all to an overprcpondcrance of 
M aestheticism ”, duspito the fact 
that by that lime I was pretty well 
“into" A'/erkegaiud and must 
fterefare huve been a ware of llio 
Danish philosopher's well-known 
.three stages ”, und the severe dis- 
tinction to he drawn between llio 
merely" aesthetic mid the truly 
telgious. Jouhandeau is to iny 
mind one of tho best twentieth- 


the back cover gently understates 
the cause of the most serious of tlie 
nngoisses described at tlie end of 
the book by referring to Jou- 
iiandcnu as not having great 
political discernment. His intense 
preoccupation with an Inner life, of 


Four months passed before tlie 
benevolent Nazi (a term seldom 
employed ill these memoirs) officer 
summoned the writer, who had 
begun to give up all hope of receiv- 
ing any aid from that quarter, to 
come nnd see him. The interview had 
not lasted long before it became 
clear that Lieutenant H*s interest in 


Jouhandeau was connected only with 
Turing him into visiting Germany, 
not with helping him to mnkc a 
short, quick trip into his native 
countryside and back. Jouhandeau 
vigorously declined the offer 
of a cultural excursion to the 
land of Goethe and Beethoven, 
declaring himself to ho neithcr 
a journalist nor n political 
writer ; lie added liiat in nny case 
he was not free to ucccpi, the date 


a quito genuinely religious though 
dubiously orthodox Cntnolic nature, 
his untiring devotion to his work as 
a sclioolmnstcr and to his pupils, 
and the hurassmciits of being mar- 
ried to an cx-cubnret dancer tiirnod 
Xanthippe, left him little time to 


pay much Httuntiun to such unplea- 
sant political facts ns the bm'ning 
of the books in Germany, tho 
nctivitics of the notorious police- 


M Abel Bo u n a i-il is powerless, the 
helpful lieutenant ai once replied, 
Mgr Uaudrillnt can ulwnys be 
counted on, and we’ll contact hint 
mi your behalf iinmediulcly. The 
trap had been impeccably pie pa red. 

Jouhandeau went home worried, 
nud the next day confided in the 
head of his school, a much- re- 
spec ted Canon, his misgivings 
nbout this German j'nuui now 
planned for him. He was told that 
after thirty faithful years of leach- 
ing lie could hardly render the 
school n greater service than by 
accepting the Nazi’s offer fcare 
must no doubt have again been 
taken to avoid denominating tlie 
cultivated officer’s affiliations with 
strict accuracy), fit order that by so 
doing he might help to bring about 
the repatriation of the Canon’s sec- 
ond-in-command, whose absence was 
felt to be increasingly detrimental 
to the school. So Jouhandeau sup- 
pressed his personal feelings of re- 
pugnance and prepared to embnrk 
on the kind of visit which at about 
that time many other prominent 
figures, notably from the very dif- 
ferent but no less prestigious world 
of show- business (such us Maurice 
Chevalier and Danielle Darricux) 
had been inveigled Into making. 

On October 3, 1941, he noted 
down what the friend lie trusted 
more than anyone else in the world 
had said to him : " T« peux soul te 
permettre de faire cc voyage, sans 
que je t’en veuille.’’ He concludes 
the first brief entry in his carnet 
dc voyage by stating that he hus 
always loathed cowardice ; but adds 
that nothing In his inmost self 
disposed him to be complaisant 
towards /‘occupant . Two days later, 


Jouhandeau had u romantic idea 
of Germany, -and ill ere were then, 
nud possible always will bo, many 
like him in most noil-Cuvtiuinic 
countries. His view that Germans 
by and large ere as decent as uny 
other li urn peaus is not disgraceful, 
nnd certainly never sufficed to 
qualify him as a traitor in tlie essen- 
tial values of (he French ideal nE 
civilization. As his nocturnal medi- 
tation in Bairn testifies: “ En 

Allcinagne, jo me sens fran^ais plus 
que mi lie part nilleurs.” But his 
attempt to set his conscience at rest 
for having allowed himself to under- 
take i his journey will not satisfy 
the intransigemJy unforgiving, who. 
■never much .cared for jouhanueau’s 


C ersona nnyway; but for the record 
e declares that during his whole 
life he had never written more than 
one specifically political article 
(the two or three others that fol- 
lowed it didn't count in his awn 
eyes, he adds). 

At tlie end of cilia passage, how- 
ever, he touches on tlie spat where 
he was probably most vulnerable, 
that is, the Jewish question. If one 
were to see in his visit to Nazi Ger- 
many a result of Jiis reflections on 
this particular question, one would 
be grossly deceiving oneself, lie 
asserts. Whatever Jauhandenu's re- 
flections on the theme of anti- 
semitism may have been, they cun 
scarcely have beau as irrational os 


those af Ldon Bioy, for instance, 
himself ' a Jewish convert to 
Catholicism or in any way 


analogous to the rabid obscenities of 

rxn... t _i._i.ui > . . 


C&llne (now rehabilitated to the ex- 
tent of being raised to the status of 


in the company of someone scarcely 
knortn to him who had been suo- 


a twentieth-century classic). As jou- 
handeau saw it, all he was trying 


to do during the autumn of 194l\vus 
to. prove that a Frenchman is nnt 


stituted for the friend he hud been 
assured would be making the tour 
with him, ho finds himself in Bonn, 


and after being obliged to appreciate 
the splondours of the Ramans and 
gntlicr n few husty impressions of 
lluelhovcit’s house, ho ends hy 


chief Chinppc or the existence of 
the Cugoii birds, to cito but a few 


proposed for his tout* of Germany 
being precisely tliut of tho first day 
of term at the establish men t which 


wondering: “Pour qui et pour quoi 
suls-Jo icl ? Farce quo riepufa que 


necessarily a German op ho be, even 
in tlie then prevailing circum- 
stances. " Bien plus, jo souhaitcrais 
faire de mnn corps un pout fraternal 
entre I’Allemagne et nous ", arc the 
concluding words of his apologia. 
There is surely it touch of tnvnlim- 


nntury writers of i’ruiich qua prose 
Ryllst, ns most readers of this post- 


ns must I L-IUIUIS »l IIIIS JHIJif 

fum ou sly published Journal will 
surely agree, oven if reluctantly; 
^‘tins difficult not to ha irritated 


HIV WllftlllHHI UP, AW VllV UUfc U iUH 

items or the kind that were dis- 
turbing the majority of French 
writers during tlie 1930s, Tii ore Js 
no fuclii;il justification for saying 


employed hint. No problem, he was 
told, M Abel Bon nn rd (a notorious 


thnt Jntiliandcnii wus prn-Frnnco, 
blit if he was, it would huvo been 
nn account of such doludedly ideal- 


collaborationist) will take care of 
all iliac and provide a replacement 
for you while youVa away. Jonh an- 
dean protested that M Bonnard had 
nothing whatever to do with tho 
kind of teaching lensoigiwmcnt 
libre) ho was involved in. Whore 


J’ai su lire, conipi ondro ot soittir, 
j’oi aimd I'AIIoniagnc scs nhilo- 
fiophes, 50 s musicians et peuso quo 
ricn tie sorait plus utilo A 1 ’ll u man ltd 


tary palUon ubout the typically pm- 
blguous silliness of Miosa words. 


3 no nntre onion to avee cllc. F.n 1940, 
*ai observd de trbs pr&.s cc qui s'est 
pnss6 at il ast iuddniahlc, & Hioins 
d’fltra de inauvalsa foi, qu’apr&s 
lour vlctoire los AMomamis nuralcut 
pu nous trnitev plus mnl.” 


Tins co nipro iiuslng excursion, 
which later was to contribute much 
to tho en finis nnd anguisses lie liad 
-to cmltiro, look tho obsorvaiit 
Jouhandeau front Bonn yin Mainz 
to Frankfurt, wlioro ho inspected 
Gooiha's cnrcfully-prcsarved house 
with emotion ; then on la Hold el- 


berg, where his guide inf or mod. It ini 
that in liis opinion tho apparently, 


New books from CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morris & Company In Cambridge 


Exhibition selected and catalogue edited 
by DUNCAN ROBINSON and STEPHEN W1LDMAN 


Liberal Equality 

AMYGUTMANN 


Dialectology 

J. K» CHAMBERS end PETER TRUDGILL 


William Morris & Co„ founded in 1061, supplied furnishings and 
Decorations appropriate to tho Gothic Revival. Their work In 
Cambridgo was evident In several of the colleges and In 801110/8 new 
Church of All Sainls, Jesus Lane, This book, with many illustrations, 
accompanied a recent exhibition at the Fiuwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, Hard covers £18.60 net 

Paperback £6.26 net 


This book makes a significant contribution io the Iradliion of liberal 
political theoiy: If explores the foundations and limits ol the Idea of 
equality wilhin that theory and offers a sustained argument for a 
perauasiva new view of it. Hard oovers £20.00 net 

Pep erbaok £6.60 net 


Othello as Tragedy 

Some Problems of Judgment and Feeling 
JANE ADAMSON 


paperback edition ; 

A Book of Masques 

Edited by the lateT. J. B. SPENCER and STANLEY WELLS 


The authors provide a thorough exposition of tfie different approaches 
to language variation and Integrate them wilhin a single conceptual 
framework, showing the Important contribution which can be made 
by dialectology to general linguistic theory; Hard covers £15.00 net 

Paperback £4,85 net . 

Cambridge Textbooks in Linguistics 


This book contains fourteen English court masques from the first half 
of the seventeenth century, each edited with an introduction and 
commentary by a different scholar. 1 1 is dedicated to the late AllBrdyoa 
NiooH by hfs pupils and colleagues. • Paperback £7.86 net 


The Phonetic Description of Voice 
Quality 


JOHN LAVER 


Critical views of Otheffo have polarised during the last forty years. Tho 
dispute 19 between thow who follow Coloiidgo and Bradley arid see 
utheUo as noble but diabolically misted, and tfioso who follow Eliot 
and Loavis and see him as a criminal egotist. Jane Adamson argues 
wet bo tli of these views are loo simple and that both deprive tho play 
or tragic point. Hard covers £16.00 net 

Paperback £4.96 net 


The End of the Post-War Era 

Documents on Great Power Relations 1968-1975 
Edited by JAMES M AYALL and CORNELIA NAVARI 

A collection of documents. Including the main speeches, treaties and 
“Bremnenis concluded between the Soviet Invasion of 
wechoslovekia and the signing of the HbImoU accords, designed 10 
SdK 018 chan0es wWcl1 •“* p*®*® In the structure of Gnat Power 


Paperback editions ■ 

The Methodology of Scientific 
Research Programmes 

Philosophical Papers; Volume 1 

Mathematics, Science and’ 
Epistemology 

Philosophical Papers: Volume 2 

The late IMRE LAKATOS • : ", 

Edited by JOHN WOBRALUnd GREGORY CURRIE* 

, , , a well-produced book that eveiyphUoBopherof science or ■ 
malhantetlcs will wish to have/ 

Volume 1 Paperback £6.50 net 
Volume t Paperback £6.96 net 


Thfebook examines a previously neglected area of general phonelle . > 
Iheory^ voice quality, which la an essential element In the listener's \ 
analysis of tlie speaker's physical, psychological and social 
characteristics. The accompanying cassette provides clear illustrations 
of the different types of voice quality* Hard covers£15,00 net 

' CaaBetieE6.00pIua.VAT ■ 

Cambridge Studies in Lfagmtha 31 


Prostitution and Victorian Society 

Woman, Class, end the Stale 
JUDITH R. WALKOW1TZ 


Thfs book examines the state regulation of prostitution to rmd- " 
Victorian England, as established by the Contagious Diseases Acia of 
1864, 1866 and 1869; It explores the origins of the Acte, the successful 
feminist campaign to repeal them, iheir Impact on the registered 
prostitutes and their community, end the wider social end political 
Issues Involved, £15.00 net 
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ul>ii|iiitnu5i iiiiliiari/iiiiuii ni' (lie 
iiui'mii was <i niuruly tviiiporjry 
uffitir and tiiitl u iiMU'WCil ]n‘eoci'ii- 
puiinn wiili (ii'ift was iniiniiitMil ; 
from iliencu in l-Tihmirg, when* an 
encounter uliJi j citixrn i«-«nking like 
a wild hour fink'd with ihu 
xtra lifter's inquiring of JoiiIuiihIc.ui 
whether lie was noinn uut limiting, 
followed by the confession ilmi he 
personally had a horror nj li inning 
and could never uiid erst mid why 
tuiy one should expect hint lo go 
off to harm n hind whose dying 
gaze would be like thut of a girt 
in' her early teens. Lindun, then 
Munich lead him to Salzburg, where 
minty un forge noble days of his 
youth had been spent, and where 
he huS this reflection, which is 
relevant to the whole subject of 
Juuhatidcau the writer : “ La poesie 
cat un ni on tie A part dan s lequcl 
on vit cn marge du ntonde. Com- 
ment fuiie parlie de quoi que ce 
soit, quand on tne ressenihle ? d’uu 
groupe, d'nu parti, dTme nation ? 
Je m'y rdvelc absinth, pour ue pas- 
dire distrait on Ahsciil. . . 

Tn Vienna, Ju Lilian 1 1 c;iu was ruiiicr 
taken nhiick hy ihe Oherhiirgnieis- 
ter’s declaration that any sort of 
fanatic is nearer the truth tlimi 
these who are neitltcr hilt nor cold. 
In Ruden, he times: “11 y a deux 
Hires cn moi: cclui quo tout le 
niondu voit qui pone ninn nntu. 
L’auti-e cuchiJ, mystique, <Iaiu Lc 
nom est secret, cmiiiu de Dieu 
aetil. '* In Merlin itself, where having 
liutl a hint of wlmt would eventually 
nearly happen to himself hy over- 
hearing n journalist telling u mem- 
ber of his party, apparently a dis- 
tinguished Scandinavian poet, lliat 
he'd nay dearly for his trip one 
dHjr, he wiis finally ushered into 
the sanctum of Joseph Goebhels. 
That Goebbels was short and 
limped {because of his club-foot) 
everyone must have been already 
well aware: Joulmndean til.su noted 
that ill physical appearance,' only 
his htfn'd mattered. Lie fixed his 
gaae on his' interlocutor like a 
.snake, in order to sunt up ihe 
other's powers of resistance. After 
Trotting out the well-worn spiel 
about the approaching German vie- - 
to)*y over Bolshevism being fol- 
lowed by a Europe in which each 
nation would keep its own distinc- 
tive features and .identity, he went 
, u,n to ? declare that he had no wish, 
tot'i.tbe 'British Empires , to? come to 
an mid, as Germany could hardly 
expect to gain anything from in- 
heriting it. Finally, he went ' sq 
far ns tn admit that the defeat of 
the Third Reich was a possibility, 
adding that the dynamism of his 
country was such that were tliaf 1 
to occur it would sooner or later 
recover Its power. 

In Weimar finally. In a room 
which hod once been Bnch’s, he is 
moved as he rereads the first letter 
ho has received from filise since 
leaving France and which leads 
hint to reflect: "Ne vous aimetelle 
- que seule ? sans vous ? Ne m’aime- 

{ ■fclle que sans moi ? Sublime, clle 
'est toujours dans le fond d'elle- 
iri&me ; de . trap pris, cela vous 
dchappe.” hi deed, .as might have 
been hoped for by Jouhnndeau's 
fans, the Journal contains a great 
tnauy anecdotal -addition* to tha 
portrait of the by now legendary 
lilisc. a - figure HO' 'novelist could 
possibly have imagined. In 1942, 
tor Instance, her characteristic sense 
6f economy leads her to decide that 
the house which, as she was con- 
stantly reminding Marcel, w?s her 
own property, should in future be 
heated by a system she had Just- 
discovered whereby ali tbat was 
necessary to keep them warm and 
lit could be provided by converting 
into fuel the entire waste-preducts 
of ;the' household, including the* 
human. On. Easier. Day 1943, Elise 
• makes . up her mt'iid to go -for once - 
' io Mess, though quite prepared ■ to i: 
admit herself td.be a pagen at heart. ' 
’♦■Whnf shall I. take .with ifie.?.” she : . 
a$ks her husband,' finding a crinven- 
tlqnai ntlssql inappropriate. "The 
life of MiTarepa ? ’* ho suggests {.but 1 
she -Finally decide* oh Rimbaud's ■ 
hes Illuminations . In July -of tljo. 
same year, Jouhandeau , notes , that 
during the preceding twelve montbsi 
l;e lias been obliged Id borrow.. 
•\ . J50.000 francs ill order to satisfy the : 
aVcnitecttiral whims, of fiHse- (his; 
;. I Elise Architects is entirely devoted; 
I' to ' Jier‘ passion for. . designing- and, 
; supervising extensions ijer. 

^ j-ijousej/ : ■ v ■ ‘ ■. ■ r 

'■It ^’.hardly necessary- to describe! 
GlisO as OeqentrJc. The first thing - 
. sh^ would as a rule tell you, If you 
htod.the privilege of being. presented 
TO her, -was thpt she had been Hie. 
original . “ Belle Excentriquo " . fni? : 
v^toin Brjk ^etie, had specially com-: 
posed. Ms • well-known little • dance* ' 

. ploco. In June; I043i at a dinnerr- 


party given hy Florence Gould und 
.viaritf-Lmmc liiiii-iiiiiL-t, Joiiluindeau 
was ini riiiliu;i-d hy l-'nisl J linger, 
(ivhnsc .ill ni ire i\s nlwnys declare lie 
was never really a Nuxij and was in- 
funned hy lliat* highly cultured mid 
well-read man ilial iiuiliing about 
the out hue «f Cfu oniques nun it ales 
or their ntlicv pi' iucip.il character, 
p.tise, had heeu to his mste. The out- 
come of this meeting was that when 
the parly broke up, Jihiger mid a 
Sweilnh Count decidoil to_ accom- 
pany Jnvihatideau back to his home. 
When they arrived, -it 2 am, it was 
to find 3* list' up and wsiiiing for 
\Turcel with an anxiety she was 
immedialely able to mask liy begin- 
ning to knit with absoi'plioti. Soon 
a typical domestic scene developed, 
of an niiiiiieiiljonally farcical 
nature, during which the full pro- 
portions of Etise's atmosL epic ally 
monstrous ogoceniriciiy were duly 
revealed. Before making his depar- 
ture, Jilnger rnok Jouliaiideuu aside 
and told him that now he could 
properly ap p reci in e ihe Chraniqucs 
tmiri taicts, .uni he finally in«,k his 
leave with ihe wnril.,: “ Cm nine a 
(lit Je comic, i: I i>o est un mrniuiueiit 
cr n inn rel lenient les nifuiumenis 
ini^rcssciit riiistoire." 

Til i s would seem to be the last 
word on the suhjed of lilisc; blit 
it must be added thru she was cap- 
able at lijnoj; of showing great 
tenderness and loyally m her hus- 
band. Three terse re murks demon- 
strate the side of her that uue can- 
lint but admire: “ Rien u'existc, rien 
ne mcrite d’exisier, cxccplH le 
caracrere." “ Jc prcfArc ies epnques 
terriblcs A relies on Niomme ae 
coil I ente d'etre un _ niminant." 

“ — Mniu ir pmir mes itlHns, jc ue 
rn'eii p lu India is pus. J'*i liorreur du 
-ii outre, com me la liuiguc fi'Hii^alsc.'* 

Jouliaildcaii hi in sc If had mi undis- 
guised untipntliy towards ’* les 
Brita uniques (thnugli he hud had a 
ccruiin mini her of English friends, 
such os Unymond Murtimei'). Hu 
believed our dniniiiaiil elm raci eristic 
wus whut ne callud our morgue, not 
mo easy a word to inmshuo but 
which my favourite dictionary ren- 
ders as haughtiness, arrogance, self- 
sufficiency and conceit. Ar the same 
time he felt that iho English are 
Ab’ssicur.r (gentlemen, presumably) 
and will remain so, no matter what 
they do, even in their victims' 
o pliiion. ? Us. a ura lent bien tort de 
so ,gftiiM k ' do no pas. -etivpjay ar . -lea . 
hnj les dumdum, de n’ avoir pns brflle 
Jeanne tl'Arc, de n’avoir pas fait 
mourirde langeur NapolAon, puisque 
lien no -pout les dishonorer. 

What with opinions of the kind 
just quoted on Jouhandeau’s part, 
and Hie inflexibly strong if eccen- 
tric character of GHse, it is not to 
he wondered at that the closing 
section of the book should be called 
La caurbe ile nos angoiises. The 
utter indifference of filise to the 
attitude of others led her on one 
occasion to tell A woman beside her 
in the street who asked, while they 
were watching a procession of 
goose-stepping Nazis go by, whether 
she didn’t think such a performance 
typical of barbarians, that she had 
nothing to say to her about bar- 
barism but that her experience as 
a ballet-dancer had taught her to 
recognize a difficult exorcise when 
she saw one and thut self-control 
through discipline couldn’t be called 
barbaric ; she concluded the ex- 
change with the remark: "Try and 
goose-step yourself,- Madame, and 
you'll soon end up on your back- 
side." 

Toughness alone will have seen 
the couple through the ti-iols that 
Ir.V ahead. Jouhandeau was always 
so essentially honest, however 
wrong-headed he may havo been, 
that ne . would uever have claimed 



"Black Pitcher und Death's-Head", 1946, hy Pablo Picasso. The picture is taken from Picasso lithog 
(S9pp with 61 illustrations, Dover / Constable. £1.25. 0 486 2.149 7), and is one of a widely acchimti 
senes that Picasso produced when a "fever" to create lithographs attacked him late in 1945. Picasst 
renewed mono old lithographic techniques and im'cntcd new ones, working directly on zinc as well as stone, 
or doing his drawing on transfer paper. -The extremely numerous states of many of the lithographs ami 
to his “ thirst for perfection, for the optimal solution of every compositional and technical problem". Other 
pictures in the hook include portraits of Paid Valdry und Runmond Radiguet (both 1920), very different w- 
siuns of " tl'uifhiri in an Armchair" (19491 anil of the variations on Cranach , "David ami Bmlisheha“ tf 
the sume period, the nuizv-like, diagrammatic " tlardons at Vallauris" (1953) and theatrical lilkcgrapls 
from the following year, among them " Troupe of Actors ’’ and " The Rehearsal 


Man’s last and highest parting 


By John A. T. Robinson 


saints, whb Were Convinced they 
were fhe-wicke dost sinners on earth. 
The real ' crisis, when it ' came, 
brought put the- boat in both of 
them, and they havd some enjoy- 
able tragi-comlc adventures in the 
household of an extremely equivocal 
lady who offered to shelter then) at 
a time when anonymous letted 
and. sinister telephone-calls were 
daily warning them that retribution 
was imminent. The end of the book 
is; both : dramatic and revealing. 
Stress drives Jouhandeau to write 
, some of ihe best of his brief, aphor- 
istic’ .paragraphs:'" .? Quelle qua 
sOIenr la 1 religion, la ’nationalltd, id 

race; Ip Classc,' les opinions de '-quAl- 
qii'un,:nuelles.que soient fees fames) 
ses faHilesscj,: ses erreurg, eti lul la 
personne huAntihc a droit : nu respect 
et qui con que 1'ouiraye, meme crlmi-' 
pel, mpnduo' A/ Soil devoir je plus 
css entiel Aavertf: .-.to' '/ dlsnlid '-de - sa 
propro Ofipice, digniii que -.rleii ni 
ait Ciel nj slit* In r.erre- rie saurait 
ni • eri tamer . n|r- efface r.|* ... v-': 

■ (■ ■■ -..v”, ii 


rioNcuenfr • ' 

Taking Leave of God 
174pp. SCM Press. £4.95. 
O 334 0159G0 


One of the more percipient 
reviewers of Honest to God wrote: 
" If I ask myself what kind of a 
book it is, that is, where 1 would 
place it ou my bookshelves, I think 
i would say that I would put it 
among the books of devotion. For 
fall the radical and disturbing things 
it says, this Is where it belongs. For 
it is passionately concerned with 
God, and that is the mark of a book 
of devotion." The same could be 
said about Don Cu pitt’s Taking 
Leave of God. Perhaps that will 
seem strange of someone who. ia 
roundly being denounced os an 
advocate of atheism. But much the 
same wns said of another religious 
philosopher who was called the 
" God-lntoxicaied man ". 

It is no accident that the title of 
the book is drawn from a sermon by 
Moister Eckhart : “ Man's last ana 
highest parting occurs when, ' for 
God’s sake, he takes leave of God 
There is a strong streak here of 
mysticism of the dark night of the 
soul, of tne purgative way of nega- 
tion and the intellectual love of 
God. There is a puritan rigour, a 
rarlfied stripping down arid stress on 
“ economy and spnreness ", which is 
matched oy the stringency, tightness 
aud lucidity of the;- style, There la no 
fnt Here and it is hot a book to 
skim. ■ There is repetition but if is 
not otiose, and it constantly, ham- 
mers home its message from differ- 
ent angles. 

I began by feeling I’ve heard this 
before-— miich of . it i$ Feqerbach— 
and being- irritated by the apparently 
facile 'disjuttttions. But soon it got 
tinder, my skin and past my defences. 
Indeed by the end I was reacting ta 
it with the sort of excitement. I felt 
when fii-jst reading Albert Schweitzer. 
(Instead of . reading -other people on 



we; qre. still, talking . about, him. He 
won’t lie down.;and we eaq’t get him 
oiit .of .qyr system, 

1 Tlie book Ts' paid fully ' 'explicit: 

• even' it/ rirany will .no doubt; think 
it is, painfully lb ad equate,. It- is 
composed witji a* mo yin g 1 {htearity 

and; 'honesty,. ..with;: a":, stress on- 

.4 •}«, >t.|»|kl ■ 
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disinterested spirituality and discip- 
line. The author is one of those 
whom he describes as " battered by 
Jife and their faces look lived-.in , 
who, in another of his memorable 
phrases, knows he 1$ " approaching 
the tea-lime of life *’. It breathes the 
air of Immanuel Kant and above all 
of Soren Kierkegaard (these two are 
much the rnosc quoted names) — 
though from the latter he continues 
the series with Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, 
Kafka, Simone Well and Wittgen- 
stein. * They were heterodox 
figures on or beyond the outer 
fringes of institutional religion, but 
sharing a sort of sanctity, an attrac- 
tive and fascinating intensity of 
moral and religious seriousness. At 
the same time all of them were dis- 
turbed personalities, with,' to put it 
mildlsr, substantial experience of 
psychic pain and distress." Here, 
too, the categorical imperative has 
priority oyer the. gracious indica- 
tive. Much of the book could be 
summed up in Kierkegaard’s, title 
Purity of Heart is to Will One‘ 
Thing, and there is the same stress 
on inwardness, subjectivity and the 
individual. (The kingdom of God 
is characteristically the "classless 
society of fully emancipated Indi- 
viduals ".) It represents an intense, 
if limited, part of the religious 
spectrum. 

Taking Leave of God has also, for 
all its 'claim to modernity, a 
curiously old-fashioued ring. Tho 
watershed to which constant ref- 
erence back is made is the En- 
lightenment, and the year 1700, 
" give or take a generation ", marks 
the crucial divide. Henceforth 
integrity' is autonomy : 1. must 

moke myself, : morally and religi- 
ously. In words that breathe the 
spirit of. a Hardy or a Henley, 
"Today everyone wishes to be his 
owii mastjer and captain of. his own 
soul, and that splendid id ita I deter- 
mines how we think of ourselves 
and what we hope for”, 

, But it would be a great mistake 
to , suppose there is nothing new 
here. Western autonomy is married 
to Buddhist spirituality (in form, 
that is the content remains 
coloured by that . «. " ndglected 
spiritual master the historical 

Jesus"),. That is to soy it is 
41 athOOus " (rather than atheist), 
and langtidge About God describes 
“ the pearl of great price ", the 
. religious . ideal personified, rather 
than any . substantial being (some- 
. what curiously described as “ in- 
vented?’ by Philo of Alexandria), 
and is, .expressive rather .than 
’ descriptive. The .nearest .precursor 
of this book '(though it. Is never 
alluded -to) is Alistair. Kec’s iiiterest- 

•i > • i. * -j... f. . * . 


ing Penguin The lVny of Troiucm- 
dence, which fell on stony grotud 
now nearly ten years ago. 

Yet for all its value It Sewns con- 
stantly to be apueallpg to (d** 
cither-ora, - Are we resliy >"«»* U P 
to autonomy or heteronomy, tne pre- 
sentation of religion snd morslny 
as that of blind faith and uacniicd 
obedience to an external tyfiwj 
Never mentioned is Tillich* 
way of a genuine " theonomy , » 
the transcendent encountered 
with and under all the finite rela- 
tionships of life bs their ulumu* 
depth and ground. For »o all i« 
great religious tradition* 
response, gift before it w deouMi 
and to say witii Jeremiah -or Jtw* 
that it has to be found in the b«n 
is not to say that It comet t™* 
the heart or that 1 must 
own religion. Unless the.rol'** 
response corresponds in sMf.rj 
to “how things are" it is flg. 
to see ou what basis one cjjj WJ. 
whether it is as Freud thought, 
future of an Illusion , wheth«, , 
cheque? will ba found to be^c«o . 
or dud. Can one live for w - 
“as ifs "? liu. 

Again, is idle only alienj™j t ^ 
religious truth "hypothesis . 

1* obligation ” ? Most tnojj J *. y. 
spirit would have desccib™ » 
neither. And is tlie 
between religious -""J ,¥S 
truth on the one hand and P 
neuL-al" scientific fact 

dated science? And 

necessary do reverse tno |j(e 

dictum that it must be >» ' gjfef 
only that we may hope » C «cjrl|y 
Is belief in an after-life J**™-. 
immoral and self-serving/. ■ 

•" Every writer," says Jhj P * , 
"will unhesitatingly '^gSJV 
an unhappy person who « 
books rattier than ■ JjPK.ftH-’ 
who wij tes bad • ones. » • 

there no third term ?>. Ajw ^ 

.a good book — in j.udgm«« ; > 

than Cuplu on dij .gilU. 
writes a goad deal of n . ope dift, 
the New Teatameni l -i 
unlike “ t4i« d®«lh of-Gpi * . ^ *e. 
gians, he will be ?|m« ^ 

conservativea^veii -if at j 0fls ’.irt 

guys them-: For hur - 9 Jt* 
soardiing and they will. 

'There is much unfinished, ^ 
agenda Jrom the 1960 s, jjJJjS-. 
3ioved . -underground J" ^ M 
If this is a sign of j, tf. 

expect to surface J 
an exhilarauog prWP wr 

1 1 ijr . . 
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The Complete )VorLs of Suki 

Qlt-iiT. The Dudley Head. CIO. 
J iA» 5f)-h*»0 1 

„ viii \ guud few fur me’’, shunted 
Erlwl Mmiru, seeing tiff to the 
El- m Front in June 1916 her 
irmlu’T Hector, the writer who 
clued himself Suki. Her blood-lust 
jnd bellicosity hud obviously not 
hMiNtcd by the mm.'y grotesquely 
horrible killings— usually of clilld- 
ii-n and women— that occur In his 
liriioii; but then “personally’’, she 
liter explained, she could never see 
m it jny ele inert of cruelty. One 
j, reminded of a remark made by 
irfiaracter in one of Saki’s short 
juries that if he und some other 
sun lire indeed equal in the sight 
of ttcaven. heaven needs an ocutisL. 
Ii b*d been, a delightful telegram, 
-jfce most exciting and dellgluful 
[ have ever received ", thut told her 
Mb' hid enlisted in 1914 — ut u time 
ulidi lie was appruacliing his forty- 
fourth birthdu.v. 

No record survives c>f her feelings 
bien irt -November 1916 nnoihcr 
ickgrini arrived. Ou a dark winter 
luuniiuj, during an attack on Beau- 
mont Hamel, Lance-Sergeant Munio 
bid been killed by n bullet. He hud 
itturned only recently from Busc 
and was lint properly recovered 
HikU i severe, renewed bout of 
rusUidl fever, first caught in Burma 
otic iwci.'.y years before. Some 

t fople might he moved to recall the 
liter, hopoless words at the close 
ot the penult inmto clinpter uf The 
[hiWarahls Bussing! on : 

If it was love Lliat was to bring 
him back he must lie an exile for 
ever. His epitaph in the mouths 
of tinxe that remembered him 
waulj lie: Cornua Rasslngtuii, the 
W wlii i never came back. 

SAi had never quite grown up ; 
ro J lie never intended ta come 
biik, anyway to existence in Eng- 
• v wus certainly a Puok 

bwir to the end of his life ”, his 
^■ATimire. The wiiiinsic:il Uudicn- 
Mn oi T/ie Chronicles of Clovis by 
w author of fnrty-onc to “ the lynx 
•'ben. with his ru I lie I. Hilly givo.i 
finu-nt suggests not so much 
Fuck a* Peter Pan. To his sister, 
w what proved his lust leave, lie 
I, mi “C to red that he could never 
“NIc down again to the “ tume- 
of f-ondon. When tlie war 
k & '' e . r . he planned, he would go 
' tt , ,tett ‘ a friend io Siberia and 
* little farm. 

Thii dream-project hints at the 
sun. °* t niQn Pilose personality 
iTS: 11 10 " uve st, 'uck even synipu- 
c >ic ran tern nru-u ties as detached, 
,i f 131 and undoubtedly 

i,< u ’«»* .*lster wrote a memoir 
to vivid about iheir 
ttii-aordinary. aunt-ridden child- 
*j^ , ^, v Nluable for quoting long 
t r ? 1 m his loter letters io 
■mf f f l,s 10 present any clear 
Jith u of .* F ei ' 8Qn - And even 
hi, ) li e quite substantial body of 
Ufeinm ra|, Il te works — which tha 

suinn * despite its pre- 

pptuous tjtlei , s has ^ not 

i*n,:®* sy, , or perhaps sufficiently 
t in.,,- l of Bn yone to attempt 
"Nnlysis of either the 
fo|i 0r . n * wrjtiogs. :■ 

R e iinn* • r . ll,is b °°h will stimulaio 
2 in° l Li l . l u ei y st uncertain. To 
*fc* n i^« h ‘ l ? . cl ^ iin t0 c ample te- 


ihe .Tews in England is eased in 
fantasy by a presumed massacre of 
them,, and his belief in tlm blood- 
thirsty nutiire uf .small bovs also 
conveyed: “And we’ve Rot sonic 
liny -Sc outs helping . . . when they 
understood there was real killing to 
bo done they were even keener than 
ihe men ", No les* significant is the 
career of the painter in “ The Stalled 
Ox Confronted by a highly 
chiirjcl eristic Suki incidenr — the 
eruption of a savage or supposedly 
savage animal into n domestic set- 
ting— lie is inspired to stop paint- 
ing his hahittin] subject of cows 
dozing and ends un with the success 
ot “ Baibar.v A lies wrecking a 
Boudoir 

Far from speaking up for slow 
afieriiniiiis, Suki dirappruved uf any- 
thing like phvsicul or nutial leth- 
argy. A morul may lie crisply dis- 
'cluimed in Hitssihi}tim but YVlicn 
William Came is made artistically 
soggy through ils obsessive concern 
with in a mis mid morality, urged in 
the tones of a patriotic padre 
addressing a public scliuul. Close at 
hand seem to hover Tell England 
aud the v dines of Snki's cousin, 
Doruford Yates. Most of t-he gold of 
the period appeared to Suki sJiain or 
ill-gained, and amid the mud of the 
trenches lie openly rejoiced nt the 
remote next, of “ nil the thousand mid 
one horrors of civilisation ", As fur 
lii.% death, much of its trogedy lies 
not in his youth but in his age — and 
the fact that when lie enlisted he 
was alrrudy over -a go. 

He had never needed ihe goad- 
ing-nn of his sister to kill snnie- 
lliing, ,i till — unlike her — he may 
have understood that the something 
lay in himself. Her unrliest recollec- 
tion of the very young Hector wus 
his shouting 'Tin God I I’pi going m 
destroy the tvorld I ", as he 'cliiixcd 
her und their elder hruther Churlio 
round the nursery, brandishing the 
hennh-lirusli lie had plunged in the 
fire. (His words reveul the kind nf 
religious upbringing the children 
were receiving imtl their assneiu- 
trm < with i-lic deity. 3 

The bqv Hector tiuixt havo been 
mi 'try almost 'from birth— angry to 
find hew soon his mother deserted 
him, dying before he was two yoHis 
old. Hardly more present wus his. 
father, un ufficer ia the Bengal Staff 
Corps, who come home mi leave 
only every Four years. Fathers sel- 
dom figure in Suki's stories, though 


an 

By Michael Levey 

illicit? < rib- mil'], and even more tin 
nunis. For ilia hoy in iu.il hie 
wuiueii wore firq ui.uiiluMud 
through thu jiiuffccuutl pursnn of 
his father's tout her. titular hc.nl of 
J®* isolated West Country house, 
hold where L’aiiiuin Munro 
deposited his thiee cliildicn, and 
tlirnugh her iwu warring spinstci- 
daughiers, auiuiuied hy hatred of 
etlch ulher and the vuryiug fuims 
of uieiital and physical cruelty they 
inflicted ou tlie childicu. I>nlll:e 
his elder hroihei, Hecmr wus not 
whipped hill he suffered subtly aiu! 
perhaps more deeply. Delicate and 
highly- strung, yet piornciiilisly 
adept at hiding his feelings, he 
seems early in life tn have found 
substitutes fur human love in u 
passion for birds and aniinuls, ns 
exotic mid wild us possible. If lie 
had imiy a cat as a pet, he must 
have lunged for the day (which 
cume) when he owned a tiger- 
kitten *and could satisfy some hist 
nf his own hy ihiuwing it chicken 
heads — themselves subMitmcs no 
doubt for children's heads. A raven- 
ing wolf lieciiniu the archetype 
anintul of his fin inn and haunted 
him in fact. " Think ic ovui , he 
wrote to his sister in Devon, having 
proposed she acquire a wolf instead 
of n hound. “ It could feed largely 
on the sum Her Tnktons " (presum- 
ably u nearby family). ■* You would 
have to ti'nin it to distingnisli the 
small Vernon buys from other 
edible sorts ...*'. A few years Inter 
this appetite found expression in 
stories like " l-lsiuo " where n " .small 
half naked gipsv brat " is cusmilly 
devoured hv j livcilu. 

At right veil (". . . Mill a buy ", 
according to Ins sister, ** wiili no 
intention nf growing up"). Heelin' 
Mu ii in abruptly exchanged the 
slide I sheltered environment nf ]|j<, 
childhood for wanderings ill Nor- 
thern Europe wiili his now retired, 
indulgent fuilier. diming the lives 
of ntlicr guests tn ihe hotels wlimu 
thoy stayed into a permanent “ mi- 
rcsi-ctire". No curuer seemed in 
piuspecL, and eventually — m tin: ago 

of twcniy-threa— ha was despatched 
to aervlve- wiili the military police 
in Bur mu. Tlie shock of banish- 
ment and exile ivbs to bo recaptured 
in the feelings of the exiled Camus 
Bassingtnn, while physically his 
body re bo tied in a .scries nf fevers, 
resulting in his resignation and re- 
turn tn EngUuid, desperately ill, 




I -if t mm.- In-, u .» In* id / ilem.iu- 
sn .nod tii.it iSi-: •.,ni Id was full nf 
people in ill ciicimiv ut W.ildu 
I’lnhlvv in - 1 lie l-'iMsi uf Nemes i s ", 
" Waldo i , one nf those people ivlm 
would lie eiioiiiimisly imprm-ed hy 
death " Like {.'minis, 4a Ui appe-ars 
in liiive fou it, | ii difficult Id love, or 
to ad mil to love. l-m him the 
eiiiiuinii.il v -i enn in was filled liy 
L-nergeiic charges of uggre.ssinii 
(Cniiuis mo enjoyed in fouihjll the 
"sen sin i us pleasure" uf hiingiug 
his niiin in ihe grnimd), wit til v 
shaped hui none t lie les N lethal. 

'Ihe cmwi .ini i.irgei is wmii.iii. 
“ A liel tiled survival l ruin u prim- 
cvn I iigo nl' struggle anil cunning 
and competition ... a habit that, 
has survived t'rui n rlie peri ml when 
one had to dispute with cave bc.ws 
mid cave hyaenas." Tliai verdtu 
uf die I niche lor Ludovii- Bowel in 
Suki’s failed ploy’ The Watched 
Pat (where the theme of matri- 
mony is slewed in uiisngyny) is 
die majority verdict, delivered by 
the Auiliitr and must of Ids diame- 
ters. Huppy iiiiim’ages me rarely 
depicted, aud nnr ia there any 
sense nf mutual »m ruction between 
men and women. Marriage ut its 
brightest offers only sexless com- 
panionship, preferably with die 
parties .selilum in uiich ntliei’s com- 
pany. At its durkest, ns supremely 
in “Tlie Music on the Hill” it is 
linpelcus mid dm mied, in u teirihle 
way. “ 1 dmi’t think you will ever 
gn buck in Town ", ihe cold und 
deathly Mur timer (“' Dead Murii- 
mei as lii.s inoi'i* imimaie eiieiiiius 
culled Itiui " ) u-ils his jusi -married 
wife, Sylvia, who Inis struggled ui 
many him, “in spile nf his un- 
affected in (I ill ere nee In winnen ", 
Down in Suki’s owii pun nl' die Wen 
Country, she is fcminiiielv insensi- 
tive and cu n toil pi nmis uf the paguii 
local irtuiiiious. Ilv xulcliing .sniiio 
Kiupos from ii my mer ions suiiue nf 
Pan, xhc offends the god nud.dioius 
herself in death. A hunted stag 
gores her fatally, led mi hy flic pip- 
ing of it hinwii.fiM.-ed beautiful buy, 
whose Unit'll lei echoes in her dyiii*' 
■ Consciousness, “golden add equivo- 
cal”: 1 • ; 

It is hoys who form the sole cate- 
gory of human being to survive 
unscathed throughout Ihe stories. 
Aged between sixteen and nineteen 
(never admitting, anyway, io being 
older), emphasized os pliysicully 


ntti .ic! i s c!i iri.i- I, iiH-'Chieviiiia 
;, nd 'it I lines inali-'ii, ihev np|ie,ii in 
a viirieiy nf (kim.-^, mnJe or tl.id, 
■■■id in a gamut of typos : from tlie 
hyper-civili/ed, " c.utiii “ and epi- 
CL-nu Hi-qiiuld of the Reginald 
.stories f unlike tlie alleged Guild 
Wdui.iii nf i be Itihie, I am nut 
uljoie rubies” | to the untamed, 
sometimes literally feral, embodied 
ill the ivolt-hnv of “ Gabriel • Ernes l ", 
whoae I'lelerruil dim is child flesh. 
Suki could cn in- inti riglv enoiigli imli- 
cate i lie appeal of good Ion king buys 
to liii female char.iciei s, Inn It is 
pm i of tlie aura be weaves around 
lilt se de si ruble objects that they 
should experience mi rccipiocai 
eiiiotinn. If they arc ever in love, 
ii is with I hen i selves. 

. Saki’s careful Iv cm sc led perstmal- 
ity was released and pi Hired ill to 
tin? in nil, mill perl lap.., life seemed 
mare tolerable when lie has! 
Privately stripped and expressed in 
liciiou what emild never — presum- 
ably — be acted tint in fuct. llecnLil- 
ing quite successful as a writer, 
quite social, yutitlifid-l nuking mid 
utinisiti]> (If mu as eternally yoiiiig 
us Reginnld or .is off, lrilossly' witty 
as l' In vis), indulging in enuutry- 
hnuse visiting ;md games nf lii-idgc, 
Suki might have dwindled into e 
society pet himself, had lliere unt 
vcmaiiico in him the ravening he nst 
imnppciised in its fondness for 
hum, in flesh. His rage was pro- 
liuhly directed lillinialely «l him- 
self, at what he recognized ti limn 
his tnvii i in line, heranse it is ditfi- 
culi in liL'iieve in- ruaclird middle, 
ngo u nn wine of why lie feared unc 
mucked wonu-ii, and of whai excilec 
him in iTt'iiliiq; gnud-lnuking fic- 
liiiiiul Iniv.s, ill 1 ill eiiioviug in reality, 
in Warsaw, die seli-iippuinled, per- 
Ktnud vali-iing of a "Polish kid**, 
inr hiding up pare lit Iv having fiflfc 
slum I tier blades squinui] svitli soda 
water mi hoi days. Any diich know- 
ledge may well in his case lifivn 
nnly inci eased sclf-reiireasiuii mid 
self-disgust. . Mure than one sui t 
nf sting is iuvol'-i-d in the action 
of the " re-iisinilded " (jroliy liwg- 
. {ini, who., flings, u uea.il.v naked 
sifible-hai- ("clad nnlv ; in. a’ ivgist- 
enm and a pair tif socks ") in ro p 
bed of nettles. 

He grew un to real lag Jin' wus not 
Gntl ; und (nr all Ids airemioutt. 
efforts to destroy the \y»r!r(, it was 
In tho end tlie world that destroyed 
liim. 
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iflicif.c * p ?Hed Parliament 1 
J,L 0 !« " s , bs 'some, other. 
s i»S iV ,n * ,u d|pa the Not So 
iniroddet/nn devoid. Of any 

^iio?Ka 0p Pieface, and such, 
not cxto.iH r S. os “ has- received does ; 
bpicdllv i J- printing the author’s 
Co ill “e cool note (o The Un 
: “ T h's Story 
•W - .'t' Points Out an 

remedy." BUy , rate it suggests’ no 

■ • pi • * 

.-*s^teR«s 

Wan bt'Fnro'Vt. 0 and peaceful 

■H Ant hk World ; War n 

hit ( like so many o^ 

j^eoentrion . . , ; _• tragically; 

• ^ H lhe I 'woiaa U ^ ,oa s t>aac^ful 
^rlej presented in his 

r “'em h i B ?. l ? f,1 ^ s L tltlci , most , 

a ,d *B a,n J se t ways artd 
p it y* ruthlessly- dls- 
5,Qr y ■wiUr £ e l r l’ 1 0lls ^ e d as in that'; 

SakFiv obsession with. 
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Stephen ReynOTdpV memoir, A 
Poor Man's House, was - first pub- 
lished .in 1908. It received warm 
praise from some of. the : leading, lit- 
erary figures . of 

ferred to admin ugly ju contempor- 
ary sociologicai studies, aud then, 
like- 'so many books .of a rough iy 
similar nature, gradually, disap- 
peared. Reynolds wrote other books, 
notably Seems J 

View of Politics 

sufficiently well-known te- 4 . .vob 
uriie of his letters td be published 
in 4923, four years after Ws dw^. 
.If ’he to remembered .ft ail today, 
though, it Is. for his MrsqiutU-W 
many .ways idiosynchtdc; 
tar ies on worklng-ctes* SyLj ® 
A Poor Mates } 7 oi«e to, hy jar tha 

, besti . ’. , ■.)'/. I-: 

■ As J. D. Osborne says la his intro- 
ductibn to this attricOTC TBprijtv 
Reynolds’s approach 2 %'iSRS 
.class life is “ almost pr^Hlan . But 
the qualification is important. R«y 
riblds came from a fairlSr 
Wiltshire, family, oducatrf 

.at t»ubl ic acjioblrJtUdted iCitom totry 


nt Mancliciter. University and. In 
1902 at the age nf twenty-one, went 
to Paris wiih the inteniinn of be- 
coming a writer. Disillusioned, Dr 
Osborne reveals, "with cdllors, city 
life nnd. perhaps, his own talent', 
Reynolds suffered some kind of 
nervous illness. Returning tn Eng- 
land in 1903 lie convalesced at 
Sidmoutli in Devon, and it was 
there, • living • in an English 
fishing village rather tlmn the 
French capital, that, he found tho 
inspiration he had been desperately 
searching for. For a number of years 
lie continued to -work on n satirical 
novel, The Holy Mountain, but he 
succeeded in getting it published 
only because of John. Lu lie’s inter* 
esc in A Poor Man's House— Rey- 
nold* having insisted- that- ■•Lane 
could only htive tha. one if lie. Wok 
tho other as'wolli ;. 

Reynolds claimed tli.it whep 
friends asked him why .ho had " for* ! 
sakeit ’.the society. : of educated 

a le " to live witn > the poor, he 
d reply that "it is good to'llve 
amdug those who, on the whole, are 
one’s superiors’'. This belief domin- 
ates A Poor Man's tiouie. Jt js a 
book written frorir two points Of 
view— that of the "educated * ob- 
serving ’writer, and that 1 of a man 
who envies -.the f life he • describes, 
-wishing: that he. could beH genuine 
part of.lt. Thei'fi is nothing unique 
in , this, except the way W. which m(? 
two .polpts .of View together become 
the true; subject-; of the book. It . is 
‘Reyiiolds’sl own • feelings, his : class 
an fit, Ws wonder, . nmazemenf and . 
adnintloti that ard .analyzed. Ho . 

‘ offers Jtlmialf .as o kind of. sacrifice 
to alas? consciousness, as in o liter- 
•eiit waysi.RuAlh had done before? 
h'ini and : Orwell was tq.do later, ; ( - 

*f Soap and Wotor. Hie buzz of the 
riiildren, -fhelr'mdnier’o Jquil ■voice, 
and thackorel R>h breakfast- . ^oy* 

polds ^rlt OH .quitabrn- 


saic and petTccrly commonplace; It 
to fur from idyllic ; yat ir wnuld 
need life much nf u poor in bring 
out the wonder; the mystery, of it 
all." The moments when Reynolds 
tries in lie that poor are (he weak* 
est ; purls of the book, but usually 
his - (id cm pis to convey the " prosaic 
and coinmonplfico " are rcstreinud, 
strntyhifnnvard. - and impressively, 
convincing. What one carries inpst. 
from A Poor Man's House are Rcvh 
nnlds's enjoyment at making tan ui 
the morning, eating with tho family, 
testing his . cluss attitudus ugaihst 
those nf the children, and being' 
initiated in iho skills or fishing and 
shrimping. . 

, But it is difficult to road the 
book without wanting to hear the 
other side. - ReynrilcftV convi(i(riu 
of rho superiority of working-class 
to middled ass life forces him into 
qn insttlqble dilemma, -If iho way 
of life lie so admires is the product 
of dmiger, hardship, restricted cdu- 
crulonal nnd. ■ work opporti initios, 
and stretches of near-pftveriyVlipw 
can he wish that those coiifliiloris 
should be changed ? - Reynolds faces 
upi to the problam and admits that 
he| prefers. things ns they are, plac- 
ing his hope,, for tha future not id 
sooialism - or oven in social reforni, 
but in the decay of middlr-class 
culture and - Us-, eventual replace^ 

3 tent by a ", culuire derived frofR 
te, lower classes”.'. .With no con- 
vincing theory of hoiV this’ prbeoss 
is to come apopt ok 1 ;, in do od, whet 
exactly it mepps. Reynolds’s mbs-, 
eqge cantos oVar finally as almost a 
celebration of suffering, a vague 
belief' that tlie personal snlvwttoq 
He has. found Jn a poor ti'mq’s -house 
will ; brie day,; be snared by all,’', 

; fhlp clearly embodios a , senti- 
mentality. about ,woi^lng ; cluai lifb 
which ■ Hepry, May hew could rievef 
hav^ : shared I though' tins precisa 
nature. 1 of ' Mayhqvy's, ..social ...pfld 


& 


lioliiicpl beliefs is fur from clour. 
This is [tardy heemise wc know 
surprisingly It tile about (lie man 
himself, aud partly bucause of the 
tenduiicy to uuhlisli selccriuns from 
his work router tlun complete edi- 
tions. Recently ilio situation bus 
begun to di.ntgc. - 
In her- biogiitphic.nl study Travels 
into the Poor Man’s’ Countr, 
(University of Georgia Press 197 
Anne .. .Himiidiccys ..has garliarc 
together what reliable informuiioit 
wc liavo abbut Mayhew’e, life, , while 

,’E. P. Thompson und Eileen.' Yeo irt ' 
The Unknown .Muyheut (1971). 
revealed how in Ja lead Gig judgments 
ubuut hint can' be When 1 they are . 
based on the familiar 1861 edition , 
of London Labour nnd the London .: 
Poor. This ediiiori included ■ only 
sonie of tlie 182 “ Letters *’ Mayhew 
published in 1849-5U, in bis capacity 
us "Metropolitan Correspondent” , 
of The Morning Chronicle s nntiun* ’ 
■wide survey , of labour condition^. . 

. ,-Tliuinpsori aq-d Yco printed sdec- . 
riqns front tiiis ■“ utiknown” May-! 
heiy, mid it is.'iiie same matcrlri.; 
-that Caliban Books have now uudoc-.f 
taken tt> publish in the 


chronological edition of which 
first volume 


. i 

I'J ,.! 


,i 

- c ■> 


has just been .pub-.;, 
Jished. ' . .j-. . ■ ,-. 

. It contains Mnyliew*s article - A 1 
Visit to' 'the - Cholera Diitideta <r ■ 
"Bermondsey arid ' the first 'tWelvt 
,of The Af orn ing Chronicle letters i , 
the.reinalridelr are' to -be publlsiiat , ( 
.’In: a. further f-ive volumes. Uirfor- ' 
,tunalely it looks as' though die; pro- 
ject Jft being undertaker.; with r 
minlinum.of 'scholarly help. Peter • 
Razzen.liqs contributed a general 
'jjiitioducfion and subject index to . 
t9i a first vplnme, but there is no 
other annotation or auidence. It \vill . 
-. bp 1 a pi ty if - a voidable oppovtunitj' ; 
i,.ta give Mayhew’ S' work. st>riic)hlm|i 
of . ’the cc nt ia lily : it ' deaeiwes "i- 
.tl»rowJt:ftW<ay. ■- 


. • . • 
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Webs of narrative 


By Louis Alien 
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of Hawaii. SIS. 
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MARIAN UR V (Kdltnr) : 

Tales or Times Now Past 
Sixly-tvfa Stories from a Medieval 
Japanese Collection 
199pp. University of California 
Press. £6. 
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The Japanese have always had h 
vast appetite for fiction. The Talc 
of Geiiji, otic of ihu earliest and 
finest novels in. any language^ is 
only one of a number of fictions 
which sprang from the refined 
court world of Heiati Japan, with 
its capital in Kyoto, its reverence 
for puems, its clandestine love 
affairs and its remoteness front 
the life of the people in the rice 
fields. The ability tn turn a verse 
was terribly important and much 
of the prose fiction is studded with 
poems, .or even — like the Ytrntn/o 
Monogdturi, completed half a 
century 'before Genji in 952 — began 
as a kind of web-narrative to huld 
together explanations of the origins 
of poems. Hence the name titer 
inanogutari, or “ poem- talc ", which 
is used to describe the genre. 


Translating work of this kind is 
a fur miti able task, since it involves 
mu merely a shift of time atfcl space 
but nlsd tm endless need to supply 
the ihrpad of allusion, doubly im- 
portant with Japanese, which 
thrives , on ambiguity. Mildred 
Tahuru has made n creditable stab 
at it, thbugh the work dnas bear the 
stamp of a promoted doctoral thesis, 
iif the apparatus If not in the text. 
Besides the translation itself, there 
is sui account of early Hoiun litera- 
ture (usefully done), close on ninety 
pages pt . notes, finding-lists of 
poefns, ji biblttigrsphy efcd at* index, 


The work is meant Tor scholars, yet 
I think' that scholars mid i he occa- 
sional common render might have 
preferred footnotes to cnd-poLes, 
since so mucli elucidation is neces- 
sary ns yun rend through the text, 
wonderiii’g perhaps whin ihc viirious 
titles ineun— 1 “ Director of the Right 
Division of the lliirenu of I lueses ", 
“ Minister uf llie Left ” inul so on; 
and you need to be shown the point 
of I he endless puns on which classi- 
cal JiipitnijsL’ poetry bases iis tech- 
nical virtuosity. 

In a few cases the poem slips 
into the background mid (ho itiirra- 
tive becomes out n it onions, us in the 
story of llie Minor Captain who 
takes shelter front the rain and 
glimpses a woman, huir trailing to 
the ground, through her rattan 
blinds, lie answers her song with 
his oivn poem and spends die night 
with her. In llie mnrm'ng she col- 
lects a dish uf greens from hi in and 
offers with them a poem inscribed 
on the petals of a pi uni blossom, 
the “ most unusual and tastiest 
dish ” of his life. Years later, 
retired from the Imperial Service, 
he becomes a Buddhist monk ajul 
sends her his robe to was,!] : 

I sleep all alone 
In ait ancteiu house 
Into which L.ist and snow 
Have made, their way ; 

Here, I offer you 
My black robe of hemp. 

The npparent inconsequence — or 
rather ellipsis — of the ending is 
further complicated hv llie fact that 
the fiitul poem is built up on word- 
play : “my black rube nf hemp” 
(a*a no kesa miri), until the idoo- 
gntnis wrench it into n single 
meaning, cun equally be rend us 
"It is nmrning '* (“I offer you” 
being the trait sin tor's amplification 
of rhe single verb min' — " is "). So 
die P'Oem can also be reud : 

In nil nld house 
In frost mid snow 
It is morning us 1 lie prone 
And sleep alone. 


By und large, Tnhnra’s translation 
reads 


Is well, though there arc occa- 
sional lapses into incongruous 
modern cse, as when a prince regrets 
he cannot call upon his lover " ho- 
cause of a directional taboo " (kaw 
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itn futagarehn), which might he 
nppi opr into in the mom li of nil 
amorous anthropologist but seems 
u litile out of place here. Snmuiiiiug 
else seems to have gone astray here, 
mo. In the lover's reply, occur the 
lines “Ililnyn Meguri no/Kimi in 
mircrcha ", which are translated as 
“You seem io he irmi.sf tinned into 
llie deity Ililnyn Meguri ", This 
doesn't tell die vender very much, 
aiul ignores n pl.iy on words. Hilo 
iio cun be read " one niglu ", meguri 
is “going the rounds", mi the verse 
could reud .something like “ Fate 
blocks the way /To our tweeting/ And 
so my lord/ Wanders through the 
night”. It is ibis meaning which 
mokes the prince ignore the taboo 
and spend the night with her afLcr 
all. But no translator can possibly 
fix all the meanings in print, unless 
he wait is his version m look like 
an endless series of parallel texts. 

Marian Dry’s selection from die 
Koujnfcu Monogwmi is u quite 


different (imposition. The Kottiakit 
‘ \fo 


is perhaps, with Uji Shiii Mono- 
gfltari, die best-known example of 
what the Japanese call setsiuva 
hiotgakii, literature of anecdote or 
legends, or simply " tales ". There is 
littic poetic element, no sighing 
court ladies, but a series of narra- 
lives which remind us of the fabliau, 
because the twist is in the way the 
narrative itself develops rather than 


in sonic subtly allusive word play. 

in English, 


Uji Shiii exists already 
tltnnks to u superb irunslutiim by 
Douglas Mills, who encouraged 
Marian llry to have a go m the 
Konjuku, though versions of a 
number nf its tales exist already 
in Kiiglixli and French. Professor 
Ury’s sixty-two tales aru taken from 
every quo of the chapters, so dint 


she gives us a good idea of the 
crnss-scciiiui of inir rests. 

The sources of the tales are very 
different. from those uf the Ytmumi 
Monoguluri : Konjuku deals with 
stories of Buddhisni, uf Indian nnd 
Chinese origin, and in Chapters 21 
to 30 with what Professor Dry 
describes as " secular tides of 
Japan The stories are arranged 
die m nd cully, in pairs, a recognition 
technique which is echoed in iltu 
familiar cliches that start them off : 
" imn wit mukiisld ", which auto- 
matically summons up " once upon 
a time r ' or “ long, long ago "—a 
s u in mens deftly eschewed by the 
translalor whu insists on "at u time 
now past ”, partly liecitu.se whom 
protagonists are named dm refer- 
ence Is to vent people not (ielivo 
creations. The result is meant to be, 
ns she says, but It “ typical and 
astounding So die iiunaiivc con- 
tains clrnnintic “stills" like die 
moments of intensity in u kuhuki 
piny and ends with a moral, though 
the moral doesn’t always encompass 
the entire range of the anecdote. 

One of the secular talcs — illus- 
trated by a woodblock prim — is 
interesting as nil example of how 
the supernatural invades the secu- 
lar and of how the world of animals 
mingles with the world of men. 
Seven fishermen uce blown by u 
storm on to nil island where the 
lord, who controls the winds, feeds 
them and enlists their help against 
an enemy, not of human shape, 
from unorher island. They prepare 
to fight, and ut the I lour nf the 
Snake two balls uf fire emerge from 
the sen, making the ntuuuuiii.s 
tremble. They ure the eyes of a 
ten-yard long centipede, glowing 
scarlet and green. Ail equally hmg 


and fearsome snake appears mut n. 
two give buttle. Things » Tj c 
for the snake until the fisherS 
arrows mid swords overcome Tfc! 
millipede, whereupon ihc won nd3 
Minke retires to the mountain 
winch the lord of iho island emcr» 
hiier, limping nnd wounded but £? 
ful at ihe victory. ll u invites ib ' 
seven til fetch their families ani 
muke i heir home on ibe few 
which l hoy do. No unc is allotted 
to land there, thiMigh its inhabiiann 


— ■ ■••■iHuiimi 

cross the sen mice n year in fan 

Province und * 

Kumndu Shrine. 


As n phius gesture, the laic ends 
with the affirni.il ion that the mea 1 ! 
kurniu from previous lives hid 
ensured their prosperity on ^ 
Island but the lord uf die island, 
hv his reference to the Kumada 
Slirine, shows lltut he is a Shinto 
deity. The tale might well haw 
been coined ns a piece o[ puk 
lie it y fur the Shrine. To call this i 
* similar” tale is straining the ' 
word, and Professor Ury admits it ■' 
C.iulil fit equnlly well into til? chap- ' 
ter which deals with .Supernatural 1 
emu ures ; but we should not bt : 
too fussy about these demarcation, 
particularly since no preface has 
survived in tell us the compiler 1 ! 
pm pose. Most of the tales concern 
discovery iit the psychological 
setae, the revelation of a reality 
beneath appearances, as when t 
government official hears a piece 
of music and can't help dancing to 
ii, slimming djjt lie was once only 
a strolling iifayer. So die work is 
in t crest ini* noth us n stage In ihe 
growth ol jiipancM! fiction, and u 
I'vidciuv useful to amhrnpologisis 
and studeiit.s of comparative 
u-ligioii. 
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«hc stories in iliis collection are 1 
nasty, brutish and fthorl— as, indeed, 
ki the life ilioy convey. Most or thorn 
pivot oil tlio iltoinu of snobbery, 
distantly recalling the Angus Wilson 
of A Uit Off -the Map, though this 
comparison dues not work m their 
advantage, Wluti is piercing and ex- 
act in Wilson's venomous vignettes 
comes across, in de Vuru White, 
uk pinchud und erkbhed. 

til I ” fhe title *tory, Cyril nnd Iimmii 
Want! condescendingly establish 
themselves in n terrace which they 
feel, having once lived in Mecklon- 
uu/gh Square, several degrees loo 
smart for. A power struggle ensuos 
ror the control of the lane that runs 
front their house to tho manor 
opposite. They aren’t very close to 
each other as a couple, lint have a 
wily tactical partnership that comes 
rrom their paranoid. attempt to kewi 
V.Pf-L fi« back at others: 

They could un dorse and but not 
comfort each other. Their egos had 
always been strong; but they 
avoided conflict by establishing a 
mutual selfishness. In a situation 
such as the present • each suffered 
tor himself and the other ". 

But snobbery, in these stories, has 
the tendency to backfiro on its 
unfortunate practitioners. Cyril and 
Emma arc evehtually isolated by 
their absurd calculations. In like 
vein, “ Portrait of a. Lady” sourly 
shops how the divided Miss Mu lit- 
gan. ashamed of being a Liverpool 
Catholic, loo embarrassed to tell 
i bow she has . sacrificed her career to 
looking after a menially handicap- 
ped slater, unwillingly destroys her 
chances of . a job with the Tiome- 
workers Association by charm- 
lossjy harping on her connections 
l c , or ?*** and Conservative 
Clubs. At. the end, still jobless, she 
marcly feels she should have used 
this ploy more insistently. 

Vere White falls between 1 ttfo 
stools. The writer on snobbery can 
either take an dxujtarft delight hi 
the baroque; extravagance of his 
material' ■ or tbaughtiully explore 
snobbciy's destructive workings. 
These stOrle* lack both the sheer 
operatic vivacity qf Ej F. Eenson’s 
wonderfully Waspish Luc^i pWriea 
and the sebsUfyity 1 to another’s 
social sens! tiveiress of, say. Picked s 
lit ■ Great, Expectations. Pe . Vere 
. White seems glumly trHpped In the 
\ spitd he I* attempting id. outface. ■ . 


Two of the talus deal miiIi homo- 
suxitiils. but one must scarcii hat tl 
in " Talking in llie Train " or " Car- 
nal Knowledge " fur the " nntlcr- 
standing" and " wiilf tanging s\ni- 
tiiilhius 11 thin so imp) exil'd tin* 
blurb-writer. The former, by 
nudgingly . overdoing tiitileriiaiu* 
mem, ruins a good idea. The nar- 
i a lot, ail Iri.slimaii, ha-, -.old Ins 
small lm.Hine.s.i and mo veil in Flit:- 
land. On a train journey, lie falls 
into con versa timi with an I'ligli'.li- 
mult, Charles. Being guv and be- 
reaved (n puruduxii'ul seMtn), he !•. 
quick to misimcrpiTi (Ttai|e>i‘s 
frloiidiinuss und Imagines die l.mer 
is attractcii to him, an errtir nun- 
ninmdud wher. ('Inirlus helps him m 
buy a house near is own. Their 
rulntionship slides downhill rapidly, 
reaching rock bottom when, on dm 
day of an outbreak nf ami -British 
violence, die narrator ucrideiuidly 
sends Charles a postcard depicting 
uit kly Ideally Irish rural scene. 
Think what Kingsley Amis l whu In 
“All the Blood Within Mo” lias 
written one nf the great kIhu t 
stories an unstated love) might have 


done with both the pathnf and (he 
uhsuidiiv nf this situation. Pe 
Veto White nicks it out with un- 


neifssary twists ami turns. Wee# 
reidi/r at llu* end that the toll- 


man is telling the stnrv to y«»- 
odiei viriint on a tram. “!*• 
limit >mtr luggaue that you «« •* 


■ ••III, ■> ” - 

llmiriteniniidi ; its « .gj**. 1 " 
always nieinil in visit." V« tiom 


opening op lion Hying vnu*. tw 
"i level " ending emasrul*«i »M 
impact of wlmi has gone !>«>«”*• 
the pay off in dicsc Moric* hardly 
ever pays off. 


Tin* inn naval of rrlwtoni be- 


tween llie lexn is duvtrly 
m»rd: die women me mampui ,llt , 
mid wliliiing, llie men obstinW 1 
oppressed; and mete » 
TTiiiiTieresqne Immninty M 1 , 1 * 
dm elicit*. In a wilier 
"Lily Cue", dm hosiipnd jjrj* 
fnmt m conference with nioi«r 
find that his wife has poured 
self a drink. Tins unsjHJtikgJ ^ 


suit a arum. inu fl 

rage hus " the effect m a 
was utmost as if he had 


was ulnmst as if nau 
with anniber man . Tins 
a bit even for IreUnd and 


Faster than light 
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the atmosphere auu end life**** 
k«ow it. ... w |be 
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world's failing government^ 
i hi* more remutr i«do(< 

j«t_lovin*ly 

morse-coded *« c . h Jl on _ i , r*^ e ^ 
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through time nnd mn ■ » J J 
of 1963. warning nf the ^ 
cuine ^tachvo nv arc 
fabtA’-dtan-light particlw 9, ^ 


Few icience ' -• fletlon. rtovot g aro 
about science. Most make supei- 
stitious use 
the purposes 
the tone Is’ _ 

and working scientist it rarely up 
pear. The gap 'between the two 
culture; remains. 

Gregory Bern ford’s Times cape, 
wbicn is by far ihe best novel yet 
from this wording physicist and sue- 


lastA ■tnan-iiKix 

respectablo fo tlie P h, V c ! rt Mtiflfo t 
lituugh imaginary; *od - 


«■>« 5 

OX 


u« of UngiTTrir wkwidj 1 

mses of plorand venue, but lhe Bavt | set j n an 

:JL B 2S2Sfe i ,n .“" ulory * like America circa 
““ the Kennedy 


the efforts of a rid'iB ^fjjjgsii 

Unive.miy of^ ui 

involving 


c!h,« the unives.-B.sj rv'j-aif » 
(U Jolla branch to make 


an 


experiment 


antimnnide, a ■“t*™ 1 ." (0 urlT 
cessful writer, is an exception. Its atomic structure, 5 f nh “.:.<cri« * 
prqtagdnisw , ere physicist* deeply ’ 00 bombardment, v 
: arid obsessively Involved in the e«i- inference effects in 


r tangled arduous pursuit of (rela- 
tively' 

* involves 

called , ... 

garden. Th« world of 1998 it close 


Goar don Bernstein. »J« ' |S5? 


L pure knowledge ; its plot in guest ion, is a n « n ! rcMl ,S a ap^ 
res them in what might tie iw; 4iu ultimoiei 'y.-J 
I hnagtnary science in a real obsession with h'n JP ™ l *®’- Kith > 


_ . f nicstfsr* ** j*sUi**- 

to tecmmal ecocatastrophe. Ah un- California shtksf cfnwBttJKr,* 


ah tin- Calitprniu Sfl r;^ aIt r, 

-MS- - • - t . I* pesti- Into surfing, sex andbomj ^ 

c, dcs, > i avip ? eijtcrfid : ifia world's befijddled TttiBM rseittcrit in ^ ^ ^ . 

“ disturn site oolitic* and rivalD^ 1 - dot 


. holy hroMr of . long-molecule 

■ cidcs, ;J»avipg-; emcred - ihe. v. 

oceans/ ' has developed laid * disUim slty poUtiC* ana ,1 '“" j ' ee nie 
blooms with the viru^Jike c»pa* the reader to ad ^ cd**'!!*! 

cny to’ transmute into versions of ‘ " 

1 ****** tlcmhns 

, m the food tluun. It> growth i* 


f.-?.« t0 ol r . ana ® ul ? ki*® version * ' of the haecceiiy of c ,5 |h i 

m is being Whw® *” Sg is wJJ 
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Convention, 

1500-1750 

Lawrence Manley 
This book is a new 
approach lo ways of think- 
ing about man's work in 
general. It is a history of the 
idea of convention, tne 
roles it played in the forma- 
tive stages of European lit- 
erary thought, ana in the 
development of modern 
thought. £10.50 

Part of Nature/ 

Part of Us 

Modern American Poets 
Helen Vendler 










ptl 


iRoIGdTj 

with a 

ic 

| genius. 


(«ead these Harvard^ 
books slowly and 

(, wWifeiiw. J 



"(Vendler's] style is lively, 
entertaining ana humane, 
with the boldness in gener- 


alization, the exactness of 
irietaphor, the conciseness 
in summing up a poet 
and the deadly accuracy 
in locating defects, that 
deliaht both the common 
reader and the expert'/ 

- - Monroe K. Spears, 
■ Washington Post Book World 
£10.50 

English Romantic 
Irony 

Anne K. Mellor 
/ Romanticism is generally 
seen as a secularized ver- 
sion of the divinely ordered 
universe. Mellor succinctly 
shows it also is deeply 
l ^ f° the philosophical 
skepticism and social tur* 
»ytence of the age. ; £?.00 


Is There a Text 
in This Class? 

The Authority of 
Interpretive Communities 
Stanley Fish . 

One of America's most 
stimulating literary theo- 
rists proposes a new way of 
thinking about the way 
we read. 

"For brilliance and force- 
fulness in argumentation 
and for sheer boldness of 
mind and spirit, he has 

no match/ . 

— Barbara Herrnsteln Smith 
coming soon £10.50. 

The Romantic 
impulse in 
Victorian Fiction 

Donald D. Stone 

An illuminating exami- ■ 
nation of the debt Victorian 
novelists owe to the 
Romantics. Especially com- 
pelling are the chapters on 

George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Elizabeth : ; 
Gaskellandthespeclal ■ 
problems the Romantic tra- 
dition caused them. * m50 


The Letters of 
Gustave Flaubert/ 
1830-1857 

Selected , edited and trans- 
lated by Francis Steegmuller 
"The correspondence is 
the perfect peephole— no, 
picture window— into the 
man who... is the standard- 
bearer of art for art's sake" . 
—John Simon, Safurc/ay Review 

"Only in his letters, these 
bnilliant notes from under- 
ground, can one hear 
[Flaubert's] unfailingly 
interesting human voice." 
—DianeJohnson, New York Times 
Book Review 
Belknap £8.75 

NOW AVAILABLE IN PAt>ERBACKt 

The Poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe 

Thomas Ollive Mabbott, Editor 
"Ma bbott's f u I l-dres$ ed i- 
tion of the poems . . .carries 
the authority of having 
been done from first to last . 
by th© one scholar best 
equipped to do it/ 

■r-firnes Literary Suppfement ■ 
Belknap paper ^5.40'- 


The Genesis 
of Secrecy 

On the Interpretation 
of Narrative 
frank Kermode 

An elegant inquiry into 
the art of interpretation. 

The subject is meanings: 
how they are revealed and 
how, they are concealed. ■ 
Norton lectures 
Paper £2.40; cloth £5.50 

The Bab Ballads 

W S. Gilbert 
James Ellis, Editor 

"To many, W. S. Gilbert is 
known only as the librettist 
of the famed Gilbert 8c 
Sullivan operas. In fact, 
Gilbert was a comic poet of 
genius. .. [His verses are] 
delectable '/—Saturday Review 
"A rea [treat. "—The New Yorker 
Belknap Paper £5.40; doth £10.50 


Harvanl 
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HISTORY AND SOCfAL STUDIES 


Heinemann 


Parliaments and Economic Affairs 
Edited by DAVID COOMBES and S.A. WALKLAND 
A study of the par lia moms of France, Great Britain, Italy 
and the Netherlands and how they have had to adapt to 
a change in their parliamentary business, cased £13.00 net 

Britain's Black Population 

The Runnymeda Trust and The Radical 

Statistics Race Group 

This book contains the basic information necessary for a 
better understanding of many of the problems facing 
black people in Britain today. 

cased £13.50 net paper £4.95 net 

The Future of Pay Bargaining 
Edited by FRANK BLACKABY 

This book explores the economic and political problems 
of pay bargaining in Britain, and reviews proposals for a 
solution. 

cased £13.50 net paper£6.50net 

NfESfUPSt/RUA Joint Studies in Public Policy 2 

Pension Funds and British Capitalism 
The Ownership and Control of Shareholdings 
RICHARD MINNS 

An examination of the extent to which pension funds 
are controlled by the established financial institutions 
of the City. cased £13.00 net 

History of the Idea of Progress 
ROBERT NPSBET 

'the finest general account of the history of the idea of 
progress . . . well-proportioned, compact, succinct, lucid/ 
New York Times Book Review cased £8.50 net 

Sociological Journeys 
Essays 1980 -80 
DANIEL BELL 

A collection of essays which bring together the authors 
best work,, and demonstrate- his continuing concern with 
the salient issues of the timos. cased E12.5Q net 

@ Heinemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3HH 


A trader from the badlands 
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By John Hemming 


RRUCI-: CIIATWIN : 

Tlit* Viceroy or Ouirinh 

155pp. Cnpc. L.'i.'i.'t. 

0 224 018205 


hi liis prof arc u> 77 k- FiYcriiii of 
Ouithih, Bruce I'liativiu oxpliiins'tliat 
liis original in I on i inn Imri Iil-uii in 
wins a study of die sIhvl- mule 
buweon West Africa mul Brazil. Hu 
was fuse in mod liy Fnincisco Felix 
du Sousa, ii Brazilian sluvc-triidur 
wlm bccuinu a lilmul bin i her of 
King Gezo of Dubomuy in the early 
nineteenth con liny. The Dnhomeuns 
were ]>ariiciilni'lv bullicn.se > — “a 

black Spuria squeezed buiwuun iho 
Vorubu l i"i lies iif prc-sciil-iluy 
Nigeria and diu Kwe tribes of To«i»‘’’ 
— and their warriors and their regi- 
ment of Amazons captured thou- 
sands of victims to fill Soukh’s slave 
snips. Sousa flourished and, to the 
fiuy of British abolitionists, became 
the richest ninn in West Africa. But 
changing attitudes to slavery among 
buroncmis and eventually among 
i Brazilians, as well us the tortuous 
j intrigues of Dull uni cun tribal poli. 
lies combined Lo ruin Sousa. All 
that now remains nf his empire me 
rnitmg houses and dozens of black 
offspring ]„ ihe crumbling town of 
(Juuiaii in the People’s Republic nf 
Benin. Across the Atlantic, in the 
impoverished nurih-eusi of Urazil, 
iiiere are similar relics and dusccn- 
aaais of i lie wicked adventurer. 

I Two tilings made Chat win change 
ins plan. One was an u u flirt iiiiaie 
jiii.su nders land in g when as lie drove 
innocently in wards l.'oiunou airport 
in a taxi, he heciune uninngled in 
j i 1 . 1 abortive coup : rebels escaped, 
Cliatwiii alune was arrested, and 


spent some tin vs that I would 
prefer in fnrgci " in a Hen in jail, 
lie gained first-hand experience of 
rodiiy’s equivalent of King Ui-zu's 
Ama/ons when a lady curpnral 
.siiuuped on his big toe; but his 
research iiilo ilic life nf 1’raili'isco 
de Sousa was cut short. The oilier 
del er re til wiis u reading nf Pierre 
Verger's miniuiiieiital study nf the 
lIciiin-Hra/il slave Hade, t'iialwiii 
decided that lie could ndd little Hi 
Verger’s .scholarship, and so instead 
lie wrote a work nf fiction. 

In 7 Vie V’titTMjt of Mim/u/i, ilic 
real Francisco de Sun mi becomes 
Francisco da Silva but mosi of Ids 
strange story remains unaltered. Wo 
rcud about his tough upbringing 
in the parched sen, Jo, the badlands 
of the interior of Bahia unci Pernam- 
buco. Orphaned in a devastating 
din light, Silva heroine a lonely 
canle drover. This experience 
Hindu In m re. source Tu I, cunning and 
utterly pitiless. lie acquired n 
Jeu tilery tmighness nud siuminn 
which eiinhlcd him m survive 
terrible ordeals in Dahomey ; once 
he was totally submerged in a vat 
nf indigo, with only a straw to 
brcaili through, so that he would 
turn acceptably hlack ; on unoilier 
occnsion. lie was left witlmur water 
or shade or food, to die. When a 
sudden change nf fnriuiie restored 
his wealth, Silva hud seen enough 
of the gory Da home mi capital, 
where the palace puthwuv was 
paved With human skulls, in have 
no pity nr remorse about the human 
cargoes lie packed off in lliu/il. At 
the height of his power, lie invested 
in a fleet of Hiiliinmn* clinpeis fast 
enough lo out strip British naval 
cruisers. But ilie.se fu.sl ships sailed 
at a sharp angle of keel, so that 
the iiatclirs bud lo remain li.n i i-iii-tl 
and there was n hi 'ill ili-.uli-r.tio 
nmoiig the cargo nf slaves. 

All this makes a strange sen ini; 
for the second bunk nf mi antlim 


wlio.se in Patagonia enlftid * 
mural praise. The stnr» , 
appealed to Ch.it win lUiPbS!^ 
“iiy priu ieni interest in ,SS tBU,e « 
i he slave trade hm E* 0 * 

description-, „f the dnstv h ‘ : 
the Brazilian interin,- and o?S?J 
and decay of the humid * 
Almost every iiagt' coninln. **■’■ 
Inusly ccm rise olisci vutilm, by /£ 
one who has travelled in ,2 
remote places and who rewktla 
outlandish the cSIk. 
strength of .he ImokftVfc 
wealth of detail, ,h c n, f i« 
depict inn of everything fr 0in S 
look of a iliun burnt alive » , 
brush! ire in „ iroe full 0 f » 
library of sleeping fruit ban' «r 
u, the pictures and icrmhe-rMdW 

fm nullings 0 f a lie nin h 0UMi 

Chat win reserves his nest tm. 
ful desci ipnons for anything (w . 
iiected with religion or supmtife 
He compares the power of a bl«c4 
thirsty Duhnmenn king, sonowU 
by prostrate subjects and theAulb 
of his victims, and that rf » 
/mrfcruxn do sertiio, a mighiv cattle 
harou of the Brazilian north-east, 
He nonces every custom or riunl 
that surrounds marriage, child-birth 
or particularly death in thra pui 
regions, lie loves in catalogue die 
curios .uni relics kept by old pscple 
--by Fiu arisen da Silva after bit 
event iiul decline, nr lay his daughter. 

77it' riivroii nf (hiithih is rcmail- 
ahlv short for a novel that conn 
lie l i-ii- ami fall nf a Iraiioj 
dvnusiv ami .spans a century end i 
hall in time. Rut it is none the lot 
powerful d< -spite its brevity, it tells 
of amazing adventures ia wild 
{•laces' ami makes compelling read- 
ing*. 


From the Punjab to Gravesend 


; SMALL TIMES is mean! for children between 
ciyhLancI fifteen, or older, or younger. For bright 
children u nil rclardcd. adults. For aunis, uncles, tettchere, 
pare nls. Its for anyone wh o’s i n (crested in spooks 
cooKery,aeiing,rojlcr skates, Roald Duh!, Christinas 
: carols, wind miffs and Frank Dickens, , 

Ns fonmyonc who wiints a hoard of ideas and 
miorniatjon about things to do and ln|ce pan mover ' ■ 
! , C hristmas. There may be quarrels in the family 
: about whom it belongs to -but there's enough in it for 
altlosharc. : 

SMAIXTIMES 

A spectiil 16 j>.ige supplemcn L with TI I E TIMES ‘ 
tf^durddy Ojhpeccniber* Don'tmiss 5t.;' ; ^ 


liy Michael Banlon 


ARTHUR WKHIJiV Ili l.U'ICO : 

K ; khs bi Knglniiil 

The DfvelopniiMit of n Migriuit 
t omni unity 

Oxfiutl UnivuisSty Press. 

I'-n’sfiilSfi 0 


M»ny recent stud leu of the posit imi 
of cm, lie mliKii'iiies in llritnin have 
seen me structure of ibe' receiving 
society as the main iiiflimncc upon 
maioi-Ky-minnriiy relations. They 
have written about the development 
of a system of cuntruct labour, 
eniuodica in immigration luws, as 
t.te state’s respon.su to the 
employers' desires. They have pic- 
tured British society as generating 
an exceedingly IlfdeFImid force, 
cu.ietl racism ”, which limits the 
opportunities open to ruciu] minority 
mtmhuis and impels them to fight 
und: in particular ways. 

Tliare are, of course, other 
avenues of approach. One of them, 
admirably illustrated by the book 
under review, is to start from the 
sending society : to sec the immig- 
rants as people with their own cu|- 
ture, as people utilizing the oppor- 
tumties for. higher earnings in order 
to pursue the same goals as those 
pursued by those of their fellows 
wuu dj not emigrate. This perspoc- 
livt* w essential to any uiiderstaud- 
infi of Chinese and South Asian 
minorities In many pails of the 
woHd Bntam included, but it can 
also illuminate the experience of 
emigrants from the Wcsf Indies. 

The British have not been sensl- 
livfl to those issues because their 
own emigration has been carried by 
the. waves of European- jeconomic 
success. They have been .migrant 
u S much . a » :/Bigra it t workers 
w J« n * « Asia and Africa, 
they ,have i built up Ifiitlc ethnic 
colonies, tit is has been more for 
reassurance .than to . provide ser- 
vtces .-esseatigl. -to-. group survival; 
Doubtless {here ere many who hove 
returned to Britain from The United 
States because they dislike the pro- 
children growing up 
to. be Americans ; they at least have 
gl unpsed ihe p6ii| ■ iii ,|he t ran Si- 
Hon from .iho first' to ihe second 
fiehersHon of settlement; j-bde rtlo-’ 


lively few British pc-.ple uri* run- 
-nuns nf how I'lfiii .1-,- lb,- psv.Tni. 
Jugii'iil cii.sis eniiiiJiil in i li.i it i-.iiii 1 
cminirics. 

The gnu Is uliirh vtuini. tills finm 
rim Asian ciHiun .y-.iii,> pin sue ililfi-r 
jruni those nf I’l iiish t-iiiigi.:up, |,v 
lie ng kiihtfij into l.inshi,, «„il 
iiciglibiiiirliusfl pal tnns. Sikhs .is 
Arthur Wesley IMw,.. shuus, L ,.,i 
rusiinnd in fiiKiniiiii tiiMriiiivi*s ,t% 
niihusiiisiiciilly ,i s Anv |. M | U1I 
worker, hut their first is 

fur family linnnur. S.iviiqis f,..,,, 
work in art I'.nglish fuctnrv mu hr 

used t.i liny land in ih,t Punv.J,, |„ 

help female kinswumcn m.iku 
gonit innii'iuges, an f ( m pi-ifm in 
services f,, r n r h L . ls . These may in- 
ireasc the famHy’s honour, bin the 
misholinvnmr of ,., u . rjf ils 
hers cim reduce the standing uf 
everyone else. 

*9 lho e “fi | y Veins uf J U1 sikh 

SLiilcment in riravcsvnil (whtre 

,b,S ruscu, d' was cun- 

onH ™t„ l kT men , wtfl c bH thoir own 
and might work as ninny a s 40 

ta!?* t 'f Ce i c ' Ihey Cl11 hair, 

f .tv ni ,tcd i th ? p,, !? s * a,,d I'veti as 
hev niuosed for there was ini imo 
w tell tales about their misrmuhit i. 
io™ cam ? , 10 an 0ll d afiusit 

JPP 9 ’ .^ cce| erated by the emigrants’ 
fear that the British would bring 
in restrictive legislation. Insu-ad «f 
spnnsiiriiig the inimigrutinn of only 
JJHJ® began to bring 

Ti,- w,v ®* ,?nd female kin. 

The women established * |„ >t 

|{I„i lhe snndhig aociety. ‘ihoy ttld 
ah«»f S ,u‘ er "i f n ,he,r bomr-niwns 
Sifchi ,h S *Hcir felli.w 

S lkhs » MReciaHy, of those they dis- 
approved Consider the case o! 

* young mjin 

as a dutiful son, remitted money to 
his- parents in the Punjab. Hi* 
father started to arrange a mar- 

fimft f u r h . l,n *. the bride’s 

family h«rd that he was often 

*m pt ' wi|! ‘ UnglLsh gitJs, 

rfaai y KewalU ** "* U * e 10 a mar ‘ 
-Y*,* .P Brsn l* were sad- 

.bSww’JSS S n Sfn°/ i'nTht 

the transient communitv”. Once 


bi.iidirfl ami flu> rWWrefl trough 
up in .u i hi il.nii i- isitU Pimjabi pro- 
piiei>. Hu.. i- nJdtr girls who 
iliuiq-.lit ib.ii Sil.lis ’•liDiild avoid 
bi-liiivmi> in u-iivf ill.tl mighl Irritaffl 
ahe Fiqtlisli wi-i'r put in their plait 
W* •■.|rn» ill li.ul in br siampio 
mi. im ilirv uiiild lead only w 
itiiiiHii.iliiv. 

T hr iiiiif.iriil i uniiilUHlty 
pm i'ii t in tin- WheoastW™' 

iiii'ti •nils visifrd iho Punjab i“T 
in-Hi ri-ifi\(*il svhli tlc-fercn.ee M 
ui'c miiir nf tlwir wraith; ,, e 
l.igf'i- began hi i.iy tn hiBisClf ^ 
.ire in-.i i -iiimiHU labourer* w 
l.irtiiiy, winking like itoR 5 - 1“*; 
■mi n Kim: i»u my laud 
inmnltrc. nf ,i fanning raste^ 
J.H-. hmimir U associated wi" 1; 
iiuldinp, mi the raid that wo 
imiigram* to the .sending s«ieiv h “ 
htiimd to wither. The P. urs *La 
wt-,ilili .mil tin- easy lit* in ® f,L 
hr:: nnu- ends in iliL-mselve*- 
In t lit* |iri«iriit phase the 
gi-iirration k c.uq'fit betj^wj. 
iiuii-ieni cnniininiity and 
ing sni tolv Hut is able w 
one off iitiiiiiist the oilier. FefOiF 
and ibis is a difficult <md dwS* 
observation In make— llw 
jiidii u uf the Knglkh ^ 
positive aspect, for ft _wll ma 
geueriiiiou gup within lhe ” (« 
minority smaller than it *"-,5 
l*nrii]ii.-un migrants jn 
States. There the second M 
rcat ted against their .iw 
felr guilty about , the P/Y ^ 
caused them. In Britain *? l0 ‘ { c . u i e n 
kccmihI- and tliird-geHera 1 * 0 *!/* cak 
will want in be idcmif'Cd ** 3 
.Mini the transient i 
become a new kind of s< ? £ -® 
like the hyphenate 
the Atlamic tfrJ'J'Awerici ^ 

Italinn-Aintricans, etc), . 

naime of that group •J* 1 * £5$ 
depend uimn the scope 1 
society allows the new col ony 

Jungles, edited by Edward 

of the Sitpitbsionian * rt ir: 
Washington, and written 
searched by a ,ea , m - , e 
botanists ond zonlogisl® 

Cape. £16. 0 224 QlWl V’ lS iSfS 
as a contribution, to l**e ' #Te tiit 
scnraUonist campmgn, ; 

.world's ruin forests from 7^ 
tion. ■ Tfiiis . Snformativ* j 
generously lllusuaied . f? 4 tfiam* 
the delicate relatjWttWj. ^ 
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Haitian divorce 


By David Geggus 


PIKRRF. PI, UC 1 1 ON : 

Toussnint I/Oiivcrturc : tie 
I'esclavagc an poiivuir 

399lip. Pads: 14di lions de 1’F.cole. 


tfENDA PARKINaON : 
"This Gilded African ‘ 
L’Ouvertuic 

212pp. Quartet. £11.99. 


Toussjint 


The rise and full of Toussnint 
L’Ouvermre is one of the great per- 
sonal epics of world history. The 
son of ail African chief, born a 
sfare, he emerged when ulmust 
fifty from rlie obscurity of a West 
Indian plantation to become a 
figure of international renown. A 
small, ugly, burely literate black 
man, within a decade he established 
himself as one of the most brilliant 
soldiers and astute statesmen of his 
day. Betrayed and imprisoned by 
Napoleon, he died with dignity in u 
squalid Alpine dungeon. 

Personal drama apart, Toussaim’s 
career is one nf abiding historical 
interest. France’s monster cnl.niy 
of Saint Duminguo, where lie lived, 
was one of the most materially suc- 
cessful of all slave societies. A 
keystone of the Atlantic economy, 
it . was probably the wealthiest 
colony in the worlds when it col- 
lapsed like a house nf cards during 
the French Uevuiuiion. The ensu- 
ing power snuggle between its 
white and free coloured ctimimmi- 
tics and half a mil I ion black slaves 
richly complicated by French puli, 
tics and foreign intervention, offers 
a fascinating study of the inter sec- 
lion of class mul colour conflict and 
af revolutionary uncial change. 

Though shaken by the largest slave 
revolt of all time, the plantation 
regime in Suinl Duminguo crumbled 
surprisingly slowly. Some 70,00(1 
European soldiers died trying tn 
maintain it, but hfu-r twelve years 
of bloodshed the ex-slaves pro- 
claimed the Republic of Haiti, the 
first ever (apart from t ho ■ I'nind 
oiaies) 110s1.cnlfi11i.1l society and tire 
nrst modern black Mine. 

h was against ibis backdrop nf 
slavery, war nud revolution ili.n the 
mur coachman of the Breda plan- 
tation rose to pn.i mi 111-iit v. Having 
joined iho rrhej .-.laves v. Im h.u! 
devastated Saint Doiniiignc's nim- 
Jent northern plain, be fought fur 

j, Evading Spanish rnvalists and 
men iho French Republic, nncii it 
nad declared xlaecry ,il»ilMii'il. 

Moulding fiehl-liMiids ami flunkies 
into an effective guerrilla army, he 
expelled Spanish and Rritb.li 
Dll, l slowly in.iii it-uvied 
“imself intu a puMtimi uf Mipiiuiie 
P®y rcr » only a fnniuliw *!u>i 1 nf 
ndependpace. Tliis wns achieved, 

J” 1 "*. 1 incredible cm page, only 
m onths after |,is death. 

•,i^ e £ - .subject has attracted much 
rp?A° a rfl ? wiring hut little basic 
! v.. l as, « hnweicr, «o 

» ** '? p,e r r e Pine lion’s biograpltv 

work solidly grounded on the 
V a iu« e i co1 1 ions of the Archives 
w< >rk of haute vulgoi i- 
-n ” r *ihor than an academic 
n»w°Sf Hp ? ^ r ‘ n S s lo light much 
frnm ? aler, *I and q times liber. illy 
01 ,IS sources. By staying close 

Wishful thinking 


lo the documents, it avoids many 
of the errors rlt.it bestrew the 
printed literature and which have 
been compnimded liv succcssi/u 
writers. It is essentially a pnlitic.il 
ui(igra])hy. 'ihe auiliar pevs little 
attention either tu the miliurv 
events that bulk large in must hiii- 
g rapines of Totissaint or to die 
socnil hnckarulind. The physical 
environment, is not mentioned", and 
of that strange twilight world in 
which Saint Domingue sltnvjy 
became Haiti we learn little. 
Plucliuii is careful, however, tu set 
iuussuint’s rise in a broad enntext. 
While tlic war with Britain, lie 
notes, produced a political rcvolu- 
tion 111 tlie blacks’ favour, it was 
the Republic's policy of scquestivi- 
ing aliseniees’ property iliut curried 
tinnugh a social revolution, uf 
which Toussaint became the guaran- 
tor. The influence of French Re- 
volution historiography is evident, 
and the writer's knowledge of Paris 
politics is put to good use. 

Phichon's stress on the early 
appearance of a black landholding 
clnss is novel. It leads him to down- 
play the pro-white aspects of 
Toussamt'.s policies, for which black 
contemporaries (his and ours) have 
tended to reproach him. Very few 
whites, he claims, were given back 
their estates. Toussaint’s govern- 
ment was “ racist e ” ; " it 

iiationnlisaic les plantations ”, It is 
fill the period of Tousso ini's per- 
Minul rule, 1799-1801, time Pliichon 
conceiurntcs, not on the cmnpaigns 
of tlic 1790s and the War of Inde- 
pendence. Depicting w tine femlalitu 
insatiable " of local itiiliturv chiefs, 
lie contrasts Toiissuint’s pnlitical 
skill with his failure to revive the 
ecu no my. T'liere is 11 cuiiimcndiiitie, 
if 11 11 satisfactory, ntienipt to qiiuniify 
ecniioinic dcvclapmcnts, nud some 
interesting details 011 Tons saint's 
white government personnel. Finim- 
cid] and .idiniiiisirativc dians, 
Pliiclinu slircwdly observes, hud 
political advaniuges. They oiiiibled 
the hlack governor to stockpile re- 
sources in secret mul discreetly to 
keep the whites at n distance. 

In arguing that Tuuvsuim's nmlri- 
riiciul mu look was merely u rucude, 
Pluchon builds up ail iinpuiiant ■«- 
imer|>retutiiiii of tlie epic clash 
with Nupnieou. Thu First Consul, 
lie (lemmisti'Htes, inilinlly intended 
to govern Saint Dmiiiugue tiuuuuli 
Tniivuiini, until the linin' invaded 
Sp.uiisli Siinln Domingo, pruvnctl- 
lively floiiliiig 1 lie nictrnprililiiii 
fiat. With the ct'onninv in iho hands 
uf the blacks ninl French cnmnic-rce 
exciii<ic(| rruni it, Btniupmie still 
icsisteil planter pressure to attempt 
tu rest ore slavery, oven after the 
expedition uf rccmiqiiesr Imd sailed. 
In tliis light, the Ta-cIi-it expedition 
lunks less like 1111 net of virintis 
illegal mu a ni a than a Inst-ditch 
in tempt tn keep the pl.inriit imi 
regime in French hands, Toussaiiit 
is shown nil along to bo intent on 
i ude pen don co, though it is not sug- 
gested exactly when this became his 
goal. The vexed question nf his 
failure openly to declare indepen- 
dence is convincingly attributed to 
the hostility nf the United StRtcs. 
Britain, on the other hand. Is 
assumed, wrongly, to have favoured 
Saint Pumingue's secession under a 
black ruler. 

Plucliuii adopts a consistently 
cynical imeijiretaiion of all the key 
events nf Tnussa ini's career. The 
execution of his nephew MoTse was 
a deliberate ploy. In the mulatto 


plot against Guvcrnor [.aveaux, 
imissiiint sought not tu save hut 
H' overt Ii row him. Cuinniissiuner 
Suiuliunux was sacrificed tu appease 
the Ficnch Royalists. Agent 
rlcdoiivillu, si 111 1| urly driven our, 
had not really heun insii uciuti lo 
sow discord in the cnlnny. In this 
funner director of tlic French 
lustituic 111 Haiti, one senses a cer- 
tain sympathy lor these powerless 
metropolitun officials. Isolated and 
battled m a laud slipping inexor- 
ably away from European influence. 

Given_ a greater familiarity with 
the military situation, however, 
some of these judgments might have 
been revised. This is especially true 
01 the earlier part ut the "book, 
where Fluchnn is least satisfactory, 
rind he used Spanish sources, he 
might have been more reluctant 
to present Toussaint merely as an 
opportunist who took no part in 
organizing the great slave levolt 
and who abandoned the Spaniards 
for the l-rench out of self-interest. 
Strangely, Tnu.ssa hit's famous pro- 
clamations of August 1793 receive 
no mention. The well-known 
Lavenux correspondence is also 
entirely ignored. This has the fur- 
ther consequence Unit tlie curious 
relationship between the cx-slave 
and the French aristocrat is given 
scant treatment, though what 
Piiichmi does say is refresh in&lv 
unsentimental. None the less, these 
letters arc central to a consider- 
ation of Toussainr’s complex per- 
sonality, an area the author illumin'- 
ntes little. Tnussaint remains, us 
ever, tin enigma: vain but with 
astonishing self-control, both plnin- 
speaking and devious, ruthlessly 
ambitions yet devout, humane, even 
prudish. 

Pluchon, however, docs cast one 
penetrating ray of light back into 
the obscurity of Toussaim’s past, 
hitherto 0 subject only of fable. 
Recently discovered lego] records 
show him to have been freed fifteen 
years before the Revolution and 
reveal that lie himself was a slave. 
holder, working n small property 
with n dozen slaves. This was some- 
thing iliut the inscriiriible slave 
leader had succeeded ill covering 
up until now. 

lie Tcselauage au pniftwir is a 
«obor, somewhat spare work.- It 
lucks the fire of The Black Jacobins, 
and does not supplant Lhe classic 
biographies of Schoelchor nmi 
I’miluus-Kaimnn, but it is un- 
doubtedly n major study. We now 
await an exploration nf the sources 
in Spanish and tho publication of 
the definitive I/Oiivurtiirc corres- 
pondence. 

Weiula Parkinson’s hook is a 
popular biography. Its blurb claims 
it ns " thoroughly researched " hut 
It is based 011 the snme dozen or 
so works as many similar hiogi R- 
pities. References to documents 
“ from the archives of Haiti ” will 
not hear examination and the list- 
ing of archives In the bibliography 
is quite gratuitous. . Although the 
author’s imaginative recreations of 
some aspects of Toussaim’s life are 
not wirliout merit, the text is pain- 
fully innccurate, and not just for 
the specialist. Added tu mistransla- 
tions, misnttrlbuted illustrations 
and a number of misspellings nf 
pepper names that passes belief, it 
becomes an irritating book to road. 
It should, however, introduce many 
new readers .to a fascinating 
subject< 


By Lucy Matr ■ 
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series under the general editorship 
of Professor Morrls-Jones, and it 
consists of a number of assessments 
of the state of play given as seminar 
patiers at the London University 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
before the conclusion of the Lan- 
caster House negotiations. 

Politics may be ,the art of the 
possible, but economics seems to be 
a* easy as cooking. Colin Stone- 
man tell* whom it may concern 
just, what he must do : aim at 
economic independence within rive 
or ten years: meantime require 
foreign capital to maintain invest- 
ment and output, until Africans 
have bead trained to take over; 
have compensation assessed by an 
outiide authority (but pay none to 
those who evaded sanctions or. Who 
may' “ sabotage, the new policy ) ; 
maximize African participation by 
requiring foreign managements^ 
train the entire work force. More 

interesting' is D - p* ^ Br ^ e * 

of the effect of sancuons. loudly 
proclaimed' in Rhodesia- to he nuga- 
tory until the moment » came to 


demand their withdrawal. He cort 1 
dude? that they did eventually 
begin to bite, but that the 1 worst 
sufferers were the African .^opula- 
tion— a logically predictable copse 1 
quence of any effective blockade. 

Richard Hodder-WilHpms dis- 
ousses the likely response of dif- 
ferent sections of the population to 
reformist or radical economic 
policies, James Barber the relations 
of the new. state with its neigh- 
bours. John Day goes to great 
lengths to demonstrate from the 
statements of the political leaders, 
and sometimes- from the alliances 
that they have formed, that ’’ tribal- 
ism is of no significance in Zim- 
babwe ” { he docs not see far enough 
ahead; to the time when the external 
enemy is less important than the 
internal rival. A. R. Wilkinson, the 
only writer to take into account the 
situation credited by years of inter T 
rieclne! war, mbre per Linen tly refers 
to “ the worrying \ resurgence of 
. tribal divisions . . . ref (acted -by the: 
■ appearance of triballyrba^ed politic- 
al pasties ff* >1 v-7 1- 1 ■ «'! i 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
BIOGRAPHER 

Rabert Folkenflik 

This is the first hook-lengih work in English wi he devoted 
to the ac hie vein ciits of Samuel Johnson as a biographer. 
Professor Folkenflik maintains that the biographies have 
been frequently misinterpreted mid thttl critics huve failed 
to recognize the sophistication of, Johnson’s approach to the 
writing of a hteyary life. Looking at the biographical works 
as a whole, he compares the darly ones with Che later Lives 
of the Poets. He considers Johnson’s biographlca-J practice 
m he context of Ins ebneeption of man, discusses his prin- 
ciples of biography, and treats in detail one of his greatest 
works, the Life of Savage. 

“ There should be room for Lhis book on' the shelf of any 
Johnsonian, of hnyone interested in biography as an art 
toirn, of any student of eighteen th-cen tiny English litera- 
ture. It Jias many praiseworthy qualities .” — Bertrand H. 
Bronson, Eighteenth-Century Studies. 

“ • • ■ ■ work of lucid exposition anti helpful historical guid- 
ance. — rC. J. Rawson , Seiuanae Review. 

,r . . . a fine piece of research which all students of Johnson 
must now study ... a model of scrupulous scholarship and 
original analysis/ W/iir lan W. Hamilton, Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology. 

224pp. £10,25 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W1 ■ 


Current issues 
from Columbia 


HUMAN NATURE 
AND HISTORY 
A Response to Sociohlology 
Kennel/i Bock. ‘An eloquent 
defense of historical processes 
as movers arid shapers. of 
mankind ]’ — Kirkus Reviews. 
“Both Scientists and human- 
ists should read this, to be 
reminded that they exclude 
each other at their own peril” 
—Library Journal 524.60 .■ 

SCIENCE AND CONSCIENCE 

M/flon R. Vessel. A distinguished 
legal scholar explores why the 
American “either/or” system of 
dispute resolution has failed lo 
cope with c.opiRl$x soplo-spfen- 
lific issues— e.g. nuclear wastd 
v. cheap energy; genetic engi- 
neering v. reducing birth defects 
—and how this critical problem 
can be redressed.'. 520,70 

BEHIND EVERY 
SUCCESSFUL MAN 
Wives of Medicine 
and Academe 
Martha ft, Fowlkes. Based on 
40 in-depth interviews, this 
startling work provides new; 
Insights into the elements of 
successful professional careers, . 
and reveals the implicit dis- 
advantages for women who 
aspire, to professional equality 
with men, 522.75 


EXPLORING THE CiTY' 
inquiries Toward an 
Urban Anthropology 
Ull Hennen. A stimulating first 
attempt, by a sensitive and 
perceptive observer of urban 
life, to relate influential ideas 
about urbanism to traditional 
anthropological theory and 
ipelhod. $19.50 

GLOBAL FOOD 
INTERDEPENDENCE 
Challenge to American 
Foreign Policy 

Raymond F. Hopkins and Donald J, 
Puchala. A searching examina- 
tion ofhowiheU.S;, as the 
world's maj'pr fopd exporter, 
affects the prices, flow of 
trade, production incentives, 
and degrees of food 'security 
for other countries. 

Cloth, $26,00; Paper $9,10 

INDONESIA AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 
American Interests in 
Island Southeast Asia 
Robert Pringle, 'The most 
important study of U.S. policy 
toward insular Southeast Asia 
vet published,'— George T. , 
McKahin, Cornell Univorsity 
Cloth S39.00; Paper $11,70 
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Vestigially Grecian 


By J. Mordaunt Crook 


JOHN BUMMLRSON : 

The Lire and Work of John Nash 
Archil cel 

2J7p|i. George Allen and Unwin. 

T21). 

0 U4 720021 9 


Spring 1935. The limiting is going 
up In tlio Mall for the jubilcu of 
King George V. Georgian is smuri, 
Regency chic. And u young nrchi- 
tecmral journalist hits the hook- 
simps with Julm A fash : Architect 
to King George IV. The Times 
Literary Supplement greets it wiih 
n double-page leader headlined 
“ Bririiinniu’s Architect”: a cclc- 
brution of “ victory architecture " 
by u new’ literary talent, “ brilliant 
. . . vivid, logical iiini epigramma- 
tic". The Times follows suit with 
"The Prince of Architect*”: a 

saline to the “landlord of niiiuira- 
mic planning And The Listener, 
in ihe shape of P. Morton Slnmd, 

f oes overboard with deliglu: “Mi 
tinuuerson has achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible. . , . [This] is the 
most important book oil English 
orcliitecLirre that lins appeared for 
two gene ru t ions. !r is not claiming 
too much for it to say that it has 
intcniiiiinnnl significance. . . . fllis| 
unforgettable writing [inmches] the 
best criticism of any age." 


mul cluciditting dm wings : few 

iirchiicciiii'al h jsioriu ns huve spent 
more hours ill ihe Public Record 
Office ilmn ihe ciirutur uf Sir Jolin 
Sonne's Museum. 

So the prnbk-in of as&imi knion 
must have proved less imractalile 
than i he problem of perspective. 
Here the difficuliv must luivo 
.seemed iiisurniniiii tunic. I low could 


Well, perh. ips reviewers were 
mine generous in ihose days. Even 
so, it whs a remarkable sun. Sum- 
mcrsim hud managed m make nrchi- 
lucliirul history read us excitingly 
ns a detective story. As Mai tin 
Briggs put it jn ihe Burlington 
ouigiictnc, the reader is never 
made imcoinfortalily conscious ih.it 
lie is really faced with mi extremely 
learned bunk". Forty-five vents 
inter Sir John still lias the same 
gift Dot does iliu old magic still 
work ? 

When lie decided to rewrite his 
jtrst bonk, Suimnersim must linve 
kiiiiwh that he wus fared with 
problems of assimilation and 
perspective. Since. .1935 the study 
of -architectural history has heen 
traiisfonned. Once ,111 aiu.iti-ui- 
Mitliusuism, ir is mnv ail acmleinic 
iliSL'ipline. And die ummal crop 
of new material, in article nr 
moiiDgruphic form, is form ida hie. 
As regards tbu archiieciure of 
jiwMi Nash, however, most uf thu 


."iimvii of London, Volumes' iwcttiy* 

¥"£.*• , ,hir W' lw ® 5 in Ikrmpme 
llobhiuise s Regent Street (13751 

??&•». S “ ,l ." d ®r* , » Recall's Park 

liatfll ; and in 1 wo useful hooks hy 
■Terence Davis: The Architecture 
of John Nash (19R0| and John Nush. 

More 1 r, ," Ce t. Architect 

flSGRi, b molly, over the years, 
bummerson himsolf has hardly 
been idle in excavating manuscripts 


S an old-sty lc biography he il reused 
I 1 11 P. i" such a way Thai h would 
’ satisfy a new gcneniiioii of pro- 
fcssionnl «rr hismri.ins ? Was it 
■’ possible any longer m exclude the 
intel leer uul cum ext of Regency 
* urclii lecture, in particular the 
. theory of Neo-classicism mid tile 
philosophy of the Picturesque? 
;i Aliovo nil, iv 11 s il siill acceptable 
in publish “a siiiiy" in essentially 
J mm- visual form ? After all, the 
' 3935 octavo — opart from plans und 
vignettes — boasted only two dozen 
di ini mi live pluungraplis. Well, 

Sii in nier son decided on no change. 
“ The approach ", he explains, 
•hardly differs from ilmt uf the 
fii st book. My aim has been simply 
lu reconstruct the life nf John Nash 
und to combine narrative and 
architect urn I description jn an 
intelligible hcciuiiii of ihe man's 
life and wliut he achieved ill it." 

What is ihe result ? The cure nf 
ihe book is an account of ihe 
“ Mrlrnpnlhan I in pro vein mils ” uf 
Regency London : the planning and 
construct inn of Regent Street and 
Regent's Park between 1810 mid 
l "13. This is a mi perh piece nf 
urban Ills lory, uliidi unravels ilio 
pt»lii ii'iil, cLiinniuic mul nilmiiii- 
.sti alive prucusses uf a supremely 
complin. ued upeiMiiun wiih lucidity 
mul wit. At ihe same time, weaving 
jlselt in and out uf ihe m iin pint 
1* a (|iiiie extraordinary suli-plul : 
cash's “ liar 11111 -si ur 11 111 career as 

uiclliiect, courtier mul property, 
ttavrlnper Those sect ions — Nu.sli tlio 
in -.vii.pl a 1 liter ; Nash the speculator; 
i.ush the 'gambler and ml venturer 
at the Prince Regent’s court— are 
nindels of the historian's cruft. And 
Sir John's writing, as iiltvuvs, is 
blessedly free from jargon. ' It is 
Nashs artistic lifu which remains 
Hu site ; ,\nsh tin- dc*. inner Nn-.li 
1 he tlvi ura lor, Nadi the ireaiur 
above all nf ihui proieaii synthesis, 
l In: Regency style. 

...There are simply not enough 
urn strut unis. Now Sir John has 
alw.iys been knnwn for Ins fun id inns 
imdei. statement (“Should St Pun. 
r r ns ... he preserved ? . . . I do 
lint kfe why nut"), liven hi 19.15 
Kingston Lisle” (II. tie Cronin 1 
HaHiiigs fi complained lisuiidoitonv- 
nimislv in the AivhlieciiwnJ Review • ( 

Mi Sum in erson has si r esse 1 1 nutli- 1 
mg. As a hisiuriati ho is .sound ; us 
a MBftwr precise; his . , . dcscrlo- 1 


v Nash into e.vplnwims nf frelinp, one 
t niiy llt fee* inclineil 10 be a I in lu 
I emir it! of his tleliberme under- 
1 xii-ienieiir.” Half a century luier 
* hat instinct tar undersiaieineni has 
, bofinte legendary, (lnr (ilympiiiit 
, C 11 i-itin- prefers 1 lie . driest record of 
a building, lie suspects evocative 
, phi.liigrnplis ; lie Inathe.s i lie 
rtiapsuilv in prim. Once lie even 
uiililMieri a Imok on Wren with no 
illustrations at nil. 

All very well fur nil audience of 
scholars. They will know where tn 
look. Rut wliur nhmit the first- lime 
reader? And linw else hut by illu- 
stration, comparison and descrip- 
tion is it possible to evaluate n 
supremely visual art ? In Nash's 
case, 1 he music.-.' is deprived of 
almost every jewel in his stylistic 
crown. Where is l lie curious steeple 
of West Cowes church ? Where is 
the octagon dairy nt Blaise ; and 
where is John Linnc-ll's " touchingly 
hen 111 if ul watercolour view " «f 
Picturesque Blaise Hamlet ? Where 
is the classical library at Barnsley 
Pu-j; ? Where is the Gothic gallery 
at Sliaiibully, and the Guihic tlining- 
1 omit at West Grin si end ? Where Is 
the stately, icou-frnnied picture gal- 
lery 01 Atiing limn ? Where is the 
Gothic fantasy-design For Curl 1011 
House? Where are the hi/nr re ex- 
puriiiieniul projects fur the Church 
L umniisMoners ? Where are the 
ghrieihig itiieriiirs uf Rriglitun 
F •ivilitui, the glorious sluie-.ooms of 
Buckingham l'uluce ? Where is ihe 
Theatre Royal, Iluymarkel ; the 
Kuyiil Opeiii Arcade ; the sprawling 
staircase uf the Hnited Seivire ' 
t lull ? Where are the villas or 
Re-jvnt's Park or the niiniJtiiru man- 

of hu-k Village ? Where's I 
Gar 11 sin lie ? Where's l.ough Cnuiru? * 
Where, nit where, is thu sens.nii.nul P 
domed library at Caledon ? All miss- ti 
■J 1 " All sacrificed, presumuhlv, to 1 
Hie concept nf “ Ui cliileniti a! I 
biojtvapliy ", But wliai sort of hio- l 
graplty can it he which limits any 1 
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a sciiolni- prociio; his . . . dcscrip. 
lions p< hiiildings . . . tire technically 
superlative ; yet if une did not 
suspect that it is Mr Sunnnursun's 
well-ln id design hy moans of his 
own masterly moderation, to entrap 
both admirers and detractors of 


Getting into print 


By John Fuller 

B. E. BELLAMY: 

SKEfEM' Pub " shin ‘ in 

,olHs7aJ%“" l,,Wl us - 

The distinction between the private 
printer . and the, owner of a small 
. press is crucial, but: rather difficult 
.tri describe precisely. Ai one 
cLin! inf! we are safe to contrast the 
skills of (he amateur craftsman 
with those of the amateur publish- 
ing editor. We understand the dis- 
tinction -perfectly when we compare 
a fine folio St Mtftt hcuTs Pa£ S l on 
with the entire text cbt . in lino- 
rhe first published pam- 
pnPetil.cif Thom Giipn or Donald 
i E avj £r T. ? ,Kller wore produced on 
•the Pershke Vicobold trown Folj" 

g ktcji of Oscar Meliur’s Fantasy 
cess (whose total nut pur, down to 
me last OUDS playbill, is now being 
. reissued on microfiches, u monu- 

'Sff t f . history) ; (he 

foi mer hy Kim raylor*s Ark Press, 
a monument of perhaps' nothing so 
much as ihe sensibility of the 
printer, who describes b/s first ex* 
perience thus ; ... ... 

ft was therefore ifie ftilfliment of ' 
nn.eid ilri-hift to, stand one wintry. 


day in 1954, within sound of the 
Cornish sea, in n lofti> shed 
blackened by the herrings once 
smoked there, and in t|, e com . 
pnny nf cold type. ink. paper, and 
the amiable undying monster of a 
century-old hiiudprcss. For a first 
exercise in setting I chr.sc a 
silence* ^ Kierkegaard oil 

« rt Hft i! Ve j Cr ’ 11 is clcar ,h »*. on the 
■ v on« hand, many small presses turn 
out utter rubbhh in service to the 
Muse,, and, on the other, not every 
printer obsessed by esparto grass, 
kerns and gas-powered gold stamp- 

'"L Pre « S n is „^. ort of worthwhile 
copy. B. E. Bellamy q rather ex- 
pensive little book tackles the dis- 
tinction with a multitude of fasci- 
.naimg examples, rightly concentrat- 
ing on poetry and the private press, 
and- concluding his' initial historical 
survey, with an account of eight 
contemporary presses, three of 

™J cJ ■ Pa ® 1 * Winter 
and Mandevllle) hUve made a not- 
able contribution iq the publishing 
oi new verse. . 


Il is a commonplace that the pub- 
licutton of poetry is in difficulties, 
and although there may well be 
°* 3 Elution for commer- 
f- 1 . short of closing poetry 

Jisls altogether it . dues not seeni 
W lo And. r.ihriihq small press, 

however, ibe onlyieal difficulties 

( 8J U me tn Prfnt, 
and. (bj channels nf disiriboiion. 


iniattft* nf Marble Arch ? Or the 
,lf Burkiiigliaiu 
Palace ? Alas, we now have four 
nooks an Nu*h — two by Suniniurfiuii, 
rwo hy I ervnrp Davis : tb. i-e are out 
7 # I»i;mh. and nut one- uf iiu-m j s 
ilef mu ive. 

hoi limnlely, for tlui.se who care 
[n bulk, there is Still a y.oii,| drill of 
Regency LimuIiiu left. Nash’s master- 
pkiii. at least, survives. The bniiid 
.space hi ‘IVafalgtir Si|iiiirt< ; tlio 
sweep mg curve nf Regent Siroet ; 
the cent rid focus of Oxford Circus: 
nud the glmluus iianuriimii nf 
Regent .s Park. Here is lest Iniimv 
cniiiigh to a imistd-/ of sccnugi-.iplii'r 
design, lk'vjiiiu deiiiulliiuii aiul 
Hltcrut iciii, despite t he swings and 
iniiiKliiliiiuts of tiiste. Nash still 
ranks with Wren ns u maker of 
modern London. 

As n Ncn-CInssiciil architect, Nash 
wus neilliar an archuenlugist nor a 
nil ion alis it. In fnct, he was a self- 
confessed eclectic. “An Ionic is an 


The cost nf private letterpress print- 
ing is negligible, or at least the 
outlay on equipment, imperials mid 
maintenance is painlessly recouped 
by relatively modest prices: if the 
reader can bo ranched lie can usu- 
ally be persuoded to buy. 

Bellamy’s finBl chapter fu-IeHy 
glances m the problem of distribu- 

inr. ,, ^ ,lh a J w slfl i l for sumo 

u* Bpe ® a,lzftd distribution cen- 

Lro'hannw ^ presses 

of a card-index 

of faithful subscribers and to give 
oh ay o large number of copies of 
their small editions. Bellamy quotes 
one printer recording the fate of an 
edition oi Clare’s WJm 

“(cores were, offered for next to 

nothing jn pubs, ■ used as beer mats 

and eventually hurled at -sneering 
crowds in tfie market pffcTS 
Saturday morning" Shouldn’t a 

; e ndr± l a P , r ! nier ,,ave iuken he™ 

and printed ins next poems on real 
* «« . I- bl» own SI™ 
executive timidity nor 
crippling overheads . prevent him 

fmmat°"fei iS i!r penmen tot ion in 
A . ad ' JI the Other enemy, 
time, is ignored completely then 
the world is his oystgr.' He' can 
spend years on a Utle. and if ihe ' 
ha ^ e t0 P“» through the pres* 
fW'V,- i^os iffive-eolnur Imocuis " 
not elsel and 'If: halt the 
edition is then feBiert b v woodworm, 
what manor ? Though, the text ka<{ : 
beitqr: be. worth it. • ^ : 

; ".i'-i i v, vi: 

. -.b.i ’■ 


luiiic ”, lie once told Jiiiiivn l-:inu-<, 
"and he diil not cure which one 
his drain: liiMiiun used.” When mi 
ussislaiii i|iierieii ill - accurai v nf 
druivingti for Siune of ilu- Ki-)- t in’s 
I'ai k ileiailing. he repliml, ’* Nrver 
liliild, il wou’l he observed in ihe 
I'.M'i'iuinii ". Such n i avalier 
upimiaih in mairers nf di-Mil was 
•'ll. Part of jhr I'irtiu esqm- nicn 
lalily. Ami it was iliis miIioi iluia- 
linil of NciiClassiciMii in i lie 
i iciiiri'wiite which puriirultu'lv pin* 

inked ii^ i li< ii'i iiiijli hi'i'd i l,issiris| Ll.i- 
G. R. (.'ockcrvtl. Ki-f'riu Slim In- 
Ciinileimii'ii fur its slipvi lit i.dii y : 
"all . . dime hasiih h.ist'iiv 
tniiiifllii, hastily executed A» foi' 
All Soil Is, l.aimhain I'lmr, lie 
ilinuNlA It only " very go«ul for tln.se 
who know untiling uluuii it ”, 

Nash’s Kej •.(•ill's Park tmnui 
cerium |y eiiilniili/e the pi e^ai inns 
ha lance liciweeii Nen-l'lassiial 
uichaeologjr ami I'ieiuiesmiO 
lllL-iirv. Their domils ore voiigniily 
(ji'enon ; their ciimpiisliiiui is 
piiMliiiniuii.sly Pnlliidiiiii ; mid ilu-ir 
(Inimailc impact is largely denc-n- 
dent nn scenic conjuring tricks. 
Cockerell saw through the illiisinu : 

Ihe architecture nf Kegon's Paik 
may be cninparcd in thu poetry of 
an improfiffufore — one is Mir- 
pnsod and thou captivated ui first 
sighr with iho profusion of splendid 
images, the variety of the scenery 
amt the road mess of ihe fie i inn. 
Hut If as many were versed in the 
Grecian rules of this science as 
there u I'o in lAnse of llunicr and 
Vergil this trumpery would he less 
popular. Even so, Cockerell in 
old age lived happily enough in 
Cheater lerruce. * Nash”, ho 
drudgingly admitted, “always lias 
original ideas.” 

Others wore less neutrons. 
George Uighiwick cl ism is m-<| Rtgum 

.®. et a S j ' lhe VL ' ry harlmry of 
a, : r And he was evbn more 
caustic^ on the subject of Buck Eng- 
n«m Palace. Certainly that j|f. 
judged performance turned nut to 

wld r UtCrl0Q s Cwkt ^H 

sntu that the pnrticnea were 
.arranged “like scuff., hling His 
xlip-shod details— to say nothing of 
, risk y business mclbods— 
. up wI,h h,,n in l,,e will. 

WellmRton was nnt the only pujj. 
of Naeh* 1 ” V 2 Wed *® K n,Bke » »afh 


dmilnful. TiuLij it seems positive^ 
auiiqiiv. 

Sn the n-aiL-r must simply tain 
Mil'll m Kcgciu's Park, und malt 
up his mind fur himself, lb's 
dnimtiiiui impi ession will be of ai 
oi n.iiiU'iiial g.n di-i) sui rounded by 
stui'io li-i i aces. This in pnnly din 
in i In* fin mal thiwt’i beiK ml«W» 
tin* Iliu, id Walk in ISM, and ptily 
in iho ci iMiiim uf Queen Alm'» 
Runv Gin den ill lhc 19JD&' N ash’l 
mii:iii.i| idea was vviy different. 
His nisi sili rule f«r uansiwntini 
l In* ntiiddv liilds of Mnrylcbone 
into a r.isiuonalile residcnml 
siih iirh made ingenious use w 
lltinipliiry Ri'piuii’s iheiirv ef 
” app.in-iir esti-nt": nn irrrjw* 
LiiiiIm'.mii 1 , t i-nar i"- over looking * 
Syr pciii i,i.‘ l.iki* und canul, cluni» 
of lu-rs cniiounaKuiM “ whole rfP' 
nii’itt of tuivute villas, idui W* 
villa of i'o.vhI sin 1 , a jjnifljjdtf 
ph'.riiiii'liouse for the 
Rfgciii, linked in CarlwH w»* 
by nu-aui i.f a ginm pretewM* 
wav, stretching from Portland r ac 
t„ l*all Mall With fifty* 1 * ” 
more than a du/cn ,fcrrflte V. 
circus. J Imi racks, u cliorfMsff 
li;ui palacr. even a Valhall*. i* 
mulling uf alU'iidani shopj' 
hels i«ul n in del villages, h astl 
cffuct had dreamed «P L, 
gardun city, the aiiccsior oi Jr* 
find Fill k. ILinipsicad .JJJ 
Sulim b und countless tisfpw 
schemes. 

But his government emphtf® 1 *! 
numbly Spcuccr Perceval, «*■ 
Cho nct-l lnr nt ihe |ixchcq«ftT*JJ 
iiimv cum in us They « 

more open space- Aihl Nash m ■ 
cume to see the value ot a i 
navis in tlie heart of “J® a," 

“open space, free ajf 
see aery of nature” ThecharK 1 . 
of hi i onKinul plan •« 
modified. The Valhalla.wflt **5^ 
in go. Then the euiMgeWf^, 
the circus. In 1811 ,hc . .J p 
pr. Jeered villas were 
twemy six. In 182.1, twCttiy . 
came eight. Ilf these wib « J( j 
survive. But nearly ull 
KL-rraCL-s arc still inijcb *^3 


personal i h arch^ 

tecture in the 1830s seemed to havi 

rriJn S - n \ C ot The 

was ®lwost finished 

cornel Si - ReV "“ l had « 
4 Um rffi. upon 

Mn v S’llwprw... r.g.fS* ," 

■ »:•> • • i . • • 


it traces oie siiil Snuch 
cream and while— origin 8 * 1 ! ^, 
brown and bira*«e— annusi a iv / 
sea of trees. And they fcU J5 
!?'»« measure, thanks to JjJ fa 
Suniqicrion : after World W« ^ 
it was his influence rl 

one’s which prevented P 1 " ,* f; ei i 
development of Knglano s 
iturnamic luwnsrape, ^ 

As f write, looking- e uf ,jj* 
windows of Regent's rani*., 
villa— St John’s Lodge, n°* j 6 
Bedford College-1 *»« lJ an ;J, e 
the genius of John Nash, ert > 
this ru* in urh*. Nearly 
and rhree-quarter' centuries i e* ^ 
conception, It* value ** ^ 
obvious than ever. In . Lew" .« 
word a ; Regent's ■ Pefk . * . tJuiii 
bjensed 41 breath! og-ptocf , v „iKt 
beck •*' (he monstrous P* lrt . 
of (he raeiropolis 
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A warning to winners 


By Mary Lefkowitz 


PINDAR : 

Vktory Songs 

Translated by Frank J. Nisetich 
367PP- Johns Hopkins University 
Pr«s. $25 (paper back, $6.95 j, 

0 8018 2350 1 


The greatest Greek lyric poet did 
not write about his own life or feel- 
iags bur celebrated public occasions, 
in ptrticular the victories ot the 
important games where athletes 
from the whole Greek world coni- 
peied. His forty-five surviving 


(hieing language, a translator must 

somehow cope with explaining the 
les?s lainiliHi' iiunies and places men- 
tioned in the poems : “ to have far- 
mimed Hippodumeia from her 
Pisatan father" (Hnwro). When the 
render turns to the glossary, he may 
find no reference to Pisa, und so 
limy never learn why “ Pisatan ” 
mutters (Pisa is the district in 
which Olympia is Jocnted) ; he must 
wait eighteen lines till Pindar calls 
Hie father by his own name, 
Oenomnus. Even then rile reader 


mny n ot realise how radically 
Pindars narrative differs from tile 


tiewry odes not only demonstrate 
extraordinary innovative skill in the 
use of myth and language ; they 


ordinary version of the myth. Pindnr 
could count on his audience to 
recogm/c such allusions instantly 
and to derive pleasure from the skill 
with which he recalls and recasts 


offer testimony of the values shared 
by aslstocracy in every city, what- 
erer their 'political alignment, and 
provide an opportunity for us to see 
why winning at the games brought 
the highest civic and social recog- 
nition, even centuries after Pindar’s 
death. 

The victory odes have not lacked 
translators in recent years, perhaps 
because each version offers a rather 


tradition. To keen the poet’s narra- 
tive technique from seeming de- 
liberately perverse, a translator 


must contrive to supply all the 
missing information. 


translator who appears able tn cope 
with ull these problems simulrane- 
°u S L : ."A single day’s blessing is 
the highest good a mortal knows./ 1 
must crown him now to the horse- 
man's tune ; ” “ mother of horse- 
riding Theba./from whose delight- 
fill springs I drink ". He is sensi- 
tive tO' metaphor and the rhythm of 
the original, but determined ‘to show 
Hint there is logic behind the poet's 
intricate expressions and swift 
changes of topic. He provides a 
full glossary, a summary of myths, 
maps, bibliography, and an index ; 
in an introductory essay lie dis- 
cusses general problems of inter- 
pretation, historical background, 
und presentation ; be uses short pre- 
faces to describe the important fea- 
tures of individual odes. As a re- 
sult his book serves as a compre- 
hensive introduction to Pindar’s 
poetry that should prove helpful 
also to readers who know Greek. 


his own son Pelops. Bnwra's “most 


innocent" and Conway's quaint 
“ all-seemly” arc more faithful to 
the original, even though they make 
less immediate sense. When Pindar 
sneaks of a baby nourishod by the 
non-violent poison (ios) of 
boes”, making a pun of the child’s 
name Iamus and the Greek Word 
for violet (ion!, Nisetich translates 
“inviolate honey **, keeping the pun 
but missing Pindar’s dramatic con- 
tradiction. When Pindar warns 
against “ boasting beyond due 
measure ” about human excellence, 
Lattimoie accurately translates " is 
this soma inappropriate vaunt ? ” 
while Nisetich says simply “ why 
am I declaiming in this way ? , * Be- 
cause, today no one would think 
divinity might resent extraordinary 
achievement, calling Pindar's boast 
•untimely” (Bowra) might seem 
to make the poet's concern sound 
defensive instead of merely sensible 
and conventional. 


different poetry. If a Iran s! ti tor tries 
io reproduce Pindar’s diction ar 
metaphors, he may sncrificc con- 


tiuuity and make Ills Pindnr inter- 
mittently dazzling and obscure, jf 
he tries to convey basic sense, lie 
may wind up simplifying Pindar’s 
language Into ordinary prose, mak- 
ing the poet sound as banal ns n 
television sermon. To render a line 
of Pindar that compares Olympia tn 
the sun, the star that shines hot 
even ui the day through the descr- 
ied air, a pair of American iransln- 
inrs, Ruck and Matlieson (1968) 
used French cognates to give an 
Impression of linguistic complexity, 
more confiagram through empty 
empyrean." Maurice Bnwra’s version 
(i«») makes moru sense, but gives 
no indication of why the Greeks 
Nnudered Pindar’s thought pro- 
found: another bright star bv day 
ui (iw epipt v sky mure warmiug." 

In tddhion to problems of reprn- 


Then there is the challenge of 
making an English Pindar, sound 
like poetry. The original follows 
strict metrical sequences that when 
reproduced would sound more arti- 
ficial than Longfellow's Hiawatha : 
but abandoning metrical structure 
altogether suggests erroneously that 
Pindar was as free to choose his 
form os T. S. Eliot. Substituting 
traditional English verse inevitnbly 
lends to distortion of thought and 
word order: "No host, both of 
more heart for noble ends/ And 
more power to achieve them, shall 
by nic/Bc enriched in glorious har- 
monics of song” (Conway, 3972). 
In recent years the usual solution 
has been to print stanzas in shapes 
that correspond roughly to the 
original, letting Hie eye do the work 
of the eur. Clearly some ir.insia- 
tions were meant only to be read 
silently, rc-rcad, and reflected on: 
"I am commissioned/ to wreathe 
that nian/with songs of horse ’’ 
(Swanson, ,1974); “her child is 
Thebe, driver of horses, whoso 
lovely waters/ 1 drink” (Lattiinorc, 
1947, 1976) ; " and yet these good 
things/TIuti come with each day ns 
it rumes/ Are still the bust nf fll 
fur all men " (Bowra). 

Frank J. Nisetich is Ihe only 


Nisetich has been aided in his 
task by experience as well as 
talent ; he studied at Berkeley with 
Elroy Bundy, who discovered the 
proper function of critical passages 
thnt scholars since antiquity had 
misunderstood. Since he was not 
taught that Pindar was subject to 


of the city Aetna, and finally and 
mos; dramatically, speech forged 


like a weapon-point on un anvil 
of truth. English enn only be 
strained so far to replicate these 
and other thematic connections, -but 
without them, the changing images 
of, each ode lose some of dielr 
original coherence. 


This new translation will help 
destroy nld cherished illusions hy 
offering us a sane and regulated 
Pindar, confident of his artistic skill. 
The notion of a misunderstood, 
apologetic poet had an almost sen-, 
sual appeal for certain scholars, who 
saw mirrored in his experience their 
own fuilure to win the recognition 
they deserved. It was reassuring to 
find in Pindar's allusions to the 
great battles veiled commentary on 
the politics of the day. But Nisetich 
warns, rightly, that for Pindar his- 
tory, like myth, is paradigmatic, 
and, that he sees both' Persian and 


fits of, personal digression and 
barely in control of his own art, 
Nisetich starts from the premise 
that Pindar’s poetry has coherence 


and order. In addition, as most 
American instructors must, Nisetich 
has for some years lectured on 
Greek literature in English trans- 
lation ; he knows what the uniniti- 
ated need to be told ; he realizes 
thar today’s students will not read 
o poem with the patience that they 
do a crossword puzzle and that they 
will easily be discouraged if they 
feel they cannot readily understand. 


But Pindar enn be made acces- 
sible only at a certain cost. The 
sensitive ear demands that no 
phrase fall ton far beyond the pale 


Yet In general Nisetlcli renders 
better than other translators tile 
keen appreciation in the odes of the 
power of envy. Anglo-Saxon sports- 
manship demands that there be 
. second and third prizes, honour- 
able mentions, and runners-up. But 
in ancient Greece' there was only 
one winner. More honestly than we 
Pindar never forgets the resentment 
tnat attends unique success. He tem- 
pers praise with reference to the 
anger felt by losers. Nisetich replica- 
tes the strong language blunted in 
other translations; he speaks of 
blame where Bowra talks of carping 
□t heels. Defeat jn Lattimore’a ver- 
sion is disappointment : " down back 
ways, avoiding mockers./tlie y skulk, 
nil stricken with their sad fortune." 
Nisetich more directly conveys what 
losing meant to the Greeks : “ they 
slink along back alley ways,/ shunning 

ZTit Ita"? ,,Urshg 0 ain .Ahe 


Trojan wars as proving-grounds for 
human excellence. For all we know. 


he may have regretted the growing 

K ower of a democratic Athens, but 
e speaks of present triumph and 
struggle primarily in terms of tha 
distant past. 


of ordinary speech. So Lattimore 
ond Nisetich speuk of Tantalus’s 


“ stately ” banquet, where Pindar 
says more explicitly “most lawful ”, 
Pindnr mount his wind to signify 
that no trinit! iimk place there, In 
spite of tlio tradition that Ton (ill us 
served tlio god' the boiled meat of 


. A mentality that describes games 
in tlie language of war can make 
0 Bier associative links foreign to 
our imagination. Nisetich observes 
how in each “turn ” or strophe of 
tlio First Pythian Ode there is ref- 


erence to someth iii|> thrown, Zeus’ 

l, V* .. te! 1 * -Aetna’s firo, the 
poets javelin of song," tne spear- 


. The poet made available to us 
in Nisetich’s translation is as inven- 
tive in his treatment of myth as 
Herodotus or even Plato ; he is as 
interested in the rensons why men 
strive to achieve as dramatists in 
why men deceive and murder. He 
remains aware of the struggle that 

I ) recedes success, aod the sense of 
oss that invariably follows it, The 
odes do not describe the event of 
victory so much as comment on its 
meaning and its Impermanence. 
Instead of concentrating do the 
euphoria of the moment, Pindar 
anticipates the time when a man 
will strive for more nnd fail, be- 
cause that is the human condition : 
‘ There comes from Zeus no certain 
sign/for men to read, yet we set 
sail for mighty/anibitions, coveting 
deed upon deed/becousc our limbs 
are bound by slinniclcss hope./und 
the streams of foreknowledge flow 
far off from iis. We must hunt for 
(ho mens uru of gain. /Ton sharp is 
the madness of unnttiiitiablc 
desires”. 


Plato’s pupil 


% Malcolm Schofield 


**■ *. GOTTSCHALK : 
htraclldcs of Pontus 

Clarendon Press : Oxford 

•bm&'s”' £12 - 50 ' 


i 5 1 ° s | host pupil was, of course, 
"fwotlo: the most rewarding pupil 
smi^T . S’ 0 !*® 10 hove— a towering 
?j“" Us (although not more lowering 
iwL 1 onose,f ) who takes vory 
lously one’s own work and one’s 

equaliu “X of doinK lhlngs • buC 
fnnA y , mos * exasperating and 

SltVl wountJIn R of disciples— a 
“ntradicthig a nd literal-minded 


«.j- .""a . “«u iKerui-miiiueu 

iDuiWmt lhc . fluIirc,; t and delicately 
dialn»n2 m ^ lions of doctrine in the 
vri, Q g ^ s °f Dne ’* early middle age. 


the cun lie of the universe, is not 
.sEucinnury (us most also believed) 
hill roiaias daily about its equatorial 
axis from wu.sl to east, while the 
heavenly bodies stand still. Or one 
recalls the tantalizing allusions in 
Sextus Empiricus and others to his 
atomistic doctrine of “ seamless 
particles ’’ (anharmni onkoi). But 
ririo by side with (he scientist in 
Hcradidus is to be found the reli- 
gious thinker who retailed or in- 
vented the Pythagorean allegory of 
the Olympic games and who re- 
hearsed th« incarnations of 
Pythagoras ; who wrote of the apo- 
theosis of Empedocles and his re- 
surrection of a woman whose 
breathing had stopped ; who wrote 
a bonk about the Scythian shaman 
Abaris and added his owa touches 
to the Platonic tradition of escha- 
tological myth. And Cicero, no mean 
judge in such matters, clearly 
valued him not so much as a philo- 


of Plato’s myths, especially those 
of the Phaedriis and the Timaaus. 


Many of his ethical doctrines 
fitted neatly Into the framework 
of the Academic debates to which 


itrPi,„I no ?l ,y RBRlMis iho more 
JaSj?/ and densely analytical 
Plato * full maturity. What 


sopher but as a literary artist, not- 
able for his distinctive handling of 


Plato m. "t* full maturity. What 
that ^rifujly could noL know was 
**tabli«k « l would eventually 

»PhJ wi,i-i. Athei ! s 8 school of philo- 
.Pay which Would rival nn>1 <*>li nu 


the dialogue form. 


Aristotle looks hack in his 
Ethics-, his views about pleasure 
may have been formed in the 
same discussions which induced 
Plato to write the Philebus. Many 
oE his religious ideas, including 
his belief in the divinity oE the 
stai-B, have parallels fii Plato's 
late writings and in those of his 
- immediate pupils; i 

In sum, the unity of Heraclides* 
work consists in a consistent pre- 
occupation .with major themes of 
Plato’s later thought, particularly 
those Pythagorizing elements within 
It which were so much elaborated 
by Speusippus and Xenacratcs. His 
writings way have contained 
original arguments, even though 
most of the , doctrines which are 
ascribed to him in our sources .are 
not strikingly originol it was the 
illustrative material which went 
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»Dh\) «i. _i “ " “ acnooi oi piui»- 

t hr! SSf w° uld rival and eclipse 
V mL^***™ Academy. The 


«E u r dm 

dla U pn Aristotle’s powers but 


»f tha ~ W1 nr “W‘»a powers but 
f s &phirfli C want of philo- 

p iato? «?iI 8t,rtcUon * n *h c work of 
c “ s other ' miniic 


Dr Gottschalk has written his 
study of Heraclides, the first 
suriom full-length treatment of 
modern times, out of a conviction 
that historical justice requires U6 
to attempt more than the collection 
and sifting of the evidence on 
which such impressions as these 


with these arguments aod doctrines 
—the allegories, the anecdotes, the 
myths— rth at caught the attention of 
his readers. 

Got tscha Ik’s portrait of Heraclides 
is to my mind thoroughly convinc- 
ing (T found persuasive even his 
speculative ‘ reconstruction of the 
dialogue " on the woman whose 
breathing Stopped”). It is to be 
hoped that the book will stir 
scholars to reflection on the history 
of the Academy. How Intense end 
subtle can its dialectical debated 
have been during the period when 
Heraclides was a dominant member 
of the school (presumably- in at 
least the latter port of his stay, 
which' Gottschalk dates from the 
mid-3S0s to 339 bc ? How great 
was the void in the Academy left 
by Aristotle when he departed from 
Athens in 347 ? _ How desperate 
must the ..intellectual; condition of 
the 'school have been when, after 1 
the death of Speusippus, its mem- 
bers found themselves fated with, a 
choice between tho earnest system- 
atlxer Xenocrntes .(who • won bv a- 
Short heed) and the popularizer 
Hocachdes ? 


i natn'B «• «ic nurn ui . 

[s Speusj 81 ^ er L Pupils — for example, 

; a nd second 1 u C pIck of the bunch 
i ^nocS" d h £ 8 d of the school; 
it s'avuhlv rn K o ' vh0 , “ppeurs rather 
Il into lr lea to make Plato 


are huilt. His aim is to present, 
“ us far as the evidence allows, a 


; mm a. _ fir . — - » iu iiiuac rituu 

heraclides nf 

G °ttschallS su .^ ect of H. B. 
NnS ■ J eKCLiicnl book. 

: «»rvivdd ^® r , ac *Wes’ pen has 

; we a few^nt^' t,lat wc have 
e<ac tly mu nts, or more 

. to, Heraclides. his 

i ••US f . W*.i in ■ lalor 

j ttlltf ..... UstiglK brief !)>■< 


. wear,, •^■piuwon, among 

in the ancient 
One thinks 

2? that t)S f 5 s *SFPtuwi o £ the 

i. Wost DL fhi °i U! h , (as 

. . r ®ncloni5 sirppo>cd) at. 


rounded picture of (Heraolidci’l 
ideas and achievements”. The book 
which has resulted is a little cli.ssic 
of exact scholarship: sober out 
imaginative, full of learning' and 
judgment, pleasantly written and 
lucidlv organized, and no ionget’ 
than its hero deserved.. For Gotts- 
chaik concludes that, when due 
allowance is made for, die in- 
adequacy of our information about 
Hpiaclides, “il !^ ok a ? « .“!* 
pbil.-m.jdiy lacked a central unify- 
Ing idea . , What Heraclides gave 
Ms readers- Instead wgs “a popular 
form of Platonism ... 

His astfwwmy 

iu alter had the Ttmacusipt-theit 
starting point. His , escnatology 
iiicludeil' elements from several 
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Challenging the devices of power 

By Janet Morgan 


iVt. • $ 


JOHN GAVENTA : 

Power and Powerless ness 
Quiescence and Rebellion in nil 
Appalachian Valley 
2G7pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £15 
0 19 8272.16 7 

This is (he book of the film — a 
television programme produced in 
November 1972, for Grnnadn’s 
“ World In Action That Him, Thu 
Stripping of Appalachia, showed the 
cruel results of strip mining in 
Tennessee and, especially, in Clear 
Fork Valley, where much of John 
Gaventa’s book is set. "Every time 
they stick a dozer blade Into a 
mountain, it’s bind of like stickiit’ a 
knife into a mountain person’s 
heart" one woman says. The phleg- 
matic Alvaredo E. Funk, the IocaI 
manager of the American Associa- 
tion Ltd, the company owning most 
of the valley, nonchalantly observes, 
“I'm quire certain that whole 
mountains will be moved . . . will 
simply he taken IntD rhe Valley and 
Lhe coal stripped and it'll end up 
a level piece of land." That is, the 
mountain's remains will tip into the 
valley, scraping the leaves from the 
trees on Lite hillsides, filling the 
creeks with silt, mineral particles* 
and ucid, causing floods to invade 
lhe houses and gardens, depositing 
on the land " u thick ntuck-likc 
substance, killing the garden crops 
of sweet pot nines, cucumbers, corn 
und beans ”. The land is ravaged, 


jobs ore lost. Strip mining is fnst 
and profitable to the operators. In 
Central Appalachia — Kentucky and 
parts of Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia — more than G00.UU0 
acres hod been despoiled in this 
way by 1972. The damage was worst 
in Tennessee, where the American 
Association had slashed nearly 200 
miles of open cuts, layered along 
the steep mountainsides of Clear 
Fork Volley. 

It was this visible sign of Im- 
potence of local miners and moun- 
taineers that shocked John Guvcnta 
into questioning what lie had 
learned at the Universities of 
Tennessee and Oxford about “ theo- 
ries of democracy, about bow vic- 
tims of injustice in an 'open 
system 1 are free to take action up- 
on their concerns, about how con- 
flicts emerge and are resolved 
through compromises amongst com- 
peting interests For the miners 
and mountaineers to whom Gavcnta 
spoke, when he first visited the 
valley in 1971, were disinclined to 
spouk of the injustices to which 
they and their families were sub- 
jected, against the fact that the 
Company escaped year after year 
with derisory taxation, to protest 
against the dilapidation of their 
Company-owned houses, against the 
corruption bedevilling local poli- 
tics anil, even, I heir own union. Not 
apathy or ignorance, John Gnvcmu 
believes, hut the immen.se conscious- 
ness nf their own powcrlcssncss, tlio 
lack uf point in pruiest, the aware- 
ness that the costs of making 
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trouble far outweighed the benefits 
— this was whut Iny behind lhe utter 
lack of interest of the miners and 
their Families ill seeking in al levin Le 
their own miserable conditions. lie 
set out to examine tbc routs of ibis 
fatalism, looking back to the 1890s 
when the Company first came to 
own and domimitc the Valley. 

His story is vivid nud very mov- 
ing. lie describes the quiet bcuuly 
nf the Valley before the opening of 
the Cumberland Gup ; the " Magic 
City", its Turkish Baths constructed 
with the Hdvico of a special 
physician consultant ; the replace- 
ment of the old names by new — 
Yellow Creek becoming Middles- 
bormigli, a mountain children's 
school renamed llurrow; the way 
in which Company men assumed 
control of municipal government, 
the police force, the local economy, 
including the stnrcs: "... sonic 
places, if you didn't use the serin, 
you would get a house notice . . .. 
He truces the cycle of boom and 
bust, rhe successive re-flowerings of 
the Company, the introduction of 
unions and the failure of the miners 
to sastuin strike uction in the 1930s 
and subsequently. Efforts to catalyze 
protest were sabotaged by thoso 
already in power, whether Company 
men nr corrupt union leaders! ami 
by the miners' own resigned 
acceptance of the existing state of 
uffairs; Theodore Dreiser was 
framed on a charge of ndullcrv in 
the Cnniincniul Hotel in l’incvilloj 
organizers were jailed for "criminal 
syndicalism " mul others beaten up 
nr shat ; the miners were filled with 
Imgcys of “ Russian Reds " taking 
over the unions ; and right np to 
1972, ’ when John Guvcnta was 
investigating the Valiev, its inhabi- 
tants remained unwilling to repu- 
diate union leaders whose con- 
spiracies bad by then been exposed. 
In Ucccmbcr 1969 the reform can- 
didate for the Presidency of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Joseph Yuhlonskl, was murdered 
with bis wlfo and daughter three 
weeks nfter his attempt in oust the 
union's iiK-iimliL-iii president. Tuny 
Hoyle. It was in District 19, the 
urou round Clear Fork Valley, that 
Hoyle had turned for ussistunce ill 
wimt was proved to ha Ills plot to 
in artier Yutiloiuki. Three top district 
officials and u local union president 
were till tutor convicted for their 
part In the episode. Yet in subse- 
quent union elections, super vised by 
! Die Department of Labour, thu 
miners cnmimied to vote in opposi- 
tion to other reform candidates. 
Why ? 

Gnvemn believes tliar, to grasp 
ilia millers' persistent unwillingness 
| to assert themselves, wo need to 
appreciate " the third dimension of 
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I Readers arc invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations 
which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, January 
2. A prize of £10 is offered for the 
first correct set o| answers to be 
opened, or failing that, the most 
nearly correct — in which case in- 
spired guesswork will also be taken 
into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
the Editor, The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, P.O. Box 7, New Priming 
House Square, Gray's lup Road, Lon- 
don WC1X ■ 8EZ, and marked 
" Author, ‘Author " on the envelope. 
The solution arid result will appear 
in our Issue of January 9. 

Competition Nd 47 

(1) • Now, Muse, let's sing of 

(2) t think we are in rats' alley 
(3) Jn the .rat race he won by 
a whisker. 

Bitching and bitching, in the 
: ‘ double bed. 
She came l unexpectedly; 
,. while he was standing wait 
, ing. 

A voice; from a Jar of vase- 
line : "This too is love." , 
Result of Competltloin No 44 : 
WlanM- ■ C. J. Bo sadgbet, ?0 Stone- : 
Court, College Road, London 

Answers: . ";i- 

; <1) If it was a question off an 
Tmperium, he sajd to hunselr, and 
if ..one’ wished,, as. .' a ■ Roragg, to 
recover a Unfa the sqpse o£ Hjsl 
the place, to do so was oq London' 


the mechanisms of power”. ITc ex- 
plains thut *' the first dime union ” 
can be undersioud by looking at 
" straight forward median isms uf 
power": die political resources— 
vote. Join, influence — -and the " per- 
sonal efficacy, political experience, 
organizational strength” unci so on, 
of those who prevail in bargaining 
over the resolution of conflict. The 
“ second dhuensiun ’’ adds lo these 
resources whut poliiicul theorists 
call 11 the mobilization of bins ” : 
the values, beliefs, rituals and rules 
of tho game that benefit certain 
persons and groups in the contest 
with others. Guvcnta reminds us 
that the exercise of this sort of 
power has as much to do with pre- 
venting decisions us with bringing 
them about. Force, the threat of 
sanctions, the invocation uf pre- 
cedents, norms und rules to squash 
incipient revolt, the introduction of 
new rules or barriers— these pre- 
vent demands from becoming 
issues. 

It is the “third dimension" of 
the median isnts of power to which 
Guventa now draws attention. This 
embraces “ rite means through which 
power influences, shapes or deter- 
mines conceptions of the necessities, 
possibilities and strategies of chal- 
lenge in .situations of latent con- 
flict''. To understand it, he argues, 
we need to study social myths, lan- 
guage, and symbols, amt to see how 
they lire manipulated. Gavr nm’S 
quotation from the miners' and 
mountaineers 1 reminiscences, from 
local newspapers, Company liu-ra- 
lure and union propaganda offers 
telling examples of the way in which 
altitudes arc sliuped. He stresses 
the need for students ni these pro- 
cesses to examine how infm inatiun 
is pussud within a comiminiiy-. 
what Is communicated, ami h inv- 
alid to look at the way in which 
the powerful gain legitim. try und 
the powerless come to believe in 
their own necessary subjection. 
Ciuvcntu then develops these 
thoughts in the following way. 
Fit si. he lakes up the llieille of 
"adaptive response to mat iiiii.il 
defeat ", describing how, especially 
for highly-deprived i»i- valinialdo 
groups, n sense uf powerless ness is 
shown in exit emu fatalism, self, 
doprocatlun or undue apathy. 
Sucund, ilmso who are unable to 
puriiciputi! in the drift mi notion of 
their own affairs, who are denied 
power, become " n silent Mciety ", 
Tho dominant order Is seen os legi- 
timate mid its vulties uro accepted. 
Groups which cnunni arffcululMhttir 
Interest* nr perceive social conflict 
fall Into compliance. Third, ev«n 
when the sllpncc is broken ami the 
relatively powerless become con- 
scious of their grievances, their 

Author, Author 

Bridge, or even, on a fine afternoon 
in May, at Hyde Park Corner. It 
was not indeed to either of those 
places that these grounds of his 
predilection, after all sufficiently 
vague, had, at the momeiir we arc 
concerned with him, guided his 
wops ; he had strayed, simply 


enough, into Bond Street, where 
hia imagination, working at ctrn- 
paratively short range, caused him 
now and then to stop before o 
window in which objects massive 
and lumpish, in silver and gold, in 
the forms to which precious stones 
contribute, or in leather, steel, 
brass, applied to a hundred uses 
and abuses, were as tumbled to. 

S other as il, in the Insolence of 
te Empire, they Ittdri been the loot 
of far-off victories. 

—Henry James, The Golden Bowl, 
Bart First, Chapter 1. . 

(Z) That it hardly was, that it all 
bleakly and unbeguJHngJy wasn't 
for ,T the likes” of Aim-poor 
decent Stamford ham— to rap out 
queries about ,the owner of the to 
mjTi unknown and un&uggestivc 
nam? that had, in these days, been 
Inrust on him with such a wealth 
of commendatory gesture, was' pre- 
cisely what now, as he took, with hia 
prepared list of New Year colificheta 
and whatever, his way to the great 


demands remain vague, irabin*. 
only part tally developed. The 55 
ful can still stifle demands, nfS 
complaints front becoming £2 
Jho aggrieved may refrain 
challenging dominant groups, clay* 
or Institutions because such actio 
seems appropriate. They may aitki 
the wrong targets. They may yE 
the dominant order us immutable, 

John Gave u la's history shows all 
three dimensions of the devices for 
sustaining power and powerlessnw 
n mi how they work together. Hit 
book is a convincing piece of re- 
search and a curiously interesting 
one, because part of his concern 
was to put his theory to wort and 
see whut liuppened. We learn box 
the miners were persuaded to tale 
part in the film about their Valley 
oud the activities of the Company; 
how, seeing themselves and others 
like them on video tape, they came 
to believe that their protesu 
might not in fact go unheard ; ho* 
they wishfully expected that in lit 
City nf Loudon itself, where the 
Company had its offices, their 
plight would be remarked upon. 
These hopes were ephemeral ; tie 
miners did not know — who did?— 
the ruini fictitious uf the empire o( 
Sir Denys Lnwsou (for it was he) 
and the small pint which they 
played in the American Associa- 
tion's concerns. Guventa II kens the 
posit ion of the wnnld-be protesters 
lo that of the funner in Join 
St i! in beck's Gropes of Wrath, plead- 
ing, as his crops are mowed dawn by 
the bulldozer of an absentee land- 
lord, *' whn cun we shout ?" 

The reader follows Gavema'i 
struggle to Inspire tha miners with 
1 1ll* fruits of his i-esL-nrch into their 
own lives, the fuihiro of their 
protests and Ids efforts, the Iran*- 
fin-motion of ilt.it sturv into an 
extension of his research, and M* 
unflagging work on behalf of w 
micitin, prickly community 
it usi he has amusingly gained, w 
work is nut n .self-indulgent researcu 
rxn else. Despite the uccidonfll m- 
ft-lirii ies tli.it creep lulu W* lb*®**- 
tiral expl.m il ions ami sudden owk- 
wurditessrs in Ids prose, Gaveniai 
hook holds cur.- at lent ion. Thonunwr 
Is now working in un »idult 
lion comic in Appalachia, icachloB 
roiunmnity and labour group* ano, 
os he would do ii hi less observe him- 
self, pt-oluldv findhiK dils work 
more congenial, bwiiiuse more 
lira], than mini veiling the bi |r,c *“ 
theory and im-thotlolopy 
ilmir pniltirul scluiitist-J- But it wf 
he a loss to tho vulnerable, depra» 
hikI dependent and to ‘"MC » 
seek to Improve their coaaii wsg 
well as to theorist*, d be-ffe 
ceaso to write about what ne 


clawed, flio bristling and 
but audibly scratching domestic n 

if he hlinsclf. dohneeta* ■ 
Chnmberlaiu that he was, had jo 
figured an bearing it company^, 
the bag. There wasn’t, he fell 
self blindly protesting, 7®°® b 
there for the two of them, a on 
imminent addition of » ^ 


fairly cuuscd our friend W 
in tlte manner of the 
captive that bad till now 
well enough for him bis * j D 
bland ignorance of the «**#• 

— Max Becrbohm, “The p u f^iacD 
from A Variety of 
after Bctrbohin had learflea ^ 
the OM was about *> be 
on Henry James). , , ^ 

<3) If now, having dismiss* 0 
hired Impersonators wt « j 
ranging, Trom fe laudatory ^ 
to the disgusted and d , s*‘ ,sl 
you ask and, of bU 

standing the conscious 


standln g the conscious 

irrevocable absence, $ 

ively do ask for our so 6 
great, so de®d- ■ l ? l * , ®Jl-l 0 -cuitsl“ 
before the finally bsa 

and lake his shyjy 
for this, his iqtest. njjj I 

lion, it is I— my 
can assure you, co-equal wn« ^ 
dismay— who will 0,wa /* o fS 
wretchedly too ywjBgjWk 
lure, for. in default of 
all-expla/ning can, ^ 


° 50 iw nimseir in, as ne 
ruefully phmed it, without lettutg 
anything, by the ^amc token, otif. 

-L 4 A n y thla 8 ,, ,was J after all. only 
, another, name (or we thing. But he 
.way, to i ask-; binuelf . what earthly 
: gqqd vwt, oqyhow. tp -have kepc 
In itt confinement tqe jfurred ; and 


the . begged question y<> u • 
speak to Wjn d^oia. -j m 

,-^W. H. Attdrn, AUdleU ft * 

Mirror, * Caliban w tbb aw 
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It was the host of times, it was 
the worst uf Limes, it wus the age 
of wisdom, it was the age of fool- 
ishness, it was the epoch of belief, 
•it was the epoch of incredulity, it 
was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it wrs the 
spring of hope, it was the winter 
of despair, we had everything be- 
fore ns, we had nothing before 
as. • - 

Thus but with sorrow rather than 
irony, a writer recited from memory 
ia first words of A Tale of Two 
Cities, words he hud borrowed as an 
epitome of the past thirty years and 
more hi China to open tne memoirs 
ha does not expect to publish ini his 
lifetime. He is not a dissident, but 
pne who joined the Communist 
Party long before 1949 and has held 
office in the literary establishment. 
He is now one of those within the 
ay-stem pressing for a more truthful 
lite -ture und defending the right of 
younger writcis to express them- 
selves more freely, even when they 
arouse the fears and prejudices of 
many seniur officials. He wanted 
mt hot to underestimate the pres- 
sures on. iv r ho is nivd editors who 
persist in trying to toil the truth 
without vaiiti-.li, or who challenge 
such tabims as that on writing ulxuii 
love outside marriage. Iie spoke in 
a quiet and gonile voice, unable lo 
conceal hi.s grief nt some of the ter- 
rible things thin h:nl hc-civ done 
since the People's Republic was 
founded with Mich high hopes. 

The pinhl-.-ms that serious 
thinkers have been facing for many 
years in piivaie, and since laic 1978 
with an openness that would pre- 
viously have landed them in jail, 
concern their conn try's political 
and economic structures and thu 
whole system 11 T values, both trndi- 
W und new, which shapes 
Chinese life and thought. In sonic 
minds almost iwcry thing is up for 
revaluation ; imd in many mote Illu- 
«<m has been extinguished. The 
reassessment of acccpictl beliefs 
could be must clearly seen in the 
PMflji nf the smniuiot inagn/inus 
Jvmcli flourished for * year Wforo 
oemg silenced Inst winter. But 
liken by themsulvos these journals 
“id not necessarily point tu n wide- 
spread cliaugu nf values. When oua 
compajoji them with the boldest of 
what liu* been published in offi- 
cial newspapers and ningnzines since 
f ft0 of 1978 tlinro turns out in 
tx ^ u * 01 common gromid. 

tne differences within the official 
press are nt Icost ns great as those 
Between Its free-thinking wing und 
“e home-made magazines. Parts 
°t the great propaganda machine 
JB* ' ,eo “ dealing with subjects 
wnich are uncomfortable where not 
Mngeroiis, and questioning what 
, , r ? h'chorto treatec; us self-evident 
“tns. H) C popularity of the more 
"jwncipeted magazines with readers 
“Rfiests that they speak for many ; 


nud the fact that unlike the 
xcumzdcit jom-nals, they still come 
out shows that they have well- 
placed backers. That much could 
be gathered from reading. What a 
number of conversations on a visit 
to China this summer showed was 
that the reconsideration of basic 
values goes even further titan many 
I'l-mnrknbW primed pages would 
indicate, inhibited as they still are 
by a sei of conventions which 
require heresy to be made lo look 
as orthodox as possible. 

There is no need to dwell on 
many of the striking and visible 
signs of change in China these past 
two years — the thinly veiled de- 
bunking of Mao and much that he 
stood ror ; the expressions of dis- 
content ; the revived power of 
money and market forces nt the 
expense of humbug ; and the open- 
ing up to foreign trade, investment 
und influence, with results which 
can he ludicrous and degrading. It 
is all very upsetting for some Wes- 
terners for whom the Chinese have 
boon the noble savages of our age, 
living out a political idealism long 
lost to the rest of our corrupt 
modern world: they sigh to find 
[‘eking window-shoppers more in- 
terested in ciiHscttc-radios than 
1 1 10 light -reform. 

Chinn is indeed disturbing. This 
is less the result of recent changes 
of policy limn nf the more raalittic 
picture of (lie country now visible 
to ull who do nal wilfully shut their 
eyes. Vut crudely, twenty years of 
Maoism failed to lifr the country 
out of backwardness and poverty. 
The heroic enihusiusni of tho so- 
culled Great Leap Forward in 19S8 
led to millions of deaths by starva- 
tion in tho next few years. Some 
say tluit the poorest villugcs are 
even worse off ihim they wevo in 
1949. Industry is huckwai-d mid 
iueft icium by the standards uf 
Tuiiyim, Hongkong, Singapore or 
SmuU Korea. 

For all its flnc-Hnumlliig early 
ideals the "cultural revolution " a 

f 'lMi nitons catusirimhu, wrecked mil- 
ieus id lives, and by 0 busing en- 
iluisiusm mid faith destroyed them. 
Intellectuals mul the urban young 
who flocked lo Mao’s banner in 19GG 
were disillusioned by the gap be- 
iwcoii rhetoric and reality, espe- 
cially as most of them hud to spend 
vein's tasting the bltreriiosx of rural 
life. The cruelty of prison and 
labour camp in the recent past has 
been described in official publica- 
tions, us have the sordid executions 
with a bullet through the back of 
the head— sometimes with the vic- 
tim’s throat slit beforehand to deny 
a lust shout— of men and women 
who spoke their minds. 

The list of problems could be 
made much lonpor, and some of 
them are horrifying. Almost all our 
worst fears, especially those we 


By Dennis Duncanson 

VMICKAIvL FROLIC: 

S*®’ 8 People 

rt«; een Portraits of Life In Revolu- 
tionary China 

Sung U g^ ^tiiversity Press. £9. 

- fr™ communist rule 

beon decried as un* 
fai.ii! 1 * . w i t * | e , rtes, not for proven 
arr»m 0Dd b i Jt * rom the theoretical 
to C ^T- ei j tllat they have ait axe 
be therefore ought to 

Iflfnlw ^R arde< L The fact that their 
bu?£K l| « Wl Jt'Bht serve a defence 
fimV»^? In i 11,0 Wesl has detracted 
, tir-rW* c n ■ SQtne social-science 

, CKlabllif: 0 ™ ■«; 


tried hardest to push aside, about 
China these past twenty years or so 
turn oiu to have been well founded. 
And yet once one accepts that the 
worst imaginable did happen to 
some people sonic of the time and 
that tne obstacles to modernization 
are enormous it is possible to be 
cxbilarntcd from time to time. 

It would be much easier to show 
why one should be depressed. The 
slight relaxation of controls on what 
may be said and printed has let us 
know much more about what has 
happened and what is still happen- 
ing. At the same time one still 
hears a lot of propaganda that is 
drearily familiar hi its attempts to 
avoid unpleasant faets or else ex- 
plain them away. If one judged 
only by Peking's English-language 
magazines for foreign consumption 
one might think that all we were 
seeing was yet another swing in 
the political pendulum, yet another 
attempt to blame every Hi ing on 
fallen rulers. 

' While some still try to shore up 
the faqa.de it is now easy to walk 
round it and see something of the 
new life emerging from the ruins 
of Icilc Maoist ideology. The experi- 
ences of tho past two decades have 
freed people's mi ads from faith in 
a set of dogmas which purported to 
explain everything and lo show the 
way to a new and better world. 
The revulsion against beliefs which 
were daily forced on everyone for a 
decade turns out to be even deeper 
and more widespread than I had 
Imagined. The consequences include 
n mill'll more open cynicism, a con- 
cern with making the best of one’s 
own life, and a materialism which is 
in pert the expression of Jong- 
repressed individualism. These are 
not ncressiirily bad tilings, and are 
certainly better than hate-meetings 
and compulsory hypocrisy, even if 
tlu-y do um lift the spirit. 

What Is exciting Is! the ferment 
oF thought and discussion as those 
who bud for many years to keep 
thair Ideas to themselves find that 
they can now talk uqd. to snnio 
extent, write. Many still uso die 
language of Marxism, but they nro 
marc likely to find inspiration in 
the writings of Mnrx himself titan 
In Engols. Lanin or Mao. Others 
'deliberately avoid terms which have 
beau contaminated. One young 
writer, for oxample. spoke not of 
the Chinese people — a category 
front which anyone may be excluded 
by an arbitrary noliticnl decision— 
but to the sufferings of the Chinese 
nation. There is a passionate eager- 
ness to know more about the outside 
world, to read more books than are 
at present available, and to end the 
isolation imposed for so long. There 
is also quite widespread recognition 
that the roots nf China’s ills run 
very deep, and that much that 
passed for revolutionary was really 
tradition hi another guise. I do not 


Class enemy number two 


htoirt ',«««« we . ChinciO 

• JeJ? ,,uW ^ " as *«.up ttony 

truth/,.! 80 ' pspetially if they were 


Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
and after, has been borne out In 
detail after detail in the disclosures 
made in the Peking since he 
died In 1976. Refugees and Inter- 
viewers have rather been vindicated. 

B. Michael Frolic has had the 
unusual experience of both China- 
watching in Jlong Konp and living 
in Fekiiig, as an official of the 
Canadian Government. Inside China, 
he wns isolated from Informal con- 
tact with Chinese people, as even 
M jo- sympathizers were In those 
days ; he came to the c0 . nc *“ st ® , J 
that tie could learn more In Hong 
Kong about the quality rjf hfe under 
Mao's regime than be could in China. 

He collected two thousand pages 
of nows of what two; liufidred 
refugees bod to say. During a sab- 
batical year al Har 
he drew on-tlto judgment of Dia 

sinologues Of the thdose 

Aslan Research to help, him 

z v sussr^ 

obviously that each Item, while 
being typical, dwMiJ « ” * 


think that a new ideology will 
emerge from all this as people ore 
too well aware of (he harm ideology 
can do, and are suspicious of any 
attempt to unify thinking. Where 
one does find somo fairly general 
agreement is on the Importance of 
humanism and of respect for the 
dignity and rights of tlio individual. 
These arc values that have long 
been under attack, but what was 
done by those who ran them down 
in the past has shown how indis- 
pensable they are, 

Writers are very important in all 
this re-eval nation. The printed word 
remains a powerful medium in 
China, where television is only just 
beginning to assert itself and the 
cinema is too cautious or too restric- 
ted in its approach to be the vigor- 
ous force it might be. Every pro- 
vince or big city has at least one 
literary magazine, generally a 
monthly, which circulates through- 
out the country in competition with 
its rivals in print-runs of tens to 
hundreds of thuusands each. Writers 
who are felt to be honest are ad- 
mired and taken seriously by ait 
enormous readership, which discri- 
minates sharply between the many 
publications oh offer and quickly 
notices which editorial boards stand 
firm in difficult periods, such as the 
spring of this year and Inst, and 
which ones trim their soils to the 
wind. 

Hefei, Lhe 11 11 glaum rails capital of 
a province which has been scourged 
by faniiuo both before and after 
1949, produces two of the magazines 
that nave been toughest in defending 
honesty, Anhui Literature and 
Qingumig, and their reputation is 
slich that distinguished writers will 
send them pieces which other editors 
might be afraid to publish. One uf 
this yenr's developments in the 
politics of literature has been the 
open format hni nf alliances between 
these and other. like-minded editorial, 
boards against- attempts by some 
officials to confine litorature to safe 
subjects and to strike down hare tics. 

In this kind of activity a lot 
depends on tho ppvt played by the 
middle gone ration of writers who 
are nuw around tlio ago of fifty nnd 
who suffered heavily during tho 
I'opVefislon of the Hundred Flowers 
move meat in 1957-58. Leaving aside 
the question of their varied litorai'y 
talent, the courage of tho men and 
women whose lives were ruined for 
over twenty years, because they 
spbko or wrote their minds then, 
arid ere risking the same or worse, 
should' there be another general 
purge of intellectuals, is one of the 
things which make one fed some 
hope for China despite everything. 

Some of these former victims of 
ideological persecution are now 
running magazines, and providing 
Space for new writers. The ex- 
rlglViist middle generation, formed 


in the oarly years of the People’s 
Republic, and strongly committed' 
as far as I can tell to both the' 


reform and the survival of the 
system, stands between the senior 
politicians and the great majority - 
of Lhe population who are under 
thirty-five Tho educated young, 
though not all cynical, ate dis< 
illupioned with any official propa- 
ganda which cannot prove Its good 
faith. If they are to be embused 
with any warmth towards their 
1 tilers, the former rightists may bo 
the people In authority with whom 
they can most readily identify so 
long as the ex-rightists are seen to 
keep their own integrity. 

The young can be harsh in their 
judgments of those who make con- 
cessions. but also hard on them- 
selves, having learnt to be tough 
during long and hopeless years of 
rural exile. Fiercely critical of false- 
ness. they went to try and test 
everything, and make a new litera- 
ture In which they can be true to 
tfiemseAvcs. They do not have much 
time for the writings of their ciders. 
One of them, when usked why she 
starred to write, said that she hod 
wanted above all to shout, to shout 
the truth about her generation 
which had been cheated. 

They arc aware of the lack of 
psychological insight In imicli 
Chinese writing, nnd demand the 
light to express their own percep- 
tions in t'heir own ways, free of 
the limitations of forms borrowed 
from Chinese tradition and nine- 
teenth-century European realism. 

It is too early to know whether 
these new writers will ba allowed 
to produce the work that they have 
in them. If they ore given their 
head they could be the creators of 
China’s first literature which lu 
form • and attitudo belongs la the 
modern world. Theirs is the first 
generation nf intellectuals to ho 
fairly free from liter illusion that 
soma ideology or other can save 
Chliia. They have lem-Jit tu think 
for themselves. 

I'licy will have a hard time. Many 
older officials are frightened of 
them and what they stand for, nnd 
sonic very savago aLtacks on nut- 
spoken pieces bv young writers lmvo 
appeared. The first issue of Report 
of tha Ape, a magazine which 
rumour links with thu Ministry of 
Public Security, carried alongside 
nr tides with such a Id-fash leuod 
titles os “ Sung of M-no Zedong " 
a vindictive attack oil a daring film 
script, ** In Society's Archives", 
published a year ago ; and a similar 
onslaught was primed in the. Sep- 
tember Issue of the Literature and 
Art Gazette. Between the extremes 
of boldness and' repression rherq is 
a great deal of at best half-emanci- 
pated writing ; but even in this, one 
can find serious thought about what 
the county has been through, as if 
to purge China of thti past by put- 
ting It on paper. 


Party rule in the same spirit as the 
weather. Most of them are'set dur- 
ing rhe years 1966-74, which spanned 
the Cultural Revolution and the 
"Down with Confucius, down. with 
Lin Tlaol" campaign. Even 1 so, all 
of them avoid condemn big Mao, and 
a man who describes the effect of 
the " struggle agdjnst . class 
euemleB" In his government office 
acknowledges that, despite the nasty 
bullying, nis department’s work 
was in consequence more efficient 
after than before. 

All the Stories throw light on 
living conditions, end nearly all or 
them show up Party management as 
Jncompetent-'-tbe monotonous com- 
plaint of Mao’s successors since 
1976. Qn a rubber estatq during the 
Cultural Revolution, how to make 


selling of a little giid, and . a girl self, she has to issue ration books 
student forced to go and work on. and organize hygiene and birth* 
a state farm under the "down to control campaigns. One day it fells 
'ft# 'village ".campaign, has to- fight . to' her to bring the Great . JProlp- 
off the favours of the top. Party tarian Cultural Revolution ty -her 
cadre-L-two " feudal " abuses o£ staSra: that is to say, .first, to 
women whose . occurrence before assemble the tenants in tho; yard 
Liberation was' one of Mao’s prh- morning and even ing,' Little Red 
texts, for -seising -power. • Most of ■ Book in hand, for, confession in 
the stories mention difficulties in’ front OE the portrait of Chairman- 
getting enough to eat, but as none and-Heirnsmnn Mao: and second, 
of tho refugees \yas * peasant the choosy One of the tenants to 
food-producers' point of view does P|»y c J as8 f n £ m y, a ? d ^t ve .t ho 
not come- to light; one can only rest « struggle ?■. him bv shouting 


gueps it was similar to that of the working-class abuse and pelting 
Industrial workers ;who get told that with proletarian rnuck* 

hard work will irt future be Although the stairs did have one 
remunerated collectively instead .of 

individually, in order to "stop the e«uS! Un 8 w? 

savEft «« gg 


Quotations from Chairman Mao nt 
. the Little Red Book ; but when the 
army moves in to remedy the chaos 
wrought -by the follies of the ram- 
paging Rep Guards, its officers and 
'commissars turn out to be just as. 
stupid and, for the sake of “ statis- 
tical targets", order the ever- 
tapping of the trees, so that they 
are ruined for. 1 Bond. - Despitq 
'*bqcfc$W?%amsf(frm,4tl<m of Chinese 
- 'Mciety, 'iff#* ttDsrill»a ease- of the 
•imiLiKm .to* raw ot u>3 .;j nr; ' 


discuss Lenin’s State and Reuoluldh 

tlnn^ofe ] dL * r ° dU * HelSsraS® So, with Krgeois 
lion nose dives. . _ # acumen, the lady hires an under- 

My palm for sheer chuioiserie study— a tried -and^ -into class enemy 
goes to the lady social worker in from, the mansions down the road 
a Shanghai block of ** mnnsiqits ”. who was a ’’ pro ” at it by now— and 
She-]; ha* blood, pressure and Js promises to dispense with thu mink 
padpfid and prim like any .China- throwing. Tbc siui,r* shriek at hiui 
coatf niutron of old. Her chief duty all the afternoon loug dri their Sun- 
is tp keep an eye on (and toll the day off. the Party is satisfied, and 
Partyl v/ljat the tenants of her he is sent home none the uorse. 
"stows** got up to; biu olsn, thought ^ -There is no mention of tlngf/ru, but; 

i»® ihwav'- 0 1 
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Museum miscellany 


etliorcii fixed hy Wntioau, it is 

Bv Ph ric f mill Rrmun Rubens's weighty cherubs ivlio float 

isropiier UFOlVIi effortlessly above the figures in the 

“ Embarkation for Cyinern". A 

YVntfcnii ; nenr-juxinposiiiot, (why not n direct 

British Flume Drn wines • 01,0 1,1 ll,e , «*hibliii»n of Wiit- 

Diitch Landscape 1'rintl of the 17th £?!* *jf “ vonrult 

Century , . ‘'rtt wife and Rubens's own 

British Museum Denmtmpnr- nF c Pmtfil, 8 her >s n fusci liming 

Prints mid 'Drawings ,W1 ,me,lt ° E .P 1 W ,'' tlca "> 

minded, selective borrowing. He 

i—wnm . , M „— urn 3 happy to learn technical tricks 

That Michelangelo and Raphael. 1 1° use of , etl , and b , la ck chnlks 
. R Li liens and Rembrandt, should be ^ 8LI ? 1 ' » «rei«ihen iho features 
superbly represented or the R-itish "f-a*" , b }!, 1 'tniamed quite 

Museum we complacently take fro* !I.V 1 V’f t C, : 0S,lt i 11 1 ,e ^“hty «'t turm 
granted, biu that the Depart meat of r„ , L J L l , ? ceiUf, ‘ I concern of 
Prims and Drawings hoists the best v ?” be,ls ' whclher 0,1 p W ° 1 ' cun- 
single group of drawings by „ ... , «. „ . 

Watteau, altogether finer (though Bnt . il !P. A'* 1 "' 4 - Drawmgi is not 

smaller iu number) than that in the fl ." CJtll, Imion talc calculated to set 

Louvre, comes ns a surprise. It is ,fi e pulse racing. However, although 

these drawings, with four well. ? s a “ ,ei I ,P it shows signs of strain, 
chosen loans from Oxford and Cam- J L,^ 0cs kivc the GM a chance to show 
bridge, which make up the fiVst of *? me fi, ie British drawings, 

the three small exhibitions luken ’l* . 1 ding u number of recent jcqui- 
from tile Depart mem's permanent V-j 1 ?" 5 ' ,iVy nn £ them are a splei,- 
collection which ure on view in the j 1 ” Y. Iu ‘“ w.iicrcoloiir and jicn 
Exhibit imi Gallery until April. . d . ra .Y fl, |* . l,ie PHi'ircr George Mor- 

f i P ei ' 5 ;", !,t ’ the picture- dealer friend Tunic's Inrye ^wnict o]n u r *' o t' " he 
£* w,om „ Watte hi painted funeral of ;ir Tl.nmu- 1 wreiin* 

m 

ex press’ 0 " i’es’lrVt *' et s^uVs'hSIffi first pla Jo ? 

sea vr> it duiincr i\ snn * cr-ivun” if 1 11 r V Moure's 

Academic npiiiinii. on ihe ' mher recc,7.ir^ * 1 aiui 

hand, in i lie fo.uiid.ihle fi-uio nf \[ 7. !l . lht \ 1 ?. nf , future draw- 

the L’ unite do Cuyliis, ccnisidercd Itmniiv kj'jjJ ,U - S-J 

that Watteaus « a if V Aualwh m,d l« 

draught sn, .in prevented him from 

undertaking the grand historical mu! Lor a long time prims have taken 
K l Jn5 nri j canvases which lie sc cijih 1 place to drawings in the 
SS[ ed ,0 - be l!,e J l, Bhest goal to p rt,, » moms of the world mid this 
which a painter could aspire. has been true of die British Museum 

Bnih views can be tested in the HJ'L i i!. , . y s wh t U,e eIsC- ibnvcver, with 
SSfcfe J compositional gSE KJ n , l .!!’ e SL " f 


J0 


W w if ' 


H %:■ 


a 

- k 




SSMS:,.] 

ex pi*ess l °" i’es” rVt *' et -'■! V ^Wk s^uVs'hSIffi first pin Jo | 

sea vr> it duiincr i\ snn ' ' crwnn” vjf jf s , * f;l,r .V Moure's 

Academic opinlmi, on iltc ’.uher recrn.r 1 nf ! i a ' Ui 

hand, in tiic fo.uiid.ihle fi-m.* nf u * ,r . , .J ,,, . sl,, t , ns of figure draw- 

the L’ unite do Cuyliis, cmisidered hmnita U \V, 

that Wa.te.ius «s a K if V Auvrlwh “ l,d I« 

dru light sni .in prt* veil led hint from 

undertaking the grand historical uiul Lur n long time prims have taken 
canvases which he st cmui place to drawings in the 
SSSk 6 * 1 ,0 - be l!,e , ll| B hest to prt™ rooms or the win-id mid this 
which o painter could aspfre. has lieen true of die British Museum 

Both views can be tested in the ?h* U Lu\ y : wh t U,e eIsC- however, with 
“hibrtlqn. Very few compositional f Curiti*?? n***. 111 n / 1pu "\ tll,cllt of 
uudies far Watteau’s patatiniis sur- a C re T a r , °Lf l , l,lls * t ' lere !,lls been 
Jive, jyet there tire mahy H ffwln R s' L lnl , evest ..Vhich . ha, 

here in winch Jic lias puscti dm V* d ii b , owellent exbibi- 

in the studio for individual figures, JC i'/h r,im * 

umi these were often used more continues this 

than once. Here ivu “ i! Ui 5i Silo? ;^!rr c ** ,™"y 


Gersnint meant : in red chalk «i r ?w!VJ S .. u ,i 4vi l btJ miclinricii 

S£f,."3El,fS«5"* JteL.w«‘.is- "S5* «?« 


exhibition reviewed ha c. 


“MfuiiJ lim, IIIUCK allld 

sS"s! Z'l rg , s',.* n, s *~r m " r ,,:i7 

distressingly mecl ini cnl h^ clci aifl CIUU? ‘ lo 1,1 nke lhc ^ caster, a jtreyisi .h'lnb InV l hicTo ta^nr E"** 1 «^s-hanJiin K . Alter tl 

J?aSfiS fes-fr! S'S: a & 

£ the «.nlJS!Ed P SSaSS- ^' n JS|lL a,l l Drnw,l ‘«* «*„ ^ Velde is il^c mid hy i ] ™ B wiirK,^ 5 ? * i v ' 1, ^ n, ‘ u : , s •« pl 
Coylos. The dinwing Prolid “ 0 very va,u ® b l° impreasions nf his r emai kahly iim". IlJhlouchcvi i Ul;?,! " u ” n 1? 

of a halt-naked woman seated in a 

chaise-longue arid holding her left 03 „ , . 

fimb *” * be Jos *of Tn dfvidual dinging arms and the man 

d mbs, j and . has little scum of _ 


ri«i I JOHiiHliL’S • 

JcJcyn-r nmth/nISuly 3 *?," HjKf **** 7* l P “ ^ »««n, • of Itil? . 

P Y« once the IS I ollr ,T lM , l V "f 1 ^" liuh 

from 1 lervulcs Seiters wSin " nrinVi»I| l «aiiiN rS - « 




Singing arms and the man 


By PaufDriver ' SwSsSffi 

,i: f e bSW 

SISSF^ 

the first seems to have had a clear w ba - ve , m|| ch of The Midsummer have been achieved * lf C il S,lV mi1 

nnd independent vision, was ur£ Tippett’s second opera is a delibei^ mHHV * c9pacity t0 Swee P beu n t Hh i sn c x tm a Jo rJ 
^.n r ^ d in r ib l* ,ypa °f academic a * e *y different affair from The Miifc be ^ re > l * TtovElJII\tt 

JSl!® 1 ' l n event. It was the ISSUE " Tba * was a BfawUy The score is a compendium of Tippott would* convincingly V f ] 
u 5 10 c,as P this Sf»H ,ni * •3? Sf * uc - ,ike work, involv. rhetorical gestures, each with its the timeless music ,J ornnf 
}S° ^ ffe i d i y v. ung man «o : tils »1° ^“jiy, g .ig ri ” ar . l| y tbr ° u ph» t/ gld ,. tehmnUf-Iike significance. new expressive materials 1 

LL.- ere,y classical bosom, which ^unprecedented opulence of Its Hecuba is illustrated hv ruabine D Priam \ c n „. « , : 

ba ? J° create a new category of 8cart * P>‘iam is an epic drama, ^^Jor figures for unison violins ■ there ° Sy u* r ,h ^ s,n " t 

painting — the fgte xaUtnfe Z- to - wh °? a action 1 is • extremely fast Priam by a niar veHous cmnht v»i»W e i!f 2® ver an or che«ra] cush 

accommodate hii * Mante ~ to movidg.* whose «usic^gWn?ly -of hoe^ahd \ Tha Cu « * 

Horace Wa , nn , A . Jr subserves iha stage-spectacle, defin- Helen by rich three-^Vt vToIa mlsiV S *^£ 1 ? d, ^J nBuished 10 

Bnnnwina Walpole, ihoueh dls- ing situation and mood with rapidity and so on, The rhetorir £ British artisis that cimld hi 

tZsThl‘ Zm^Z.r2 a«d concision. Pure taSSSB =xc«sI TO |y familgf? ‘^“'VPpp^T-f Mjn v °* «ton ■ 

plumes and ffnt* ^ re -i tuft ! of 1 f u° m,Jiat ? s Dver harmony and [feent pieces; but it was new to- thnnaif^j d ™ .?WW opt* 
groves Ihlt nnn'prfj* J r ^ ra ’? led . u P puli' phony ; there, is never the feel- him tlien and in Priam retain! gb Bai,cv ’ as Piiom, 

S^Mln niiri » “f* 1 other ,ike &* of ¥ orchestral taiuls “ Drum, freshness and power. tetmm P.«i 8 ff n l th,s was his fh.t u*,,,, 

tgiPP mwmM m-m 

worthy is the jAo«fS^5Sn!°S Md towJfMda? 1-11 ^^ 1 °* ep, * odes ^ 0 Iv® prin ; ip,e « foV bH *«.■ PHy that comp-on»k 

■ Could inthen, survive in the con- «* 

fifiut-es. Subsermenflv, working with ‘ f® rtha, L. ? f Ihe London Sinfonfetta’s Dramatically, the work moves can STS * C8lIos J In 

Pntail? vr U ! ran 8t ** u ^nuitiurB w!l n .lJ’ lr tk birthday tribute iq steadily towards an invocation of be bevond^^ • ensemble requin 

Palace, \i r alfeau v.as mesraeored by J/PP^tfa pi-ebminary to Decca’s .the tuneless music" that "cin fraouSS*!**! 1 * P II »[* ,n Hita ? •]] 

Rubens, making numerous copies F! ,p,cnt recur dmg of the opera) on . "wjt our hearts;* and “rebeW our th^ U !?rMA»» tage - c ,w,al trlc,J aj 

after the Mane de M^f.'ci series. t ^ 0 S be ^ 21 ar / on S Ii5t «nabled us , J^e’ - Pft. at leasf two occasion wc-e TT^?!!, 

Asid at the icet of the ttf f,nd outl therefore, greater fortbcbrhiiigness tliMein Jtippiiy habmeti 

rt*rc red ur. uj. .j.iT * . . nnH niunr i,. »i.« i_ i ii ee can be rcrntT Pu; D »eti 


pnst-coital 


few types of his drawings not to bl ~ ■ 

found in the BM’s collection. What • K nfi pr,8ra 

tlOrSl III VIMur llnii-m.,, > n. 1J — 1 I 


Go r saint knew, however, and Cav- 
iUS'WBs too blinkered to grasp, was 
«h, t Watcau, an artist who P 'trom 


Royal Festival Kali 


$ r u ? ran 8t lij e l-uxeuftoure S 
Fa J ace, \i alfeau v.as mesmerized by J 1 P peit . 
Rubens, makinw r.inn«w.n. r . . „ current 
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Whipped up Sleepy sub-texts 


By Frances Spalding £ Victoria Glendinning 


Fdvurd I\ lunch 
Kiver.sido Simlins 


Riverside Smdius have finished,^ 
cm, vers m n „f ,hcir , u . w Jftt 


r ,„s his hue «£l S^IE 
iicrvmis brc.tkilmvn in ]gna i. 
vxciniriRed cuiupiilsive trnvelSeh 
hurcipe for n more settled exineo 
in Ins native country. Keeping hh 
distance from Osin he lived LI 
saw few people ami seems to have 
turned uw.iv from the more emotin 
images of liis previous work, 
involved, with a major dccorame 
scheme lor a new hall at Oslo Uti- 
versity, he .p.iintcil n large mn 
iiaiiMiinting ns rays across the Nor- 
wegian landscape, a study for which 
is (tchibited. The image his mils 
pa>j been taken m s.vniholue the 
npiiniiMic in 1 1 ml of Munch's Ine 
ivnik. hi fact he lultl his physi* 
i ian : " I’liis la-r par, of ray lift 
bus bent an l imit in stand up. Mj 
l*:» ,, i J ,1,N always lu-ui alone m 
.il»v,%. * 

Jiie fir*t impi 1 ‘v'uh is of a rat 
u-pniise tn land'iape. A prolific 
ai list,. Mimi’li seem:; in have avoided 
,'Cst at imi and tirrivi'il iminediaiely 
at I lie elTert ili siml. Alert to natur> 

•'I plinidiiiena, he dues not pause 
in an.tlvsc nr nil ret, , hut sweep 
»P * b.ipi"! amt cii In ii rs to niirrori 
■MU' “f mind. For evm the siraigir- 
lorw.inl |.iuUsi',i(ii'> fiimul here ere 
»"* ft ; - i' friiin miiiT disquiet. Wn 
ii’.e «f violent |n-i‘.pcctivai recev 
•■ion t-i'ihuis Iiirf L'nniim#i{/on^i while \ 
his nihini . jm mi .m rye accustomed 
•u tin* Fnp-lisli luve of judicious 
inn, tl in, n p|, iv. Tlirn, mo, llicie it 
bb: snn, t nf hi belle priHtore: hh ' 
li.iiii 1 }iil'% work best from a distance 
mid lunl. siiappv rinse m. Quickhr 
diiuvn and nften thinly painted, 
i be*-,: I’aiiviises weal an iniprovist- 
inry air and an? n-ff *.*v|iingly aJ 
their i*iihi> mi i he gallery’s white- 
loiiiiini hriek walls. 

Mouth's stat tin? encmiroWJ oot 
In demand mure of rhls show than ■ 
It in fact give*;. Out* wuiuiers htW 
the man tvhu om.c hoard “a “ u * 
iiiieiiiHng scream piercing nature . J 
cuiild have Keen con lent with so."-.] 
banal an image us that nf the fhwf • 
sun, ElsC'ivberc, curtain paintings 
siififest tliot bo is merelv ivorfcuf ,J 
nlil ideas, whipping his lines wujj 
nmiiiifacturcd passion. He hiose“ 
udmitioil ; '• ] tried once asf* 
ns on u griimnpiiunp, to rcawawo 
the vibrant enimioiis.’' If "" 
nf these paintings have the intenstqr. 
of his licM.knmvn snhjcCB. i?" 
do all strike up a psychologi^ , 
rapport, in ihuir rapacious P uriUI 
of Mmsmion. 


fl* Happy Autumn Fields 
IgCTV 

ii limply doesn't work. The story 
a classic Elizabeth Bowen— fluid, 
UBOspheric, supernatural— and one 
cJ her best. A young woman, sleep- 
ing io a crumbling house, “ dreams ” 
■he life of o family in another 
'place, another time on one crucial 
MtoDin evening. Two inseparable 
f sisters are about to be separated 
, :|y the love of one of them for 
?: |beir brothers’ friend ; it is the 
| cad of childhood, and of an era. 
I Tbe contrast is startling, in the 
itory k m the play, between the 
uoisv, brutal modern world and the 
leisured sensibilities of the past— 
even though the dreamer in Eliza- 
beth Bowen’s wartime story lies in 
1 house racked by bombs, nnd 
William Trevor in bis adaptation 
his her sleeping, most uncoil- 
riflciogly, in a house being demol. 
ished by bulldozers 

William Trevor and director Peter 
Hanmitrad faithfully follow thu 
■'dreamed” Edmirdinn family on 
their evening walk across the sun- 
lit stubble of ,1m cornfield, and 
later into the draw ing- mum of their 
hue [not spacious enough ; it 
looks like a board iug-liou.%ej. The 
trouble is that everyone, the 
dreamer and her hoyfijeud and the 
family from thu past, speaks with 
i mnnambulislic flatness, a niciin- 
taieu moan ingf illness, that inukcs 
the play seem like some cultural 
riie of uncertain origins translated 
bom s foreign language. There are 


lone silences, long looks, and a 
Jutle embarrassed music. 

Elizabeth Bowen makes it clear 
mat the unspoken is more powerful 
tlinn the spoken, but she doesn’t 
suggest Mint everyone in the story 
is struck dumb most nf the time. 
All die same, how can you televise 
passHgcs such as this ? — 

However rash it might be to 
speuk at nil, Sarah wished she 
knew how to speuk more clearly. 
The obscurity and loneliness of 
her trouble was not to be 
borne. . , . How could she tell 
the others with what vehemence 
she tried to attach her being to 
each second, not because each 
was singular in itself, each a 
drop condensed from the mist of 
love in the room, but because she 
apprehended that the seconds 
were numbered ? 

Well, Sarah (Felicity Deane) stands 
there looking melancholy and very 
pretty, and so does her apparently 
mute suitor (Christopher Guard), 
nnd there sits her mother (Judy 
Campbell; and her beloved sister 
Henrietta (Tracey Child). The 
camera takes it all iiy, the lighting 
is appropriately Sickert ish mid 
sunset -flooded, mid there is abso- 
lutely no wuy of deducing the deli- 
cute mid subtle tilings iliac cuch' is 
feeling, or that Elizabeth Bowen 
was trying to convey. 

The only vivid moment is when 
the youngest child nf iho family 
leaves the mom after announcing 
in n determined treble voice, “Now 
I must gn to niy hectic If it wero 
not mi uuuelirnnisni, one might .sus< 
pert that be wiis -sloping off to 
watch Ihilltm, which wus on ,ho 
other channel at the same lime. 
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By J. S, Bratton 

S?«e Ache 

III Tricycle Theatre 

Wakefield Trhyclii Company 
.«« established themselves in u 
«suon base, thu J ricyclo Theatre. 

sturdy name mairhes the physi- 
;W Impression the theatre gives. It 
|S*» Foresters' Hall in Kiihurii 
tii- V 116 ? 1 * B capacimis building 
DW be <iays when public meeting 
,K- We r° rec koncd to need plenty 
' cet :. surro,in cIi 2 d by plenty 
.solid bricks and tiles. 
r, m colours the original 
■ft Ball™ waU cJ ur,t have fancied, 

liil w!i an L atlrnc,ive u,,tl subsiun- 
w fnnge theatre. 

yi production, Snoo Wil- 

['pplovfTf^ifd^ 6 ’ , il3 a SDliric fable. 
Pi? ■£ SV lu tell u tale 
^FUodL'T? : ,ls “future” is a 
t pBn V SlDn reflecting current 




•Searching to j{* 1 
written alout.u'*, 
jumes McCoo ,cij 


, J 

• A masterpiece ^ j {j 

which lifl i N 'f’jfiiifl* 
kept readily at f J® J{ jA 
■re-read every » ffrf 3 
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Piecing the picture together 


By Douglas Johnson 

Napoleon 

Loudon Film Festival 


SuWfh « 3184 '3 


social crises. The first sceucs sec in 
miller dcMiilury and rrmiinu attacks 
(in hrund lur'gets. Tliero is mi 
l)noncM|i,e casual murder behind a 
sofa, and un cpisude in which a 
judge, tlniL cu m pen din us Establish- 
ment Aunt Sally, is literally 
wheeled in. in the early stages nf 
(lie (iltiy, the banality of Nick BicfU’s 
music seems intended as » comment 
mi tlio mass-cult urc dreams it 
peddles ; it never tlicless hus the 
effect of slowing the action. 

When Christine, nil unemployed 
school-leaver, is cryogcnlcnlly 
frozen, the play tightens up. Willi 
the state's dubious promise that sho 
will be returned to life in' some 
future Golden Age, her bottled 
essence is shipped off for storage 
in space. Wo watch the voyage out 
through the side of an inter-planet- 
ary freighter, opened like a sardino 
tin to reveal a crew of ex-RAF 
types, flying with cynical expertise ; 
the captain, though, fears the 
worst Their accidental — or ill- 
starred— flight to Neptune, the land 
of the full body transplant, offers 
us another horrific vision of modern 
life, and one . which has both 
coherence and concern. Snoo Wil* 
son often uses magic and art-magic 
ro explore the power of belief and. 
desire ; here a Weird combination 
of astronomy and astrology captures 
a truth about our grimly-held faith 
in official and scientific promises. 
The merging of technology and 
myth provides a comic but disturb- 
ing dramatic language. 

It is used to explore the play’s 
overriding concern: the nature of 
the rnlaltonsiiEp between the body 
and the self. The body of Christina 
— a wonderful performance by 
Frances Barber, all thighs and cow- 
like truculence—, is coolly used not 
only hy men and Ncptunians, but 
by herself : she insists, despite all 
warnings, on embarking 1 on the 
voyage to the future. The struggling 
self her body inadequately .serves 
is educated not by its experiences, 
but by those few contacts with 
others which are npt physical. In 
the end she manages to ask tile 
vital question, “Why are you all so 
cruel? **, and. is sharply told. by 
one of the few apparently Sensitive 
mole characters that she has no 
rlcNt iu talk, having been as selfish 
as anyone hersulf. It is not . cl ®^ 

whether this unjust response is the 
final irony of the whether 

it U i ilapic into malfl cwwwiMR ■ 

tm.Snoo WKsoiVsisart. ' v; : • V 


The story of Napoleon can only be 
dramatic. It hardly mutters whether 
the paintings nf him on board the 
English ship, the BuHcrnpliun, were 
good or indifferent. The brooding 
Emperor is the stuff of tragedy. The 
man who has held the whole world 
in his sway stands defeated and 
powerless, reflecting on his destiny, 
already a legendary figure. But it 
is more than n story of a rise and 
fall. There is an exlra symmetry in 
the life which begins in an island 
and which ends in un island. Abe] 
Gance had the idea of build-ing his 
film around such a symmetry. We 
are shown the young Bonaparte 
studying in the military college at 
Brioiiiie, attending n geography 
lesson ubout islands. He is first of 
all shown Corsica, and he writes 
with proud energy about the most 
beautiful land In the world. He Is 
;hen shown St Helena, “a small 
island ", and Tolls into a deep 
reverie which the undoings and 
kickiiiKs of liis companions cannot 
disturb. 

Gunce started liis epic film In 
1925, and fullnwcd the life only up 
to tli?' first triumphs nf the Italian 
campaign in 179G (when Nupolcon 
was twenty-six). YVc cannot guess 
how he would have pursued it, but 
there are some hints. When the 
young general is given the command 
of the armv in Italy, fnr example, 
before leaving Purls he poes in the 
deserted chamber nf the Con vent inn 
nnd communes will, die ghosts of 
the great lenders of the Revolution, 
lie swears in remain true to the 
Republic. Would nut the ghost of 
Knint-Just fplnycd by Ganco him- 
self) have taken revenue on ibe 
Republican hero who made himself 
an Emperor 7 Tn Kevin Browulnw's 
reconstruction such speculations arc 
made more persistent by (he orcbcs- 
irul score, nm,ngcd and in nnrt 
composed bv Curl Davis, which 
frequently evokes ilio F.roica Sym- 
phony. 

Tt has been customary to treat 
Gance iis tiic great might-have-been 
of the French cinema, p disorderly 
nnd impossible genius who could 
never harness liis abilities nr con- 
trol his imagination. Who Is the 
greatest director of France? “Abel 
Gance, h61ns ” is the customary 
answer, which precedes a compari- 
son between him and Victor Hugo. 
Now that it is possible to see a 
complete version of the film, lasting 
some five and a half hours, it is 
clear that this view is not justified. 

How is It appropriate to look on 
the work? One approach is to see 
It simply as n display of prodigious 
cinematic techniques, with rapid 
cutting, free uso of the hand-held 
camera, wide-angle lens, tinting, 
super-imposition and the triple- 
screen process. But Napoleon lias a 
remarkable unity of conception and 
technique. It treats history neither 
unnecessarily cavalierly, nor as a 
collection of museum pieces, jiut 


with an effective mixture nf 
shrewd thoughtfulness und romantic 
exuberance. 

The sunw-Eight at the College of 

Brian i, c, in which the young Bona- 
parte distinguishes himself, sets 
-- ihe tone from the beginning. Thv 
“*“* camera is literally plunged in,o 
t be the snow and becomes part of 
titer the frenzied battle of snowballs. Thu 
the movements of die boys across the 
vere snow are rapid and rhythmic, while 
ding ihose who watch, members nf the 
The teaching staff and the scullion 
orld Tristan Fleuri, are stationary or 
and stow. The face nf Napoleon hlm- 
Liny, se, ‘. superimposed over the battle' 
it it act ion, is serious,- attentive: only at 
and ! ,,e e,1tl d° es bis expression break 
„ i n into a smile. 


Later scenes were shot with the 
camera immersed in water when 
Napoleon is at sea in a storm, in 
feathers when the boys fight with 
pillmvs, in mud at the siege of 
Toulon, in the bodies and clothes 
of dancers nt the B;,| des 
Con da muds. Crowds and armies are 
moved about with speedy precision. 
And there are always watchers : 
Tristan Fleuri at Toulon, or tho 
woman who observes the uproar in 
the Cnnventlnn and comments, 
“They are ton great for us". In all 
this, Napoleon, Albert D!eu doling, 
is often seen in close-up, alert, 
though if ii I, dreaming, despondent, 
hut sometimes with n smile show- 
ing on his lips— did not Stendhal 
write in 1804 that Napoleon had a 
“ sou rive de thd-utre”, in which the 
eyes never smiled ? 

Although the big scenes are the 
most Famous— especially where 

Robespierre, .surrounded by a howl- 
ing, hostile Convention, walks up 
the steps of the assembly, fearful 
before so much violence, nr tiic 
astonish ingly powerful filiu] ihrec- 
screcn scones of the army In Italy 
— this is .ii so a more iminuiie film 
of observers, Liouienam lloimpartc 
-sees fragments of a great event, 
from the window of I, is tiny room. 
Later, ho writes out his orders mi 
n scries of administrative matters 
nnd writes to Josephine, nnd we see 
tho trees rushing past the window of 
Ids carriage ami ilio escorting offic- 
ers inking Ids messages. YVo sec 
through half. upon doors, through 
telescopes, around curtains ; the 
imago is often an inset. It la a film 
attentive to shadows in which a 
character is discovered by the aud- 
ience at the samo moment os by the 
people In the film, ns when the vic- 
tor of Toulon Is found asleep with 
his head on a drum, 

Beenes, then, are arranged like 
pictures. The references to David 
are. made all tho more explicit by 
the little drummer boy who inquires 
about Viala ; the echo of Daumiei* 
Is reinforced by the legal office in 
which the scribes are plying their 
quills. But the melodrama is rarely 
eriibnrrassing. The episode of Vio- 
lino and her love for Napoleon, for 
example, is softened by die beauti- 
ful Annabclle playing her; and if 
the revelation that it is Nelson who 
wishes to sink Napoleon's ship 
smacks of Sacha Guitry, the compar- 
ison only serves to distinguish be- 
tween a director of talent and one 
of genius. 


From Southern Dawn 

An aeroplane where one ilrinks champagne— a Caravelte — 

which the Captain announces will fly 

at an" effective ” average speed of 500 miles an hour. 

Practically, Pm sitting still, drinking champagne 

(poured itito my glass in greater abundance 

for the honoured man of letters) : 

and I know that " effectively " I have no more books 

in me, nothing more to write. 

I am not fit for that which "practically ” I am, 

as if I were mad ? to stay at the bottom of the pile , 

not here, on top, the boss, hi a Caravelle, blending Corfu 

with the Mazzoni plain 

(down there, dotted with clouds), 

and Rome, with the Tiber just one of thousands of Jordans. 

Have I to become poor again ? Unknown ? A lad? -• 

■ . " Effectively *\ I don’t know how to be a father, t/id boss. 

My fattie, my influence , is ridiculous. 

. Father', what is happening to, me ? 

1 - 1964 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 

’ . , ; ; Translated frora, the Italian byN.$. T^a^trofY 


Oxford 

University Press 


Flowers of Greece 
and the Balkans 

A Field Guide 

Oleg Polunin 

This book is designed lo enable 
Ihe traveller to find and identify a 
great many of the native flowering 
plants, frees, and shrubs of 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Turkey. It 
describes or names 2,700 speues, 
with line drawings showing 
identification features of selected 
plants. The outstanding feature of 
ills book Is the photographic 
section: 64 colour plates 
containing 461 photogiaphs. £40. 

G 

Subjects 

Essays Presented 
to P.F. Strawson 

Edited by 
Zak van Straaien 

Sir Peler Strawson’s influence on 
the philosophical literature of the 
last three decades has been 
considerable, and has by no 
means been confined lo fields 
wil hin the philosophy of logic and 
the philosophy of language. This 
anthology reflects Strawson's 
broad philosophical interests, 
which range from moral issues and 
aesthetics lo topics in the 
philosophy ol mind and descriptive 
metaphysics. £12.50 

Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: 

Selected Prose 

Edited by Gerald Roberts 

This selection includes extracts 
from Hopkins' Journals, liis 
sermons, his devotional writings, 
ami tils loiters. It is Ihe most 
oxtnnsivo and bost-annotnled 
available, and is arranged 
chronologically to reveal the 
development of Hopkins as poet 
and priest and his slrugglo 
between those conflicting 
vocations. £6.50 Oxford Sfancterd 
Authors £2.95 Oxford Paperbacks 

The Poetical 
Works of 

Christopher Smart 

Volume I: Jubilate Agno : 
Edited by 
Karina Williamson 

This Is iha (irsl of five volumes 
which will provide Iho first 
complete edition of Smart's 
original poems and verse . 

Iran sla I ions. They contain major 
works which have not been 
reprinted since the eighteenth 
century. £13.50 

A Historical 
Commentary on 
Arrian’s History 
of Alexander 

Volume I: Books MU 

A<B, Bbsworth . 

1 Arrian's History of Alexander is the 
luftest and moat Informative source 
for the reign of Alexander the 
Great. This book, ihe first 
commentary on the work in any 
language, discusses the historical 
end historiographlcalproblem's 
raised by ihe text. Thelfitroduotion 
deals with Arrian's life, library 
works, and aims in ttrjtihg the 
! history.; )£3d 
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to ttte editor 


Prince Paul 
of Yugoslavia 

Sir, — Ditme Rebecca West com- 
plains in her letter (November 2S| 
tlut *'a wholly false Impression is 
given by a certain passage in fmv 
review In the issue of the TLS of 
October 31 1 of u book hy Neil 
Hal four and Sally Mnckny entitled 
Foul of Yugoslavia 

She quotes the offending passage 
and adds that some of the allega- 
noris (“stories”) it contains (and 
which she enumerates) could not 
have been based on * anything in 
alack Lamb and Grey Falcon ”, Slic 
does not, she says, "ever recall 
having , been told such stories or 
seeing them in prim ", 

The fact T should like clearly to 
state in reply is that the authors 
of Putt/ of Yugoslavia do not main- 
tain, itnr does my review suggest, 
uijl Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 
is the only source of the various 
statements which their book con- 
tains, which. I summarize in niv 
review and which appear in the 
passage^ quoted by Dame Rcbccca. 
t Inn chill’s Memoirs, the British 
press mid wartime propngiind.i Hru 
expressly 1 islet! Iiy me ns sources 
used equally with ft lack Lamb and 
F’l'cu Falcon. The am hors also refer 
to a iiuiu her of oilier sources, in- 
cluding Ft) flics, private letters, i 
1 n ".ess Olga's niary, etc. No tillega. , 
turns which [ quote from Paul" of 
yuisastavia arc tmri buicd in this . 
passage cited to nny specific smirce 
(either Black Lamb and Grew Fat can 
ur any other) ant of all those used 1 
by the authors. » 

However, since, by casting doubt S 
on iny reliability ami competence, , 
Dame Rebecca dial 1 cages me to , 
pruduce page references and ■ 

soiirces. I shall gladly do so. There f 
are precisely ten allegations in the , 

Dd'Uuiln cha r>i)AK ■ f 


Alliance, page M2 anti II L and CF 
page 1 140) : " Belgrade . . . i- e . 
joil’ed ", 

. 7 - , Prince Paul— stabbing Greece 
in the hnek (P/Y page Si); the 
l- mi mors quote BL arul GF's cuni- 
ll tnent on the effect on Greece of 
s Prince Paul's pact with the Axis 
y powers, page 11.15; “'Thus Yuen- 
t sin via was Forced to help Germany 
L° .. Ilife . * n , f l,L \ *>.ick a Balkan 
i b; other, her km hy blood und tra- 
dition ' ”, 

s 8. King Peter escapes from the 
; ?«? ce if. own ".rain P'Pa (P/V page 
l 258). Churchill s Memoirs — The 
t Grand Alliance, page 142. 

1 9. King Peter leads the national 

re voir against the Regent mid the 
pact (/*/) |iii EL . 2QI) : the authors 
quote n passuge from BL and GF 
page 1140, describing [he celebra- 
tions on the morning of the coup 
detat when King Peter "‘issued :i 
Proclanintion that lie was about to 
assume royal power’" and “'drove 
. ; ■ through Belgrade, which re- 
joiced as if he were returning from 
victory instead oF being about to 
lend them (sic / K.F.) to defeat ' ", ( 

30. Contribution of the Yugoslav ' 
coup d etat to eventual Allied vic- 
tory t/>/Y page 265 note) ; aitri- 
billed l»y [lie authors to British and 

CIiuitIMH. 1,,ni,a8ai, ‘ !a ““** “> ! 

!t is iutei esting tlmt at least one ! 
of the ' Mnries " which Paine 1 

r' s :s“!i : 

Sr. 3 is U "- <| i 

It is true that BL and GF is cited " 
ubme more often than nnv other 
singlu source. Thu uutliois ion- l } 
Mder it (more exactly — its eni- 5 
Ingiie) as " the locus class icus of {* 
the case against Paul " fp UR0 200) “ 

, ! ,at “J. 11 Pnur* own f! 


What rhere is instead is a landscape 
dialect, along with an absence of 
Industrialism before this century 
(leaving aside Swindon and Wolver- 
inn mi the edges) and a dense net- 
work of parks mid estates (see the 
distribution charted nn page 177). 

English Heartland may lie 
flawed in its Ireiituient of die sub- 
ject, hut Mr Gniumc lias not con- 
vincingly shown that the subject is 
bogus, a rectangular figment of the 
cnringrapliic imagination, 

m pat ROGERS. 

Yew Tree Farmhouse, Prestleigli, 
Sliepton Mallet, Somerset BA4 4NL. 


The Tarot 



Sir, Mr Graham Hough ucknow- 
ledges i lie Irntli of liie general 
account given in niy hook. The 


flKsage she cites. Balfour and 
mlS, Uy r g v ? 8,1 Quotations from 
' ' Crt? Falcon 

(uhi ulged hereunder to BL and OF) 

■m 11,1 edi * iwi ( M.icmif l.in >, 

me •iilugiUKiiis mid their leferunces 
m Paul of Yugoslavia (abridged 
.rounder P/Y) and sources are 
given in the order in which tliov 
ucciir In the (sassage cited. 

,»,V.. Plil,t ' e sympathizer 

0*/\ page 291) Rebecca West’', 
s ii v tht! uutliiirs, " descr i lies him -is 
u-'vuig lu’cn ' prn-Axis ’ (BL and GF 
page 1111) of having ‘a genuine 
admiral inn .for Hitler's personality • 
(ihul). of having pcrxonally lutm-- 
vened tu withhold the Cvctkuvid 
govern munt 'permission to refuse 
(•cniiiiny*<i demands’ (BL mid GF, 
page 1 142) and of having * persuaded 
Cvciknvid. to act against Ins judg- 
ment (BL nnrf GF, ibid.) 

- 2. Princo Paul— a • quisling" 

(P/Y, pages 278, 284 and 2B5): 
references to and/or quotations 
Frnm, respectively: The Evening 

Standard of September 26, 1941, 

■ Pre-'-s" and Cunitlngham-Reicf 
in i tio House of Commons. 

3. Prince Paul— a traitor (P/ Y. 
pag« 2S9 and 290): generalized 
auubuunn to British public opinion 
"?■ 1 ‘• ( ,P r e« on the strength of 
Church ill's statement. 

4. Prince Paul— aims at usurping 
tlm Yugoslav Crown (P/Y, pa g e 
27ui . Ctneial Simovii quoted bv 
Duke of Kent in letter (o Paul of 
November 3, 1941, 

^ Pri nee, Paul as a .' w quisling ”, a 

■ ^ D,CIS * : *. a P(0:MB3d?, "wanting 
to usurp the Crown « (P/Y- page 232 

t f » r . aec f»*“*« ofbeing 

l Pro-Nazi • the reader is . referred 
1**1 ■ P« od oxample of -this general 
attitude to a passage in BL and 

?i F . iif lv 5 n aa ; P*P e V 42 > which in- 


review? ‘ ,CSe two suit - lfl1enls in my 

' ,^ ne *“ n » with whRtover liistlfU 
liif U \!.'-i Sp,,ll ‘ fr W J‘‘ VS nf Balfnur 

•md M.iikav ,.iul/»r find clij.ii- jj..., 

pm ,, i ,| ! evidcucj. and references' tin- 

convincing ur itmpproprinu! lint 1 
do not think that in Shc Iigh I 0 f 
in »L- ,nve Qooiaiinns . finni their 
»‘»k, my .MKiimui'y 0 f it us sot out 
in my review am lie said tu ‘ . 
represent it. u ,,lIS 

2 a n KYRIL fitzi.yon. 

s m « 

‘The English 
Heartland’ 

^■T^SrRFt 

almost certainly . addressed to 

ESr*&JS5f Ma,fha ’ B'^ntfpaga 

Pfftf 311 the year of Shakespeare** 
amh' J?- t . 0Ia, *>' omitted, though the 

. J»« if ill 


s,l 'j — -T WUS surprised that Dnvid 
Marshall Lnng ignored much of the 
original research and the major 
issues in my hook Armenia (Novem- 
ber 7) while concentrating on lesser 
matters. Whether lie is right in his 
harsh judgment of the book is for 
ns readers tn decide ; but there are 
some points which need further 
comment. 

Whether, too t his charge 
nf pra-Armeiiiuii hius stands up 
is nut fur me to say, since 
Inns to one is fairness tu unrulier. 

J would however point out that I 
luve criticized m various degrees 
the Ijab Ali Demons! rat ion, the 
deruct uni of Pasierniudjiun in 1914, 
tlie acii'-ities of Armenian soldiers 
hi early l*US and the Armen ion gov 
iviimem's suppression of it s Talar 
miiioriiy. 

De-ijUle Professor T. ana’s claim 
. ,nc ,J . ctticgnrwe noii-Ainieuians 
simplihticiilly, the uttitudes of Ghui- 
st one, Salisbury ami I.euin (to name 
but three) were too complex for 
siicli cutegori/ation, and this « 
shown in my hook. I was critical nf 
Sir Mark Sykes because of the dis- 
agreeable prejudice manifested in 
ntir ullshm and The Caliph's Last 
Heritage. Whatever hu did for 
Armenians during and after tliu 
First World Wiw whs In my opinion 
i lie i del ii. 1 1 i.i lilt.* auii-Ariiieiii.iiii.sni 
fuslered hy his books. 

. Altai list Lang’s claim tlmi " ihure 
is little doitlu ’ that Arincniun acti- 
vity ( terrorist mill oilier) played a 

lanii 1 i P ‘ ,rt J 1 , 1 d *snstor of the 
1890s, 1 would point out tlml I Jiuyn 
Rone into i lie subject nt longth, mid 
fiml that there is grout doubt. I 
would bo Imppy to heur Ung's 
evidence for his " Jlul 0 doubt 

On the run-up to the First World 
war. the reviewer seonw a little 
confused. It wits not I that < 
npproachuu the war hi a less than 
more mood, but the Great Powors i 
iliemsclves. I merely recorded their i 

aLIIIIKICS. 

^ ,e * ers !o n dintribe against 
?i«Tm f ” r •»“« recognizing Armenian . 
claims m 1946. somctlmie I cannot \ 
find III niy bonk at oil. What I have 

SV * 1 th f Bt B . ev,n an{l tlie Foreign ( 
Office refused to recognize Arme- r 
num claiim, and in their non- J 


i >, , - r .V *"- v I ne 

,u >f. nmc °/ / «" , L of ihu history of the 
,. ,V not Hack, and I tlmtik him for 
the kind tilings hu snys in ihu 
course 0 l doing so. But lie udiniis 
c to doing so • reluclaiuly ’’ ; | iu C om- 
pliuus that tlie truth is less interest- 
ing ilmn t he legends. How ini crest- 
ing something is depends in part 
i, on whether It is true. Ii would 
indeed lie extraordinarily interest- 
«n» really possible to fore- 
tell the future by manipiihiting a 
particular pack of cards ; unrounded 
claims that this can lie done sirike 
me i.s tedious. When you reutl tlie 

nifa* l, l ls -iV- n r ,e T uro ‘- y°u do not 
f id brilliant though mistaken 
thcmies; you hnd turgid disquisi- 
tions, unconvincing even oil their 
own terms, and dcpressiugly repeti- 
tive, since a new idea seems to 
occur to these writers far more 
?,l d£ V 11 u»y other group uf 

people. I_ fmi t Q .see why it would 
be more interesting if their lineuue 
ro the fe30s rather tlmn 
to the 1780s, or if the invention of 
the laror pack were nil example of 
Hunan folly rather than of human 
ingenuity mid creativity. 

Mr Hough strives in represent 
me us a positivist ’* insensible m 
imagery mnl poetry. He ends hi; 
j'eyn-w hy asking whether I w.mld 
n.iye us Mn-ve tli.it iliere is 

.jWiuhnht; ulmui |l;,p,, v 
1 i ijI’c.s . l am happy to answer 
■ h . n, e very puini 

I.r' Ll ’ 1 ma H ,n « !» hk Iasi para- 
b l *'F , 1 Hill the I nil Ilf p|,i ving 

I iiiiid or card games wmild' lie ! 

,f w* ruMritfied our- 1 
n n sevt ‘ r S lv Jdilit-trian equip- 1 
niem-WHs nude hy me on page 1 
xxm of the hunk. He j s wrong tn 
u tnbiiie i„ me mi absurd denial I 
there is .s.vuiboiism in [ im ( 
lurtil pack; in repiesent I'm litmie i 

enli.nt W « l,, " ,1 Wlib a 'I .1 I 

e ' f,,r hislance, is obviously to i 
■< v .svinlmliMii. I even ai kimiv- 1 

■“h*' , IWHC -IKH, dial i he iv , 

may have been .some hidden svm I 

sudjlus und their nrduruiii. Mv n 
thesis wiis that, if so. it never lni| 

J?rdl“ “iV.”.? T lh ,i n,u,u ’ ,<f Hie I. 

turv *n- - ‘he MMeemli ,ni- |, 

fl-jffrs-jfis k b 

fi.ii .', l sym!>, ih‘-ni, one would h ive 
fust to ii.scoriiiin the original mder 11 
"f .ihc trumps, which has * 

yiuioil greatly, and the original ni 
Holeciion of subjects, which Ir V 

BftrSr f CVe " ‘hen, there might 11 
well be u<i hccret to be discovered. 11 


;An Anthology of 

I import mn. Not only dlifk 0 * 1 1 TTrAfif* 

mil an uct of deep diiL?** J^rOllC V Ciac . 

luMf 'as^erc? «n? m i l ? loae •» Sir— Your readers may bo 

in inter ri,« V/ citl2CnshJ P I® ,Sed to hear that niy prayer for 
In rStbology of Sensuous and 

was, 1 believe Ero »il Stniuol Verse (7LS, Octobei 24) 

that ir ■ oni otto «Y vet be answered, though ns yet 

black pirsu.i [ 0 , ' , l 1 i° Ssi t! e K S letters have been exchanged, 
mbcrwL than L • U - C9 l ia 5 mi contracts, and no work has 

Ivas^wii IHm ,S ;i , nin C lL aC 'f den ' eln, ^i TtSd that last clause in response 
of ilw Ae? to Derek Parker’s letter (November 

rlu* first 211, in which he claims that my 

about race f TlVi i ,0t0H0u * spwh unlavourabie review of his bonk 

S-WWMII »/ Erotic Verse 

With us fn. LL and ejayh . totaled by disappointment at being 
. .. to ', generations rc,:^ bv a rivul editor. On 


\r j- MICHAEL DUMMETr **^" 

New College, Oxford 0X1 JBft . In py review I listed some well 
• known poets whose work is mis 
printed by Mr Parker. It seemcc 
la me boring to list the actual mis 
T 1 !.^ A li. * P finlJ < & ut clearly I should have 

1 ufi Alternative ® ccau,e Mr Pur *'' er cannot fine 

, ,, ’ v iomo of them. Tlie three he men 

service Rhfllr |ions are in tI,e sin Sle Hopkins 
* TAVC UUOR pjem i» C u!d" instead of “cold") 
o- . . tie single BartuSek poem (" time 

niiV-it would be apltyifjmt Klin 8 own tale"— tail, ol 
n-.iuois Alined the inipression^ course), and the single Betjeman 
yum reviewer C. II. Siuon (fti poem. “The Olympic Girl", ol 
Mill t'lilhiT .li ,1 . ,i.. .Sbk u. n.,. i..... -.‘...i!.. ... . 1 


The AUernativt 
Service Book 


"’ v •**»* *iinm y Aemce Book, a, ’lauienit ' and a version nf tli 
one im*mhi*r of the Cnmraisiiwiilui t»o Greek wordt from " Grun 
produced it, h would ill become at timer" that includes four mi 
m If-tp to us dt fence, but there ve B « J - 

.ft-fiWr lw'T "H 1 * 1 ask Mr Parker to believe th 

»itn Hit. bunk) find much a I ms struck bv such P ,- r n t L 

ass ssm. - « ii 1 

been a sworn eneniv nf tli* im r.n i— . I1I>{ 


, ■ ■ Ull| MIC Dtfil 

nei-ii a sworn enemy of the (an 
prudiiet-d by International COnnta- 
iion nn English Texts.) 

Tin’ unreasoning passions tin 
Ii.iw be.-n amused siiesch to m 

much of the argument is boi 

jetillv literary at root: the new 
hunk .seems m ihmilen tiio.se verb! 
inllsniiiiis wbirli have m/sed i 

in*. in... ..r .. .1 


Lj f L I ° ‘ IIWl 1N« JOI 

™ hound to muke sure tlu 
wrt errors and- then (as thci 
we so many) to mention ihct 
uese three are by no means tl 
aou flagratu : most uf the othe 
HiTotred metrical howlers, us in tl 
wYuts Ji„e “ Should dum 
uteionce on my old age ", i 


laiisnitins wbirli linve m«M i fwim rhyme ('* iuiend . 
•wniiu* nf ivligimis feeling in ihw 'S?™* " — In Rochester), or hi 

(‘M.iisfd in the Hook of Common ■ 1 imitation , , . affect inn", nut 
ritiyrer, m pruparotniv school it , » Pochester). 
imblic sclinii] und elsowliore. Hence. j, H0S t[ . ™ M 

pm Imps, ii..* extraordinary ml mst fdld not" made t r L 

mused in imn-behevcrs. Aprectaw ; “tkfd me not”) and MnclViiirn 
I'liri m their yimih seems. to l»» , I'Aman ihnt depd m wiis i linrii 
»'vn polluted or taken away, uni lijj made me look at william Cnl 
mliiinaiitnis uf aid material ire u : tribology Hratic Poetni which I 
as when a we« : ) Huh p^nis, „|th , 

lnaii vii'k i» inisrentembcred. ; bites, which* are "urufc » he s 


A dispassionate use of the silt?- 
native hunk will, I fed sure, rnw 
■some outstanding examples 1 “J 
model'll Bihle inundation and mart 

I. - ■ . ■ ■ - .ntotf 


t a “'Flu, mni |f, wmui i 

hi.. with the Miinu u 

which lira surely of tlie a 
S°°d reader would suspt 
l™ s .j l °int my logic went mu 
^ oft the rails and [ starl 
i B J M,W ninny Cole pou 
SSfj® Porker. I entirely ngi 
«ia Mr Barker that h is irrelcvi 
" Wod poems are in all the mil 

Mm 1 i • i .a 


^ n.iu if i Micir non- 

nwomidoyi they resembled Abdul 
Damld. No other parallel was 


ii . vyiutn in- 

cludes among Pau^ s reasons foe 
signing Hiu pact wlifi the Axis 
powers that be had for some 
time been p ro- Axis ’ " acid that “ ’ it 
V”; l»c reSuItflJF a genuine ad mira- 
tiod .per^obaliiy 1 The 

.authors emphasize th sse sen fences 

by printing them In italicS- TThey 

expressinqS /again bn 
iMlie i293;: stated bf (1> above.y 

.. s - Prince Paul-iaijcused of plor- 
li,,s ‘2^f n,,ri ^ er King Peter (P/Y 
p:is«273) ; reference ro " FO files 

ip'll i. r ^- our& " awMJng "civil ser- 

hri eountro ■(P/Y. pn/»e 
; 2- r i-Ji_ <p»y; ompHrtjft) :V, references 
./S^it^'iCtiQlL Of refoldrln ID 'JiOL ' 


asasprass 

■ril, ” 1 ° re substantively, Mr 
Comma is peihaps hard on tbs 
Theirs is hol so much 1 
local history as a survey of a region 
defined by oolitic limestone ^ and 
clays. The area is surety not 


Bscklnsales’ chapter on the 

Siin» y ilf 6 f 0W *L daarlv how the 
r ?8ij>n • lies in , the. arc between 
the Great Western main line and the 
London Midland route to Rugby. 
■Tudrty . the Ml and M4 subtend ■ the 

I? 5n \ in nB,e ‘ B,sec « In 8 't. is tha 
M40A4 D route to CJipItenhao), 
w.ntb crosses, the otlier diagonal 
a is formed hy the limestone belt. 

^ 'deiqjbed. hss mote 
tealu^ tlijii Mercia; 'the administra- 
til-e Cni'illier rti-'thit »i -.t. 


drawn. was 

Similarly misrepresented is my 
simple plan to go some way to make 
np the immense losses of the Armen- 
ian people. I did not stw that the 
Turks should apologize, f said that 
turkey should acknowledge what 
the former regime did to Armen- 
jans . Ju»t accept the ttuth. Lang 
also criticizes my idea that the medi- 
eval city of Ani .should be returned 
‘be. grounds that this 

AM^L d rn b /h nB i , 8 ?| , et tanks closer to 
Ankara (by 1J kilometres I). Ih the 

th^ P lace p Tur key’s clafm to own 
the city of Ani Is based purely on 
force and utf possidetis. Second, 
anyone with a knowledge of the geo^ 
graphy of Ani will know that on 
J",™.' 1 ‘he Site rt.™ i«°S 

natural frontier, the A lad i a Chaf 
(rivet), which could become the 

$iVrd r it P ? rt ^ I ne L w frontier 
j*' ® b surd to believe that 




even the most hawkish s£i*V .21 
‘ ra ' 9 ,, wou ^ position tanks i in the 
world-renowned ruins of a medieval 

'T m,W wot have' been at 
all to the point if I had (as Laiur 

] SS 6, I ffierwred' w 


; ww asL-.-BS whj 

created the cords, though not to is. 

. The walls of the Buigello in 
l Florence, f or instance, wore fre- 

s a c d0 L nCd wifh Paintings of 

enemies of the state in this position 

, {!»■ , bud y of hiussolini 

1 n y ,S ,S fr Cd - A * the 

l: l l nn ‘ho Moon card, ubout 

b?iue f aS J ts / thQt was far hnm 

■ like ! J ?" dard u leatore and is un- 
: ,0V ? *“d anything to do 

i ” rd ■ h if “ nBlnal ynibolistn of the 
appears fn the Turot da 

fiSm an A* in i p ?Fuiar Milanese 
cards from which that pattern was 
probably ddriVed, but is SKSit fS 
the cards used hi Belgium, Bologna 
Florence end Sicily, as alsn frnm 

JSSSr* - cards of lhc Wlceittli 

*u^/ urt, ! er accusation is that I miss 
the function, In the occultist theories 
betW€L * n lb* trump 
2s? ,e y ers , of the Hebrew 

alphabet, whereby the Tarot wn? 
connected with the Cabala, On The 
SEE** tbe Point 8 was clearly 
^ e * 8 118 and 1S7 » where 
i I 1 HiHr,? rriphas,zed that, even if the 
principle were sound, its application 
would be vitiated by the fail “e o? 
theoccultisM to agree which card to " 
associate with which letter. 

JUSK-P , be ! ng a ■* am 

t'ufrF°*in^ Vi. a « n se «rf propnr- 
lh ^ c t .mention Robert 
8 jssattinitfm 1 but not the : 
=K«bert. .Kennedy wds 
VhTto&ita ^ P cxc candidate for 1 

livL Pr ? Ubmb 1 (, nomJrialjf,n - Had he 1 
- nomlnw^t d surely have been 

™ «.e eloctioii -, 
tbe wari.aa;* iOaaj.iv« 
got . Nix&n and all tha^UaafTbllit^d -! 


mfiut-ni unlit* ir.iiiMianou 1 now ninny tote po 

eiiplionimii nnd moving pwej- : in Parker, l enrirely nj 

But there is gnud precedent tor m *iia Mr Parker that h is irrelc’ 
inukcrs of the new book to U f 30 * poams are in all tliu uu 

rebuke without roply, and I and W Nobody ubjects to "an 

culluiigiie.s are cmitent to restoaP W pieces’* in that sense < 

judgment of history. imperial Adam ’*) and l slu 

DAVID L. FROST. restricted myself to nan 
Department of toglhh. “ “MhoJow ^ces” ofthe 0 

sii.v of Newcastle, New South Wfk* . ' McHugh, McCr 


‘The Flesh 
is Weak ’ 

Sir,— I was interested W r£ ^ j s 
your review of Andrew ^ 10 
The Flesh is Weak (Noveroi* 
of the " disgraceful plot ‘ uj 
whereby a woman J®. 
into the bedrwtm of w 
of York to blackmail him 8^ 
iug udvantagMius leases. A««« , 
to St Athanasius (Arian ; 

20) — admittedly, not fln uo j 

informant— similar 
employed in 344 



emptoyeu in .m 
hop of Antioch, against Eup“ /j 
the bishop of Cologne; wM-fg 
come with an emboss/ on m 
tho exiled Athanasius. HMJj- 
f.iilcd and Stephen, very Pjjj 1 
was degraded from his ora« 
maqy years, wlieu wuC "^ B fl (W. 
this Incident in the cou«e ^ 
lectures, I have remarki ed. 

. smu^y f fear, that all “L 
very different from our 
Church of England. I see A 0 / 

1 enn no longer s^ely .maw [&a 
boast. My sole, comfort is tn ^ 

An^i! ic^n con spirecy was ® mer d»l 
concerned only 
rJvjiitn^e, and not with tne ^ 
of one af the great diampw*.. 
the Cmhnlic faitln • ■ 

GERALD nONNEV 

: , .University., of > 

Put*#? - Jfi 

3RS. am ' ■ 


|f“ S ^J; LEW ** a lecturer in Fri 
EL2* University of Durham. 

Include Srttcng, 1974, 
War in Asia, 3976. 
l r ^ r ? nsl ® t pr of Prisoner of 
^ by Aida Yujl, 1970. 

: 'Stan% ^ SUT0N ’8 The Ger 
Z ’English Writers and 
iR®" ofGermon Thought 1 
■J* "a* Published earlier this 3 

BAWw’a books inc 
A StUdl 

c “'° 

the author of N 
H Poll of 
Cs f“ * Ghost Story, 1977. 

Brown fa De 
(S»v ? ® f ^ Kaiional Gallery 
■^auK 0 J - 8 8 iocturer in : 
:3oak r. * e ” Ily Collegt Und 
“ n R e ? d ,a r ia Em 
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Paul Blackburn and Jonathan 
Williams). 

I’m glad that Mr Parker admires 
Fetor Jay’s The Greek Anthology 
(long overdue as a paperback), but 
I wonder wliHt Mr Jay’s translators 
will think if they compare their 
versions with Mr Parker’s own. 
Here is a poem by Asklcpimlcs, as 
translated by Alan Marshfield; 

Great is a drink of snow 

to men parched by summer. 
Great the spring breeze 
to a sailor when 
winter’s gone. But greater 
is the one sheet un 
two lovers its they 

venerate Venus. 

Mr Parker’s is as follows : 

A mouthful of snow is fine 

when summer has dried the 
nioiitli. 

The airs of spring are fine 
to sailors when 
winter is past. But finer 

is the single sheet over 
two lovers as they 

sacrifice to Venus. 

Mr Parker writes that lie thought 
his own translation superior, so lie 
used it. This is disingenuous, as a 
comparison of the two versions 
shows: the most striking tiling 
about Mr Parker’s version is its 
dependence oil the earlier one— just 
as the most striking tiling about his 
choice nf Greek poems nt rhe begin- 
ning of his book is that they tiro all 
in Peter Jay’s book. Mr Jay’s book, 
b.V Hi® way, is not a general com- 
pendium of nil Greek verse, hut a 
selection of the elegiacs of tlie 
Pahuilio Anthology : it contains nn 
lyric poetry, which is why it 
couldn't remind Mr Parker of 
Sappho and Anacreon, whom he 
uniits. 

IL was consideration of facts like 
these tlmt prompted me tn des- 
cribe Mr Parker’s editorial work so 
unkindly. 

ALISTAIR ELLIOT. 

27 Haw 1 born Road, Ncivciistlo 
upon Tyne NK.l 4DK. 

‘Christian 
Attitudes to 
Homosexuality’ 

Sir,-- David Warn ires nud Antony 
Grey (Letters, November 14) 
critic izo niy bundling uf the homo- 
sexual question, and their com- 
ments deserve soma response. 
Recent work ill sexuality has 
unduubtcdly provided much inter- 
esting material, but its significance 
requires CRrcful evaluation. Both 
the old and the new Kinsey studies 
suggest a fairly substantial 
incidence of homosexuality, but it 
would be a notable error to equate 
prevalence with normality rout 
court. In addition, the design of 


non-ana lytic studies focuses on 
overt behaviour or consciuus feel- 
ings, and Uiis cannot of its nature 
Lake intu account the undcrlving 
psycho dynamics that are of central 
importance for tlie psychoanalytic 
tradition. In this most significant 
respect the two kinds of study are 
noil-comparable. Thus it cannot be 
claimed that the one has super- 
seded the other, when in fact the 
claims of the analytic tradition 
have not been met on the level at 
which they arc made. 

Antony Grey asks what there is 
to treat in homosexual iiy per se. I 
would venture to offer a fresh 
answer to this from niy own work, 
which has involved, extensive re- 
search in the analytic tradition. It 
seems to me that " the uncertainty 
of treatment procedures ” arises 
from a profound misunderstanding 
of the nature of the homosexual 
condition. This condition seems 
best defined as one of same-sex 
ambivalence; love for the same sex 
is but one side of this overall 
psycliodynamic structure, and may 
not rightly be separated from this 
concomitant defensive manoeuvre. It 
is the same-sex developmental pro- 
cess that is thereby checked, and 
I would regard the capacity for 
homo-emotional love as tne repara- 
tive attempt to resume this process 
and to resolve the underlying prob- 
lem of same-sox developmental 
deficits. On this view, tlie homo- 
sexual condition involves not only 
incomplete development but, addi- 
tionally, an inherent striving 
towards completion. Therapy based 
on increased contact with the oppo- 
site sex is irrelevant to tlio 
resolution of n Siime-sex develop- 
mental nnd relational deficit. I 
believe that there are legitimate 
needs involved in the homosexual 
condition, and tlmt it is illngicnl to 
expect a homosexual to "change" 
until tlie SHinc-scx developmental 
process has been resumed and coni- 

E loteri. Howovor, this process should 
e fulfilled nmi-scxually, as sexual 
expression is inapprnpi-iutc tn (lie 
fulfilment uf nrc-adiih develop- 
montnl needs. It Is this that I would 
regard as tho psychological ground- 
ing for tho truditionnl Christian 
prohibition. 

It is important tn point out that 
the Christina fnitli does not con- 
demn tho homosexual condition as 
such, ami flint the four nnd hostility 
shown by some individual Christians 
must be a inn nor for profound 
rogret. I have myself mot many 
honiosQxunis outside of clinical con- 
ditions, and agree with David Bln- 
miros that tho human face of this 
question lias often bcon sadly 
neglected by church and society 
nliko. However, to accept and en- 
courage the positive qualities of 
friendship does not imply that such 
a relationship ought to be acted out 
sexually. I personally agree with 
the decriminalization of homosexual 
behaviour between consenting adults 


in private, as I do not believe that 
such behaviour is rightly the con- 
cern of rhe law. However, this does 
nor imply iliat ethical evaluation is 
superfluous, or that there ure no 
good reasons for the traditional 
Christian prohibition of homosexual 
activity. As I tried to suggesr, there 
may be some very good reasons for 
it. 

ELIZABETH MOBERLY. 

Lucy Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Sir,— I have been most interested 
in the excellent review of my book 
Christian Attitudes 10 Homosexu- 
ality by Elizabeth Moberiy (Octo- 
ber 31) and in the two letters by 
David Blamires and Antony Grey 
which you published on Novem- 
ber 14. 

While I have myscif much 
valued other published writings of 
all three and included references to 
them in my bobk, and indeed 
references to the other authors Mr 
Blamires mentions, I would com- 
ment that it is not a moral 
theologian's job to form a definite 
conclusion between the many 
theories about the causes of homo- 
sexuality offered by the experts in 
medicine and psychology. Nor 
could I claim to understand homo- 
sexual people as well as Blamires 
and Grey with their long counsel- 
ing experience. 

Nevertheless, the Christian 
churches are being asked to react 
more positively than. in Mid pust lu 
homoscxuul people and my own 
conviction Is that increased under- 
standing mid tolerance ure already 
possible from whnr is now known', 
even if the traditional Christian 
attitudes of hostility and anxiety 
are maintained in some official 
teachings. 

My history of the tradition is in- 
tended both to show a cnmpns- 
sionnie element in tho past und 
suggest n more positive way In the 
future. 

TF.TKR COLEMAN. 

7 Mortimer Roud, Bristol USB 


Home Cooking 


Sir, — I read with interest tlie re- 
view (November 14) by Anilu 
Brook tier of h cookery book called 
Darling . you shouldn't have gone lo 
so much trouble by Cnroline Block- 
wood and Anna Huycrafr. 

While X appreciate that the 
reviewer took her information about 
tlie recipes from the book and that 
she is entitled lo her opinion about 
the products used, I should be grate- 
ful if she would define for us what 
she meant by the term "bad ”, since 
this is open to interpretation by 


Among this week’s contributors 


Paul Dflany is the author of D. H. 
Tsawrenca's Nightmare : I he Writer 
and his Circle in the Years of the 
Great War, 1979. 

Dennis Ddncan$on fa a Header In 
South East Asian Studies at the 
University of Kent. 

Vicki Feaver’s first book of poems 
will be published by Seeker and 
Warburg next year. 

John Fuller’s new book of poems 
The Illusionists will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 

David Gascoyne’s Journal 1936-1937 
was published earlier this year. 

Geoffrey Grigson's most recent 
collection of poems. The Fiesta, was 
published earlier this year. 


Hem Mine's books include Red 
; the Conquest of the Bra- 
1 Indians, 1978. 

1 Holland is the 2S*|* or of ^he 
ment of Action, 1979. 

1 p. JeNner's Memories of 
ng will be published next w. 
le Clarendon Press. His transla- 
0f Xi you li (Journey to the 
1 will oe publislidd shortly Igt 
foreign Language Press. Peking. 

las . Johnson is Professor_of 
A History ?t University . Col- 
Londoo* • • • i |! 1 * ’ * . 


Peter Keating is the author of The 
Working Classes in Fiction, 3971. 

Mary Lrfkowitz is die author of 
The Victory Ode : An Introduction, 
and joint author of Women ■ in 
Greece and Rome, both 1977. 

Michael Levey Is Director of the 
National Gallery. His books include 
Painting at Court, 1971, and The 
Nude; Themes and Painters in the 
Notional Gallery, 1972. 

Christopher Lloyd is Assistant 
Keeper of the Ashmoiean Museum, 
Oxford. 

William S. McFeely Is Rodman 
Professor of History at Mount 
Holyoke College. His Grant : A Bio- 
graphy will be published shortly, 

Derek Mahon's Poems 1962-1978 
was published earlier this year. 

Lucy MAir’s books include The New 
Africa, 1967. 

Wilfrid Mbllesb’s most recent book 
fa Bach and the Dance of God, 1980. 

. Mordaunt Croox’s -books include 
he Greek ReuiixiZ; Neo-Classical 
Attitudes in British Architecture 
1760-3870,1972. Hi e William Burgts 
and the High Victorian Dream trill 
be published next spring. 

Tawst Morgan , is the editor of 
Richard Grossman’s, > Diaries of a 
Cabinet Minister, 1916-77. \ . . ' .. 


* 


Norman Nicholson is author of Tfie 
Lake District. 1977. His most recant 
collection of poems is A Local 
Habitation, 197 2. 

Redmond O’Hanlon has just finished 
a stiidy of Joseph Conrad and 
Charles Darwin, 

John A. T. Robinson is A Fellow and 
Dean of Chapel, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Bishop of 
the Diocese of Southwark. 

Joseph Rykwert’s The First 
Modems : The Architects of the 
Eighteenth Century will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 

Malcolm Schofield’s most recent 
book is An Essay on Anaxagoras. 
1980. ■ 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry was published earlier 
this year. 

Paul Taylor is a lecturer in English 
at Balliol College, Oxford. 

John Whale is the Sunday Times 
Religious Affairs correspondent. - 
Nigel Williams’s jnosr recent novel 
Jack Be , Nimble was published 
earlier this year. 

A. to. Wagon's Most recent bpoks 
are the novel. The Healing Art and 
The Laird of . Abbotsford : A View 
qf SirW(dter Scott, hoih 'i9B0. 

Percy M, Young’s George Grove was 
putjUshejjT cqrBejr jhfa iea^' , “ 


yuur readers in many dKTcn'eut 
ways. I should like to point nut 
lliut Cadbury's Smash is made from 
high grade, fresh potatoes with the 
addition nf milk solids and stilt. Any 
Vitamin ** C ” lost during the pro- 
cessing is replaced so that Smash 
has a consistently high level nf this 
important vitamin, it is, therefore, 
a nourishing and convenient product 
used and appreciated by millions. 

„ We are flattered that the name 

Smash ” seems to have become 
almost synonymous with instant 
dried mashed potato and it is, we 
1 Irmly believe, the best product of 
its kind on the market, offering 
consumers potatoes all the year 
round, of uniform quality and at a 
steady price. 

Naturally, I am disappointed that 
a reputable newspaper such as the 
TLS should criticize a product 
without reference to the facts. 

„ , . M. R. J. NEWITT. 

Marketing and Sales Director, 
Cadbury Typhoo Limited. PO Box 
171, Franklin House, Bouriiville. 
Birmingham B30 2NA. 

Sir, — Living so near the Fulham 
Road. Lady Caroline Blackwood 
(November 28) must surely be 
aware that the excellent butcher 
next to St Stephen's Hospital Is 
open for business nt 7.30 'mn by 
which time the greengrocer has 
ult-undy unloaded his van. Food 
bought at this hour is fresh, and cun 
be washed and stored before the 
day's work begins. 

I am sorry about my mousse nr 
custard. I think it tastes rather 
nice, whatever it Is. 

ANITA BROOK NER. 

Flat 6, 68 Elm l’ark Gardens, 
London SW10. . 


The World of Lmorcitce by Henry 
Miller which was published in 
America by tlie Capra Press und was 
reviewed by John WeigltLinuii in the 
TLS (October 10) with the Julin 
Colder edition nf Sextet, will Im 
published in Bi-ilain next year Iiy 
John Cultler. 



NEW JOURNALS 
from 

FRANK CASS 

ARMS CONTROL 
Fiti: tan Rriliny anil W( I), DJfctrr 
I'nlilLhitl Uirtc timre a mr 
IflUUuiioiu: m.W Iihfctidu Jl! £11.00 

SLAVERY AMR ABOLITION 
A Juumil ol CiMMMIlvr Kuritn 
I-iLi Jubn Ralph Wills ami C, Duncan Bk# 
PnbQ«hci) Dura Dnlci a >«r 
LnuUultom; £30.10 JnditnTv.Ts: XII.OQ 

THE JOURNAL OF LEGAL HISTORY 
Eill AUfrl UnlfY 
Ami. «l; JcHitir Mel 
PublLhnl ihiM 1 [turf * year 
InHinnioni; 130X0 IndkUuifa 118.00 

MF.niA LAW AND PRACTICE. 

id: Dmld tAdtfbfra 

Asm iii« edn AwhI C. fttuiwana 

I«sXc E. CDImt 

PubWinJ ill ik ilmn 9 year 

InjiIuniwiE £3000 fndiuiludi; i 18XO 

PROSE STUDIES 

1* until bed ib ik limes a yenr 
JuUluliofli: DUO lariMAuIiliJ J.00 

tire JOURNAL t)P STRATEGIC KTUDU& 
Ed« Ai^earetflMifirjnd JohiUeudi 
PobUtJwd ihwfcriitta k war: . . 

JnhRuiim; J70j»' Jndni^aruliSJH 

Vff.VC EUROPEAN POUT ICS 
Edi: IMdM fimlih and Ylw(M Wikhl 
PabSilinl ihiK Ham n star 
3nsUun»m; £3 VjJ 0 imtnidvdf: £18.00 


PftiWMlrt to a/rSut t<rlpi!t/t DtparUumi , 
fcj/utihtrUifcrmeuito., 


_ ■■ . FRANK L’AS? 

C il m toW|t Ham ir. || thMenoah Read, 
Londpn Ell IRS. I^q^aifd. 

TtL- 01 S 38 < 12 * Tffci: BVM 19 . 


SCOTTISH 

M :< )UN( ii 


. WRITERS' BURSARIES 

Applies I Ion a Dom pic-festfoiul Snlllsh 
willerh for ButMiMS will De eonaldered in 
January 1001. 

Application form* (to bn ralnnad br rrt- 
d«r. jW pa«t«htO and lurthor intnrnwtinn 
from s uiwaMra DMwbMnt Boolilih Art* 
Council, IR ChcrloHc Square, Edtabujoh 
EH* '4PF. 031-aaS 6091. 
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Getting in on the riotous act 


By Valentine Cunningham 


Personal. Copy esiate — '* liti^illne ling "® on ThJ.°rfr » lko ? 1,eali »K 

t srs? st hi ?-« a . rr^T iid™ r s 

Ray Gosling speaks for England, ,lie pffi TLSL' ‘" 0 "' Cr “ f G °™" 

England of liis own English H-mmi. ,i . _ ,- v ,lls 11 wn acrount Gosling often 

provinces. All liis life he’s been a keons ^Irm/m?.^?,’ ■ Gn ?“ s a « ounr s, . m,l,niJ s | y blurred hi* radical- 
citizen o f the East Midlands tint fa! to 1 & to m »•**«<? »»>*;■«« whatever a particular 

celobrates here so marvellously— strength? of i.:. 1 ha chw thing happened to 

born and brought up In Noithamp. ci.il culture turn prov I 1 ' flL. hi!! ? h 3 blL , ll,at freely posi- 

ton, h relief signal-box bov at tl !. n 01,1 “» he less easily t“ms him to deplore, now he’s n bit 

Wellingborough dSring school J.o IN Teds wuT winkle Sc’fce,'? fu f r f nl'f pop ‘ ,lar fall «™ 

doys. a drop-out from the' University knives and iiiVi f!i£ cfce Vui f ltk ‘ t * \" y 1 ? 60 , s ,,L,|V departures, 
ot Leicester, and cJiairm.m of a hap ,?,.erf ' also i t W ]> ail ®yer J «« re 42 and the like sink „ rc : 

z,r^z z -l- -a 

£f^"j.F,rss. & 

Siring^sdCet sF’iir 

lilies sas^eS* 

to prove * A^rfri” 8 * achievement designer even becomes a pro few or fjl'f. ‘ ROIlc evolutionary, and oFf 
Arnold A 0ld wrong about or Nottingham University— but Gos- , we . nt ••Reihor, fomenting in 

~ , . >"iss ragglc-tflcglc urniy saves the America in r| )c (|f 

Goslings home terrftnr.i'c Si Anns slum district tmni .}.« . u J t Cui!Vdi-;i and ||,„ r 


- «i my saves me 

M Anns slum district from the worst 


,V ‘‘•Ken wiin rtic r» «-’iii»iise, me sticUecn. 

.. H sbnjjkeeper nt Welling. |be Indiun grocer’s, the ullotmenr 
faie of John C'o.v holders assne iot ion niid the fat ladv 
that lived at Bnifield, by North- ro,,,, J *lu» coiner with all the cuts. 

«1 f Edlwrf MhTrf W rft ,h v bama , Cnsli, ?« ,s >“ b V on ■ crusade, in 

formuf d wlw, V/'fIi .-■° f ? »h««. ‘hat limh the Linker of fled- 

Diss ShNim !$ n !L«? bn, ' ne £' J h « fl,, J “«*» Gosling senior, fonder of 
' Diwunt and the Non- nothing than tinkerinc with nl,i 


lageaus. cruny, knobbly a s Rar . lor, Goso’s ” First Indian, 


LjUin Am.*’ in ’ ' SST 3 

tof. C, i va, ' ;i ,,llJ Hint French 
lefty whose name I Forgot. They 
mil many escapades and, when 
Hicy returned to England, they 

ncvilnn “i ’ llMliess nf world cuiT- 

“nd selling text- 

nooks. . fhnru wus a ware- 

house in Y orkshire and a grange 

m Oxfurdshii'u belonging to her 
family. A proper little squire lie 
became. Good old BoS-Jmft 
phone and a maid would aiiMver 
Ibey’re in America My souV 
f, , ® t pes - J s . e «n 10 have missed 

wnrti V0,Ut, " n ‘ W,,en half the 

world were expanding their 
Jsis S m r ,,,tis ’ blowi,, « ihoir 

S5im: 


10 run Unck ■„ i7„i. y l,seu H «‘r son, F newspnners mid wmenil Gosling is disiiVml..«i. " 
k,, 55 ? * to i l sessions evury 1 read out loud wlmt others hud u, iS*Binglv frnidf rr.,» ' li m i ) nJ 

.VSSSf and . 1 bursday mistairs over . P»t in theirs, and then wu conk I.o let Mr l if,i 1“ i 1 “ t,,Nl l bnt 

V^±? P W C0 0 ?’ f ^ «nd down . »<c phrases we iB ihauld nw h « fl ,rL*l? ,n, i ,l,d 


Riaild M .° Sff' l,ndc . r - 


He was the Ray fn' Leicester 1 ^ ' l!n ; v^- . ,?* 1 ck ‘ ng bis Duck’s Arse Douglas Brown's Eatt 

Sn«? n %iviif a 5?a»rfe a j d u “ “WJSssi^t5 r n 

M&s&m Mftti mmm, 


radicalism. 

.Much of Gt 
dikconsdlatibn 
the.: .decline 


£“ ds Srpvr-jt ; aiid-fw-]t-an«l-cobble- £ r ?? pe S' ?boos Youth Clubs, Spanish more ion ear S?i n Jt!fc£ 8rld ’ is 

u-ypursclf sobrieties. Athericsrt air- coffeE-bars. cffD, New Lof l Review in the uarUh whh what went on 

tnen (crowding-in fram tlie bases A, . i,oid Wesker and Centre «! PariiamSt « tJ,oh ln tlw 

around. Northampton) and Ruck poet . ry ma Bazines J hash, and — it has more conrorn^i^ 65 * 1 ^ nsler ‘ rt fa 

eulelinrl ba 'e.ex : in- -g, b “ J*™* ^ focal 


rag-end of fiSf- r dKS f» ~ 

pi J vacien : t ho. final flurries of self . ever - { e ?. ,nn br sporting ouirkv “in 14‘iq »ho! 0 s evolved : 

Kclrf come dowi to i P'OwindaB w t inters, . m«!£g t1eSim 8 b r te- S 1,0 J eans » 

bnrt; gardens and shoes repaired- bv s taking scrap amnlificatioii mu«ii® htS * no hiBl1 ' 

father on the MirttmiCKtS part of £ 


isfiSfJ .^#11 iWliSE 

mora’j^lWt RV SPA a-. co,U- 


The Hunt by Night 

Uccello^ c 1465 

f- ticker in fi shades, 

O S r u £ fi* 11 ™** tithe Min lie, 
iJ,, 1 fights of bisun in a cave 
Where mm the maker kilted to lives 
tout neolithic bush became * 

Ihe midnight woods 

Of nurse rv walls, 

The ancient fours mutated 
7 o plop, horses to rucking horses 
J timed and framed to courtly uses, 
nfn longer crazed hy foetid 
Ilcstiat howls 

Hut rampant to 
The pageantry they share 
And echoes of the hunting horn 
At once peremptory and forlorn. 

J he mild herbaceous air 
Is lemon-blue, 

ru Tf e &ltttle aglow 
H ith pleasant most erics, 

Splvan excitements' pungent prop ; 

And midnight hints at break of day 
IV/jci-e, among sombre trees. 

The slim dogs go 

Wild with suspense 
Leaping to left and right, 
their cries receding to a point 
M asked by obscurities of paint - 
As if our hunt hy night. 

So eery tense. 

So lung pursued. 

In what dark cave begun 
And not yet done, were not the great 

SmvVTS . WC * Ul>n, Y t ‘ hlit «»«*? elaborate 
Spot facie put on for fun 

And not for food. 

Derek Mahon 


Glacier 


Its hectares of u'/i/fi a 
fhu o/ sight from below, 
gropes with one green paw 
I he run of the ruck-fall. 

Rack claw 

A crunching „{ hot tie- glass, 
tfpaque and nt tv. 

Splinters os big as a cottage 
stacked between tongs: 

A malevolent, rock-crustal 
Ti'tivtpitatv nf lava, 

Lon- tided with acid, 
inch by year erupting 
from volcanoes of cold. 

Slmu 

Paws creak downwards 

Annexing no 

fj xlra acreage of stone — 

For each hooked talon 
is pruned hack and pared 
By mid-June sun. 

And a hundred siuicings 
Uozc dawn the inclined plane 
J o a wizened, terminal 
Half-cone of snow. 

The ebb and flow 

9( f ec £ 5 flM jive for a minute 
Swish bath-salt ice- bergs 
77 trough tt shingle moraine— 

StZfff the ctoHdy, grey-rust 
Fieldfare rattles 
Pebbles in its crop. 

And the dwarf cornel 

nnthJ'? 5 - a ° la f k *ved huttercup 
Oh the brink of the milk of melting. 

Summer now 
Q}f, tm fPtlls the corric 
W if ft a swill of willow, 

Bui winter's Over- hang 
Retreats not a centimetre— 

No fractured knuckle, no 
Refrigerated bone 
Relinquishes grasp. 

Lets slip a finger hold 
•*Q the bland noon's seepage. 

For behind black 

Rock terraces and tiers . 

Mumped winter waits — 

For atilt of earth's axis, 

A stretch itig-out of the polar cold , 

To resfore the normal, to correct 
The climate's misdirection, : 
CarfQbtirale and order 
Mean average temperature 
ror the last million years. 


! Norman Nicholson 
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Varieties of liberal experience 


0,4.1AM M. CHACI-: : 

Monel Trilling . 
rtiilcism “'“l Polmcs 
, ^pp. Stanford University Press. 

{j MtfHBZ 5 . 

yjUlS IIVDB : 

. Bit nnd the Devil 

p, o, Matlliiessen ami Russell 
Cheney 

uann Hamden, Loniieciicui : 
Sn Books. $17.50. 

0 MS 01655 4 

•Friendship is rlie most problema- 
tic relation of our time ”, Lionel 
Trilling used to say. To younger 
people this now sounds almost 
Si, accustomed ns they arc to 
the more obvious crises of nian inyc 
a - pgreathood. The roots of Tril- 
ling's Judgment;, however, by in 
pginful memories of the 1930s, 

' when be had lost many of his own 
- friends : lost them, n* he saw it, to 
J politics. Tolking with him once 
ibout this, I realized that for him 
conrenion to Comm un ism meant 
removal into a kind of living death. 
Once his friends had been people: 
warm, spontaneous, intelligent. 
When they chose to serve the prole- 
urlsn cause, however, they dis- 
Bintlrd their old personalities and 
bream* unrecognizable to those who 
bid known them before. Sooner nr 
later. Trilling Teh, it would lie 
brought home to them that they 
bid chosen badly ; for once tlic-y 
hid fallen from grace, dishonour, 
dncurity or some other neniosis 
wxild inevitably follow. 

Trilling, then, distrusted left-wing 
politics because those whn engaged 

10 them displayed a coarsening of 
style. that was harmful to personal 
relations ; he thus set puli tics in 

• opposition . to society or, at least, 
to the social. His outlook was per- 
iips more English than American ; 

11 might even lie culled Forsterian. 
B« Trilling wiis ton worldly for 
ft* ncred simplicity of Forster's 

1 wm Ibout hot raying his country 
ntaff than liis friend ; Trilling's 

toperamenial aversion t« polities 
Sffdrd a firmer intellectual fmiudu- 
wn. though hu vacillated about 
, ™ on ® lo choose. In liis memoir 
jjr«s Slesingcr, a novelist friend 
« the 1930s who hecnine a Com- 
JJWj Trilling argued that the 
H. « renscinuq cnmniitmeiH m 
?tue could easily degenerate into 

i ibsoluteiicss or abstract ue«s 
nas the effect of denying 
SJ e B'CO instinctual impulse t lint 
must have ", Some years 

Gii-i. ° vcr « viewed Amei iciiii 
"iinism more paradoxicnlly : for 
t«Jj a im P»lse behind it, he sug- 
*‘‘1™, was ' a settled disgust with 
giittcs, or Ht least with what poll- 
ZL of cnniingency, vigil- 

awftli?h- d effaiL In fl » imposed 
JJJlitb'c government they sow Lite 
2TJ? •ffest from the particular 
acn iiL WI wBich are needed to 

Qiirpma , ma ‘ 1 y* often clashing re- 
ments of democratic society ", 

l8 rri«iam tfll,nlsm I s equated with 

SS ' a rufuge f ° 1 ' ‘ ha 

tZ!°" a,l y unmature ; earlier, it is 

khSJS* t *i.* l0,,y * d °K nmfic . “"J 

■mh7 r, i “g L ' vns correspon- 
ffrArf» ? b v [ ule I*. t about ‘he proper 
nH-knnf° r ■ j H® put forward bis 
nown ideal of the “ various, 
wSff;. am * difficult " Liberal 


hek nf 0 i° n “ 5 a . n ontidote to the 
Wiiu l J.7 ag,na, ‘ ve bitdligence in 
hdv ln*A^ ,ng . ° r lbo 1530s (narticu- 
kiDliiil i”? r ,* c# )- And the ideal was 
it Wilt;. b i?, style, notable, 

>nu?usn? S s^ ha v^r ^ for 

valiDut ■ Yet lt sinucAis 

hS lL; 8 ° nfi UHUs; fur Trill, 
frte W* concern for the 

tedeea kf u of tmnd, was always 
f “unteroait by bis . recognition of the 

*aj em ; a lT* . cla l ms Hint society 
daal nTu 10 "‘“he on the indivf- 
trait* aau red the character 

inch m eciod ‘hose claims, 

nation^ nn^’ u U ‘r C ? S ' rectitude, resi«- 
with ti. an i-. e f®* 1 8 Special affinity 
•he re*.ii,; , i eran,r .® Ihat «»eult with 

i pulae i2!J c inflicts between ini- 
Ppem« t u" a obligation — Ary old’s 
EIIol * the . nove, s of Austen and 

\ ^»fl not 1 *.! 8 j 1 * tb «c conflicts 

( sad the between the self 

!- *ere i£S r Sf w P rW ’ rather, they 
» ^ consp[£»« Pl ° ,h ^ verv structure 
tr l « T he tusk of the 

$tiiniC l-f? .■•“mine tltem as 
S 5 '® Sa5 nd • SMbl, y es he could, 
^ WlS t^,l re Problems to be 
solved. At 

, a n °blV nifi J s criticism rose to 
' ; i > plMe j in weaker. 

........ 1 ; /, ' " 


phases, it revealed quietism and n 
dwindling uwny of energy. 

William Cliucc begins with large 
clmnis for Trilling’s slums us the 
mu jur American critic of his 
generation and ihe *• conscience ” 
m the New York inle]lumiul.s. 
But as liis bouk proceeds lie 
neemnes steadily more impatient 
wnh Trilling, and at times 
almost dismissive. Somewhere along 
the way, he broadly hints, he found 
that his announced subject of 
"Criticism and Politics” had 
slipped between his fingers : 

sentiments residual within the 
liberal tradition . . . do not make 
h politics. They make only ail 
atmosphere, an ambience, and 
Trilling survived for years in a it 
environment of liberalism de- 

E leted of its Ideas and sustained 
y its style and nttitudes.- Real 
politics are made, even if badly 
made, by other sentiments and 
other passions, more pointed and 
particular, at times more ideo- 
logically precise, than those thot 
Trilling was left with. 

The point is well made : but, as 
a rule, Chare cannot dissociate him- 
self «> sharply from his subject. 
His own style takes on many oF 
Trilling's mannerisms : the medita- 
tiveness, the slightly waspish irony, 
the nick of turning a phra.se hack 
on Itself. Like Trifling, also, Chncc 
sometimes becomes stiffly senten- 
tious; hut on the whole this is an 
impressively intelligent book, with 
many admirable, judicious passages. 

Perhaps Chaco Is inn strict in ex- 
cluding all reference to Trilling’s 
personal life and to the Columbia 
milieu (ihe Immunities programme 
there explains much about Trilling’s 
concept of culture! ; but the limita- 
tions of his bonk arc mainly those 
of its subject. Trilling's mission was 
to exorcise from American intel- 
lectual life the errors and facile en- 
rlmslusms of l lie 1930s : and Chace 
occasionally .suggests that he has 
inherited the dutv of doing the same 
work fur the HifiOs. At the present 
niunii'iit, however, this kind nf 
admonitory liberalism has lost inucli 
nf its farmer authority, and appears 
to bo sliding into mediocrity nnd 
ideological exhaustion. To judge by 
Chaco's hook, the llburiil Imagina- 
tion in America now scums close to 
the end of itx tether; the political 
initiative Iuih clearly passed to the 
right, as figures like Milton Fried- 
man and Reagan advance self- 
nmfidenlly to ceuiro-Muge. 

One could argue iliut American 
liberalism has never really re- 
covered from its great crisis : the 
ascendancy of Senator McCarthy in 
the early 1950s. F. O. Maiiiiiessen 
did not survive that crisis and his , 
liberalism provides a fascinating 
contrast tn Trilling’s. Trilling, as 
we have seen, carried on a continu- 
ous, civil mid productive dialogue 
with himself ; Mntthiessen was a 
walking battleground of clnmoraus 
oppositions. Trilling was the son 
of a tailor ; Matihlessen of a rich 
playboy (the family fortune came 
from mass-produced alarm clock*, 
the Westclox brand). Matthiessen 
despised his father and reverted to 
the diligent habits of his German 
immigrant grandfather- He did 
brilliantly of Yale, gaining both o 
Rhodes Scholarship and election tb 
Skull and Bones, the most prestigi- 
ous secret society. By die age of 
forty he would be a full professor 
at Harvard. 

Academic success, however, did 
not delight Maiiiiiessen ; he 
viewed it as merely his reward 
for fuhctiniyng as *' an energetic 
accurate little machine”. His true 
path of salvation led elsewhere. At 
college he was converted to Lliris- 
tian socialism uy reading Tne 
Acquisitive Society ; Tawncy a Jibe 
at “the idle parasitism of birth or 
fortune ” seems to have particu- 
larly impressed him. To appease 
his gnawing social conscience, 
Matthiessen led g political life that 
was as strenuous, as his academic 
one. During the 1930s and 1940s 
he was a classic fellow-traveller: he 
joined a Iona series of communist 
front groups, helped set up the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Union, and funded 
the Marxist Monthly Review. Yet 
he would never call ■ himself a 
Marxist— partly because he was 
closer in spirit to Whitman than to 
Unin, and partly, because he 
balked at Marx's dismissal of re- 
ligion as “the 0P“* nl oE lfte 
people' 1 . 

In his personal life Matthiessen 
• also looged To sewe ; :wmc hign 


By Paul Deiany 

‘deal- On a voyage in Kiigliiiul in 
JJ24 lie fell dceoily in lave with 
Russell Cheney, a rich American 
pa i liter ; Mulifiiesseii was iJitii a 
twenty-! wo-ycur-old graduate .Mu- 
dem, Cheney almost twice his Hgc. 
They contracted what wus in effect 
a lifelong marriage, though one 
punctuated by regular separations 
during which they exchanged some 
3,000 letters (of which Hyde 
prims about one-sixiecuilu. Cheney 
had become a black sheep bv choos- 
ing Lo paint after h e left Yale, 
ina trod of entering the family silk 
mills. He was a fgeod but nut 
specially original painter, and ill 
worldly achieve me nt or force of 
character lie always remained in 
Matthiessen’s shade, His role, 
rather, was to humanize his ambi- 
tious and acerbic young friend. On 
one occasion, for example, Muttiiies- 
sen was persuaded by Rudy VaJlee 
(another Yale classmate) to visit a 
seedy Paris nightclub ; he danced 
with an American girl to see if ho 
would be sexually aroused (he 
wasn't), and came away lamenting 
the "degradation *' of her Bohemian 
life. Cheney fired back mi exem- 
plary rebuke : 

My reaction to the whole affair 
was discontent with the attitude 
nf active Christians that they 
must do good to their fellow men. 
Why should they? who asked 
them to? can they if they do it 
consciously? . . . 

Just what did you mean by 
feeling half nshttnied lo leave her 
there? If you nieunt half ashamed 
bccnusc you couldn't lukc Iter 


home and give her wliut she min- 
ted, thill is all right. I agree yuu 
should be ; I am. If you mean 
something about urging her to 
give lip “ the life,” I don't agree. 
Nothing can lie done fur her and 
she wants nothing done. 

Cheney also remained aloof from 
his friend's commitment to ” doing 
good ” ill rough politics ; none the 
less, they were for iweiny-onc years 
mi intensely devoted'and loval couple. 
Matthiessen especially wauled to 
show that n homose.vual union could 
be as idealistic as any conventional 
one. Indeed, his early letters lo 
Cheney read like a pnrudy of Frank 
M err i well, the hourly novelist of 
American college life. "Now [that] 
Rnt Cheney has taken me to the very 
heart of his life ”, Matthiessen 
vowed, "I must prove worthy of 
him. Tt gives me a square-shouldered, 
alert, resolute feeling, a desire to 
'sec life steadily and see it whole, 1 
to face it eagerly with the best 
that there is in me ”, 

“Rat' 1 was Cheney's pet name in 
their rclatinnship, while Mimhiessen 
was “ Devil ”, The odd mixture of 
mawkish ness nnd moral fervour in 
Matthiessen hovers between the 
laughable and the pathetic ; despite 
his powerful intelligence, all his 
deulitigs with people seem shadowed 
by emotional awkwardness. Cheney, 
on the other hand, had great natural 
charm and warmth ; though lie had 
his own demons too. In later life 
ha bud fits nf depression about his 
work, and would regularly disappear 
on alcoholic lost weekends. Several 
limes he had to be hospitalized to 


dry mil, and Maiiiiiessen came i h.se 
to disowning him before his Midden 
death in 1945. Towards the cud ljtir 
relfl i Kinship cHme to icKemlde ihni 
of two singe drunks, preen ri cm sly 
pro pping each other up ; and when 
Cheney died, Matthiessen proved 
tin able to stand nlnns. He had 
always been a painfully lonely per- 
son, a rid ho knew it was too hue fur 
him to create sn deeply-routed n hand 
with anyone else. Having been H hun- 
dnned by his father when lie was 
live, iu> had inevitably found in 
Cheney some restore lion of the love 
and security he lacked as a child * 
now, at fnriy-iJ] rue, he felt abnn! 
dnned agmn. 

nt "w-£ aurse i 8 11 ,! ife , is a P'ocess 
of breaking down " : these art the 

opening words of Scon Fiizgeiald'a 
J he _ Crack -up, and they seem an 
agonizingly exact summary of Mat- 
tin essen's career. His life at Har- 
vard from 1929 on became one Inna 
effort of will. Vet for years he 
earned u huge load of teaching and 
research without faltering ; only 
‘‘frer he took a year off to write, in 
1938, did he suffer his first break- 
oowu. He was u classic victim of 
wh at forenczl called “Sunday neu- 
rosis (anxiety induced by leisure), 
driven to work un ceasing I v for fear 
of whnt he might have tn face if 
he ever stopped. A further obses- 
sion was that the bnok he was work- 
ing on might be worthless. Afier 
three weeks in a menial hospital 
and treatment by a sympmhciic 
psychiatrist, Maurice Frentont- 
Smith, Matthiessen sunn tnok up 
liis work again nnd completed his 
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Iinnk in 19-11. Ir was his master- 
puce anti monument. 

Renaissance 

The next cr isis came eleven years 
Inter. Mniihie.rsen was iLHaiii on 

Icavt- struggling through a hunk mi 
llienuore l)iei‘.ei. When lie had 
almost finished it, he found he 
could neither ro un woikinu iinr 
race the prospect of eiiioriiic n 
menial hospital again. This time, 
moreover, he hnd no beloved com- 
PHiiinn to aMeviare Iris tie pi-ex moii. 
Oil March 31, 1950, he inuk a room 
on the twelfth floor of a Boston 
hotel, then went in dinner with 
same old Harvard friends. He re- 
turned in the small knurs, took off 
his Skull and Ilonas key, and 
jumped nut of the window. 

Howard Fust, the proletarian 
novelist, anno n need In the /Veiy 
York Times that Matthiessen had 
been "a victim of the Cold War". 
This may have been true, but in a 
more complex sense than Fast would 
have admitted. M:itthie- sen's suijido 
note said that he iv u “ exhausted " 
and no longer able ■■ r » lie , t f u ^ c l0 
fjns{ profession imd |his| friends ", 
Thett he added » postscri-n : “ How 
much the state of the world has to 
do with nty suite of mind I do not 
know. But as a Christian und a 
socialist believing in intern .irinnal 
peace, r find myself terribly 
oppressed by the present tensions 
in January Maahicssc-u had been 
distressed by the cnnvicifoji v f Alger 
H, 1 .*? . r l>erilll '- v after he denied 
W Unrulier Chambers’s nccusaiion 
that he had spied fur Russia. Soon 
auerwardi, Seitntur McCarthy burst 
into notoriety by clinreim; tluu thu 
fjrate Dcpaitiiiem was riddled with 
Ccmmiuimrs. Just befjre Manlmr- 
sen s death. McCarthy had 
ilcu.iunced Plulip Jessup and Oivl-ii 
L ull inmre as Soviet njums ; Jmtli 
were prominent ajadeinici. win h.ul 
oeen seconded in R.ivcinm.ni ser- 
vice (they were eventually cleared). 

It wus evident ia.it v .iich- 
mint hegnniine, with ihe univer- 
sities as u principal target ; and 


Mjtthie.sseii imisL have feared beins 
pilloried us a homosexual ns well as 
a red. 

fln'.vcver, the walls were also 
clnsiiy in front the other side. 
Mrllhicsscn rook a close interest in 
C/ccliijslovL'kin, where lie hud 
IuiirIu in the summer or 1947, und 
in March, 19ii0, the Cvecli Guvcrii- 
nieur v.-ns furcing the Chi miaii 
churches into submission. Juii 
Miisaryk, with who in Mult hies . kcii 
hud been friendly, hud died two 
years earlier when lie fell— nr wus 
pushed— from a window shortly 
after the communist seizure of 
power. Marrliiesseii must have 
realized Unit the kind of politics 
he had clinscn— f mm tied on Christ- 
ian idealism, the Amoricim trudi- 
tmn of radical democracy, iu:«J a 
h tinkering for inlliuacv with “ the 
workers "—was taking iiim into a 
cul-de-sac. The whole eru of 
Western “fellow-travelling” with 
the Soviet Union was nearing its 
end; soma the death of Stalin mid 
the 1 1 linear iu ii rebellion wuuld 

V, ° r ( - Al snn, ° | M, iiii in the 
iJSOs Afa till lessen might have rc- 
iinunced Iii*. enrlier victvs: hut the 
prospect of doing so under duress 
with men like McCarthy and Nixon 
phiiinng over his fail, must have 

™°w"S, n ° f i’ nd '-' 

Looking oi Matiliicssen's milieu 
one tnevitiihly draws n parallel with* 
llte group around Blunt, Burgess 
™' lb J Mucta,,,,. Tlic cJ,fS 
sun does not flutter the English 
side. Matihjesscit lived every 
niuitieiii of ins life liy principle, anil 

h-.v , ' ,v , lt , \ a .o\hc could never 
iau ended Ills days .is a Soviet 
pun.Mi.ner, nor uilunicri a devious 
cmii..rmiiy and rdjsltud tile rewinds 
that ivoiu will, i,. t ; llv Hiuuess 
ss.Mild pm ha hly have disiuksscd him 
us a naive, .self- tor me tiling prig. 

Yi t what enabled Burgess and his 

xiil'cm, 1 ! ■' I,n ' ivL ' 1 wllu « Mutt hies- 
‘•in Liuild noi, was iii ecisulv a ror- 

[;!■'' | ^ , ‘ ll , l, f css UMti frivolity. Some of 
mis came front a peculiarly l-mglish 


Of dawn and the river 


By William S. McFeely 


CHARI. US J|. iXlOIIII.S (Kdilor) : 

57M»p - New York : Dodd, Mwnl. 
Ihstn limed in l.umlou bv Train- 
Al lain ii* Hook Sot vice, '9.SN 

0 .I9G 07687 -1 

“ file lust lime 1 visitedl. on isiiutu ”, 
ivtiiie Arnu Home nips —in ,111 ,. SSil v 
entitled “ Why 1 Iliiurneil " SJ 
liouso In . which I was horn wus 
rieshly iramicd. ... \Vhv I ex. 
prciad the pluce to lit rundmvri und 
tiie neigh hnilutod decayed is not 
but. somewhere m niv sub- 

n?i.1SS US n a nol ‘ ni1 J,a( l been 
rii;.r d rf- Q » ?« a,, " WetJ e o Wtiw that 

inevitable 

1 llvc - ; M was ini port- 
Jf 1 * /P r TO to admit 10 having 
{J2?*l |t about Idacks in such terms 

franJ io<fss was essential as 
h-. confronted another, inrger, issue 

On this trip home, Boniemps ^ 'refill 
ted on the results of the* “ quaint 

Coni piuiion ship ” . which exVaicd 

under slavery and which, es genera- 
tions succeeded each other, m/de 
ck-ar, racial dclin eat ians in Amurica 
Jiicreusingly comical “There 
aro. J, c wrote in 19G5, “ old folks 

*/ l: *, sa y-. knofting something . 
foJ nr 2L y : rhc -.' ll ' uultJ ^ ■ hit- 

*ws'ita » t,,c> 2 t,,at Sf,n te iif iliose 
inli.toa DI ? leiovision 

fnn ll M , l e . nt rifi es '" a ch, ^ r en intcRVat- 
^ Orleans public schoiSs a 
two mu were themselves as 
Clayton . Powell 

w“f^ieS? nE, ' e “ n,an from "r- 

f J r U T? lp *- 0 ”'' actions ro the 
"iff ? r . g ua,n t companionship ”, of 
which he too, was a product, were 

he amused. It was as though Wit- 

IiVm' 1 t Ulkn l r had b f en looking at 
^ .Nr ,ren h ? . Prophesied at the 
m-iSnificeiit close of 

jSS?*! 1 ’ 1 hal ’ in * few fhousand 
vears, I who regard you will also 

W. n * from Hie Joins of 
wi Ca " B . on Temps • would 

nave catiRbt Uie implication, but . 
nteanwhi.e, in the middle decades 
«H iflit tivcm.'eih century, he knew 
tuar lie wn« a “cullud " writer, faced 
wnh rhe job of gattfrig those of “ the 
oilier persuasion to publish his 
nooks. Ihw lr-;i problem, and oilier 
. Concerns uf their craft, rather than 
a . P'fcBCi'Hltalion with raciqj ques- 1 


MiJilt* 1 "?' 1 ■ which have liven 

H i ro !, n ■ J , innn « |I,B 1 'veil 1 \— 
tluee hundred that Bontenin* ex. 

: ?T L ?‘t S i,h , "l»«e "K™d. 

r.aiiRMon Hugln-N, uver nearly half 
•1 iviifurv, 

lliu two men, hrtili horn in i«jhi 
with ainniur middlecluv; hu<-£ 

Rioiimls and had closulv 

>.u all, -I careers und tluv v v vn 

Ivhn'hat? 1 r. 

wi n had left I. ouim.iii .1 u- 11 Mliall 

« V s i,H ‘l stltniili-ii in 

Culifornla und f 11 und hi« ivuv tu New 

l '*-«r come 

tu the nty by way m Ohio ami \\ vy . 

vers i i^v ‘ f n ' « ii 1 1 * ' *' ,rfl 01 1,1 11 lh 111 Uni- 

■ woik 111 Mum man u>. hilt roiurned 
m New York to write pneu v nud 
'‘ ‘‘Li'' 1 new Clllllll'ai life 

S fcul ! , V B ,0|I P of painreis, 
sculpiot s, musicians, uud writers 
ulinsc work con.stiiiiicd what came 

Barb tI,# Kenaisiancc. 

iiorli Bomemps uud IIn»hes hnd 

TVi^v ln ^ lain BiSlow 

The iVcie Nexm , which in ]f )25 prn- 

was’ntorc^ih' A ^ n * A,nc,i . Cn » cnlturu 
was more than Inman tat ion, sung us 


style of left-wing homosexual dandy- 
ism, seasoned with u dash of bo visit 
mischief— a pose caught in Burgess's 
remark that lie could never travel 
by 1 ruin because he would lie 
obliged hi seduce the engine- driver. 
In addition, the Burgess group 
shared a gen nine cynicism a limit 
their country's condition mid pros- 
peels. M artli i esse 11 i Vi ,s ulso snme- 
ivjint di.sillusiinied with Kiigland 
.irter his tivn years at Oxford; hut 
his read ion was to devote must of 
His criticul energy m raising the 
stiii ns 01 American literature, lie 
deserves a good share r.f ilia credit 
tor ns having become recognized as 

one of the great iiatimiul liter 

Muichiowen's critical studies oi 
T. S. bunt and Henry James helped 

lu establish ihe rep of ihe 

{me, mul revive Him of the oilier: 
mit American Renaissance was hv 
‘*l r . Y ,c broadest and must mnhiiiou's 
ni ins works. Ii took us its subject 
one extraordinarily con cent rated 
moment of expression ilie vein s 
from 1850 to 1855. when H IiW . 
llinriie, Melville, Whiinian, Kmer- 
son iind Tlirireuu were in their 
most productive and most intense! v 
involved with each mlier's projects 
Hie major works of these years in- 
cluded The Scarlet Loner. Malm 
Pick Leaves of Grass, and Walden. 
Mnriliiessen urgued (hat such n 
const el J m 1011 of niusrerpiuces could 
not have come together hv pure 
chance ; rather, they wore the 
mature fruit of n movement rliiir 
uegan three ijuariers of u century 

i!nn ‘ Vi ,'uLJ- lho , American revolit- 
nu. lie believed, furthermore, that 

■r^n FT 1 nineteen th-cutilury 

vrnms Imd created "a liicruturc 
'* V ' t,en,ocl 'J‘-'y : they had pru- 
nv-il an agenda 10 the AmeriVtm 
iialion, one Him still deserved to 
lie consulted and acted upon. " in 
leading tile lyric, hernic and tragic 
expression 0 f our first great age", 

M.I Mi essen proclaimed. " w.- can 

d m . - V c , ha,lt!l,Be 01 f,ur »rii< »*'- 

diminished resources “. x»uc> years 
Jiilur, . ii Ins, he found that neither 
Americas rcsuurees nor his own 


were sufficient to sustain a life of 

honour. 

Louis Hyde’s hook is an invalu- 
iime step towards a .sum mat ion uf 
Mut if nessen's career, hut niucli re- 
mams in he told, Hyde is in, l a 
professional scholar hut a business, 
man who became a friend „f 
Mat th lessen s at Yale and inlieriro.l 
the correspondence with Clieiiev 
alter Ins death. Till, ugh Hyde giv.-s 
ihe essentials oT M.ui hiossen's Ikuiiu. 
sexuality, lie does it so discreetly 
! lMl t,n d t» left with rather a ilraw- 
iitK-room view of the relation 
between the two men; surolv, one 
‘eels, there must have been more 
physical passion ami rough edges iu 

d Ai y iif i : I ,,K 1 11 . 1 ;, PPvar In 1 his 
lunik. Ahum Maiihiesseu’s imliiic.d 
cmivjcitons Hyde is even more 
defensive; he omits the crucial 
pnstscnju to tlu> suicide mite, and 
gtves only n hare out line of the 
political activities Hint absorbed so 
■mid, or Matlhirsscn', otlemi.m! 

I Ills niuy be admissible in „ volume 
mainly concerned with illuminating 
M uihic.vseii s domestic life, hut .1 
lull-scale hiograiihy would mi rely 
give quite a different sense of iii's 
K£y m A,,,ei lci,n imelleciu.il 

ri.? n ° H'V'Hy. pondering 

the rewards mid the limits of an 

life lliai Trilling 
scenud m find so niucli easier and 

could ni,l Tr!ir tlWn Muitliiesscii ever 
coiild. 1 rilling, the first lew to 

Mini tenure m the Coluinhia F.ng- 
isli Depart nient, endured some 
fifilj slights on the wuy to arliicv- 

n r S h i « I, . ‘ a t . h B n I *P*fU fit nee 

of his hunk on Matilicw Arnold in 

iiit!,, ,«® 1 ,,t ;V ume » liteuil i I v more 
ltifliiciil lal figure at Coluinhia and 
in the American inicll.iiual estah- 
lislioiiMit, Where tile shoe pinched 
it often scented, was tluu Anmiica 
tvus not I'.nglisli enough for him. 
lit Anieriea, Ilf wrote, '* [lie real 
mists iif the novel has never existed 
" .*« V, 1 lfc : lF,e lonsinii luMweni a 
ninldle class and an m istocra* v 
fio much the worse fo*' Anieiira, 
whs the iniplieaiinn ; hut one is 


spirituals, of the hud old davs of 
slavery or effusions of genteel jirnsu 

S h n P‘ tended that tliorl. l«d 

beoii no such ugly past. 

:, ‘ :d ‘'h' Mih- 
jut-niaitei niucli a M-grcnaicd 

fiuE rfr* tn 

nugtii s in Ins fntCM poem, ••The 

l bathed in tl,o Kind, rates when 
t j,,, ■ I. • “a whs were young, 

T limit my hut near the Congo and 
ii, . 11 lulled me in sleep. 

I ‘nuked upon the Nile and raised 

, i-d 

isHiStes.^ " ii 

I'vu knuwii rivers: 

Ancient, dusky rivers, 

My soul (ms grown deep like the 

Bomemps in '•■flic Daybtcakers", 
clinsu a different image, the dawn 
calling nut for strife or violence 

worf.Mu',, E nnff “ bn,,t n hcl1 ^ 
world hut rather ex messing n c«im- 

mitnient to make all his work part 

of the tusk of “homing a wuy for 


Then, Le Grand Bey 

Jgl ji' !wo . tln S* trough cupped hands 
(Being owls), under sea battlements. 

1 ■rf!! t !7ih sa ! l * s ' being smul lowed 

By siill Warm advaitce of dune. •’ 

Being, yas.a chief, leading, scalping. 

It's you. Last home, 

At that stake we call Rome. 

Aga?n rr ° W then ' When h s Iow tU J° 

1 l i J e j- thut f ane V’ Mote 

Games. And fit Jus will — offer " the rani 
Thing ” (t he V say), tfter power, T'ig* 1 . 

. , Being destitute, return, grandeur, fame 
Folly, pride of imagini.4 (in ' ’ - 

Prose j, pain-— -to lie, to lie graiidiouslu 
’ J)/ w ¥ re ‘ hr ^J»>md Shit and lift 

huge blocks of wind-diuidmi? ' 
SfOfu.,— to know m t a thing, to have become* 8 
Such ignorant hones. So fo reiiiam . . • 
Extinguished, Nothing. Again. 

' r •' St Mdlo' • ' 




Geoffre- 




Iclt wnndeving n|,n„ f ,1 
■Han aged to vvTitc n Z> St »' 
foreni basis— f or rJnm r 0n > t 
JJorioevsky. Lawrence ^ 

, Mu uli lesson ev : f] _'r 1Ce 
allure Trilling’s c, 

attitude towards the 1 N • 
society By temper-! dJ?? 4 l 
a Bosimu.iu rather ii, 6 " 1 

i t adit ions »f purhSn,^ 1 
sccmleiiLili.sm nnd ih e 'stSfchS •' 
pi.isonal conscience. Trilli n !i* - 
defended tile high In.mJ - 
wherras Maul 1 

pnmt his aml)uL?"JL it >« 
--t'lward.s the idenls nf 
Whitman, n broad 
rmlesliip One memofrTeRSS 
Hessen's visits to Ir2 *1* 
Huston, where li e trii? A 

Ki!;" ,ua ^r ; o, . ,e ; 

3 1 tiling With a nickname. ^P- 
One should not. homer W . 
uteiitalr/c Miml.i e , sen T5Jg 
w-ild never hmS 
to he reinemhered in. iho^T 
Thu ugh he wrote the ''btzfcSi 
that 1 rilling never could, Iii, „ 
diictivity was 0 f t en 8 amid jtV 
cosr of using his prose isiBuji 
instrument, stripped of ihe 
"eight ot thought that so &£ 
gnislies 1 nl luig’s style. MstSS 
sun was a tense, prickly man, Vh 
c nu Id he destructive 10 th L, 
Ciuies ; Trilling was almost Am 
sivel.y polite, and moticuioush- fr 
voted to helping students id 
younger scholars. Simply hr lea . 
SM durable and prominent, hi 
yoked the familiar assumum i . 
academic calumnies and compltuf 
tin; fatal cycle that sura n) 
being provocative and ends iid 
being pnxjcc. Mulihlessen, ijij 
early and by Ids own hand, puijd 
himself of guilt; and left his » 
cessors in the critical enterpriaa 
live un, uneasily, with their th 


the lijiini; sun ‘J'lie two mm 
liad liillli linn the suit would iudt-i-d 
k^i bl i l ll V !re »«-’• “ Rcod deal of 

hi tts|i m clear from the path ]»•. 
Ime 11 could he seen. Hill, pio-ius, 
slm Ii-k, novels, p|., vs. honks fur 
young uenplu, hi id oilmrs on liistfiij- 
cnl hiih.iects, tin* nvo wrm-rs ex- 
plored the Afro-Auici ic.m u-m Id. 
A lining ihi! plays was At 

H onidn, adapted from 

oovitl t.nd Soiuls Sumluv, \s ], i,-ii ,i„ t 
only lu 1 rod 111- cd iVarl Bail.-v to 

Tlio.idway liui uls" idle- 

Uiis;. hliirk pluygi.il S who did not 
J v, 'i'l win In uiidiouies to see NVipu 

mid racetracks nnd liutl howdy Inn. 

JShU 1 } ‘tail* work, probably 

iL.ii.hrd ii wider audience rhan 
IlMhes s^famnus Simple srmies in 
'.Inch flughex intended m sir 

Ti»Tc , !. r,Ci n , ’ 11 racial Hum-, .. 

• a.. . Si,,1 !»le brnn glu t„Jk- 

wlsdom to betir on injusiicc; 

»iUWm I S ,ir nC,1,i,,B 10 k "" ™ "- 

I r'umurkcd VC ‘ y "■ 

S, "" ,le - 


" Because everything else I leu ! 
on falls down." I; 

Among the tiling tbflt. B tfr 
iIiiwii " in ibis p:n ticulur efish 
were eipml pay for white pJ 
lilac k rm- the same job, the oppflf- 
1 mtii v to be co 1 ne President ^ Jh* 

l'niii-d States, und protection °Q* r 

the law: 

" Y»mi fij'ine the (Innsiituiion;iu 
fullcii down on vuii?'*- 
" 1 do”, said Simple. "Juajfj 
it fell on that pouf Negro 
l.»M mouth. Du] nnvhody oni" 

1I1. 11 moll go to jailr” 

'flu- iiuiiuMir hint, 

Th-.' dcpivsM.m of the l930stidd 
the I lai h-iii Renaissance m Ma- 
li mps, with his wife an “ * 
of children, moved t0 ,„ Tefl . , j 
uheiL- lie bcr-ime ilw , 

I- » si; University, while 
lt;ii hf-l-ir, stayed in New , 

two fric-mls wrote constantly 
their v.-oik because, tven « 1 
rode Jim Cum trains to wjoi<_ , 
lot s or give poorly paid rc ^.% 
Negro colleges, they werefWFJ 
fiircinosi w-rirurs. In onii' 
letters is 1 ace the direct L 
bur almost ahvays there 0 jj, 

slon which tells the reader w 
mu hors are black. P 01 , 0 ^. 1 

win ply, a fact of .‘hetr l^ ; 
there is no iucnitsriteitcjr w 

ihcir resisiance in wTongs ^ 

their people and the 
joyful, confidence wu*J tjj ™o 

tve ni about l heir cr,ft ” . d 

lived long enough to ?. ysk 
their loiters packed oI * Jr 
University nnd to bi 
Toms In the bargain. They 
both Indignities. 

Hughes, whose early 
beiii,- died In 

well known fund indeed "'i 1 K-.fr 1 
into hiv own), did tome 
eit writing in the y e * r5 fc : e , B ^tj 
death in 197.1. And I h M 6 ,Sw 
others in the craft- *5 «„intnit J 

wrote: ‘Some of n, . v . s<u l!iv«n ^ i 
beautifully f better than ; 

foie them) on the RenaissaiK^, , 
They perk me up” Th f,S^ 
he died. Bomemps 
of tiiat work in The Barle « 1 
stMce Remembered, a “J® vinf 
did a splendid job of Tnysd 
ruramlv flic richly 


no nno did a better ‘T M iiiyg 

S ir of the continued vitej^: 

work than £91^ 

—a splendidly handspme. ^ 
huff’d, white-haired -,-*(* 


r ^ 
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PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 
& YOGA 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS FROM 
* INDIAN PUBLISHERS S 


KENNEDY, VANS SlNHA, B C 

Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Tree Worship in Ancient India— Now Delhi; 
BAHADUR, K P Hindu Mythology— Delhi: BJiaraliya Books. Today, 1979; 126 Pp; 44 plates; Rs 75 

Upanlshads: Hindu Scriptures of Spiritual Publishin 6 House, 1979; 494 Pp; Rs 150 ** 

Truth-New Delhi: Heritage Publishers, SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 


1979; 308 Pp; Rs 60 


BANERJEE, N V F»»oa K I L M; Vol. 1 : Vi 

Studies in Ihe Dharmaiasfra of Manu— New V0 ’ 2: Tanlra; Rs 50 
Delhi: Muftshiram MaqohailaM 9.80; 128 Pp; 

Rs 40 MACNICOl, NICOL 


k . w SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 

r . ',1 *lii . . . , „ _ , Srimad Bhagavala: Sanskrit text with a new 

Consirucllve Philosophy of India-Calcutta: English Translation-Madras: Sri Rama- 

Fiima K I L M; Vol. 1 : Vedlc/Upanisadic; Rs 50; kilshna Math, I960; 4 vols. (2000 Pp): Rs 350 
Vol. 2: Tantra; Rs 50 set 


f of India— Calcutta: 


TROISI, 1 


BHATTACHARYA, S R New Delhi: Oriental 

An enquiry into the Fundamentals of Exisfenti ^79; 326 Pp; Rs 55 
allim— Calcutta: Firma K L M, 1979; vill, 

168 Pp; Rs 30 McCOVERN, WILLb 


T he Living Religions of Ihe Indian People— Tribal Religion: Religious Relief am! Practice 
New Demi: Oriental Books Reprint Corpn, among the Santals— New Delhi: Manohar 
1979; 326 Pp; Rs 55 ' Publications, 1979; 294 Pp; Rs 75 


1HATTACHARYYA, K Publishers, 1979; 208 Pp; Rs 60 ' 

Art. Introduction lit Advaila Philosophy: A 

Critical and Systematic Exposition of Sankara KtNJAWADEKAR, R S (Ed) 

£ 'houS 1975: £d» IT247 pi?R^ , 7 P s Ubl ' I he M*h.bh.r.Um »l.h H,e Bhar.l, .h.wa- 

tsnmg nouse, is/ j, xxur, 144/ rp, Ks 75 deeoa Commentary nf Ximfanih a ^w*u# 


McCOVERN, WILLIAM MONTGOMERY TSERING,N 

A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy— Delhi: Nag Buddhism In Ladakh— New Delhi: .Sterling 

Publishers, 1979; 208 Pp; Rs 60 Publishers, 1979; 11 2 Pp; Rs 40 


CHAKRABARTHI, S C (41 06 Pp); illus; F 

The Philosophy of Upanlshads— New Delhi: 

Seema Publications, 1980; xv, 275 Pp; Rs 85 MISRA, SHARDA 


deepa Commentary of Nltkanlha— New 
Delhi: Munshlrafn Manoharlal, 1979; Gvols. 
(4106 Pp); illus; Rs 1000 set 


CHATTOPADHYAYA, D P (Ed) Sundecp Prakash 

Taranalha's History of Buddhism In India- 

Calcutta: K P Bagclii, 1960; 500 Pp; Rs 120 MOHAPATRA G( 

CHATTOPADHYAYA, D P Rs*' 

Studies In the History of Indian Philosophy— 

Calcutta: K P Bagclii, 1979; 3 vols., Rs 150 set NAGASWAMY R 


Krishna Speaks to you Again— Delhi: 
Sundecp Prakashan , 1979; 298 Pp; Rs 75 

MOHAPATRA, GOPI NATH 


VALMIKI 

Ramayana— Text in Sanskrit and Critical 
notestn English— Baroda: Good Companions: 
7 vols.; Rs 925 set 

VALMIKI 

The Ramayana —Complete English Trans, 
from Sanskrit by M L Sen— Calcutta: Firma 
KLMjRsIIO 

VEDAS 


C l, o%nr , l d 5 7 O J;R^0 Delhl; “ * PUb, ' Shi " e SCTandf ?6 JBSSW^T* De "" ! 


CHATTOPADHYAYA, D 

Science and Society In Ancient India — 

Calcutta: K P Bagclii, 1979; 450 Pp; Rs 65 

CHATTERJEE, A 

Comprehensive History of fainlsm from the 
Earliest Times to 1000 AD— Calcutta: Firma K 
LM; Rs75 


NAGASWAMY R V1DYALANKAR, S 

Tanlrlc Cull In Soulh Indta-Delht Agam SSkC?", Jffi! 1 2a P^To^ck'i 'llS 

Prakashan, I960; 250 Pp; illus.; Rs 300 plates; Rs 1 10°' ' 28 Pp ' & 1 


NARAIN, A K (Ed) 

History of Buddhism— Delhi: B R Publishing 
Cotpn; xvi, 420 Pp; Rs 180 


LM; Rs 75 NARAIN, A K (Ed) 

Studies in Pali and Buddhism: A Memorial WILLIAMS, M M 
CLAYTON MAC Volume in Honour of BlUkklui Jap, dish Indian Wisdom: 

n.Y b« j A j .# „ Kasliyap— Delhi: B R PnhMshing Loipn, 1979; and Ethical Doc 

Hi! SR®?!?. *," d v -f»in ^S^nt-VaratMst: ^xxlil. 422 Pp; plates;. Rs 180 Delhi: Cosmo P 

BharatlPrakashan, TJ80; Rs 110 1 Rs 120 


VYAS, RAM NARAYAN 
Sienlllcant Philosophies and Readings from 
India— New Delhi: Asian Publications Serv- 
ices, 1979; 248 Pp; Rs. 60 


Indian Wisdom: The Religious, Philosophical 
and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus— New 


and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus— New 
Delhi: Cosmo Publications, 1979; 576 Pp: 
Rs 120 


SARAS WAT I, S S 


DANDEKAR, R N Sure Ways to Self Rcallrallon-Blha 

Insights into Hinduism— Delhi-. Ajanta Books School of Yoga, 1‘JflO; 385 Pp; Rs 40 

Int., 1979; 426 Pp; Ks 100 ■ v 


Sure Ways to Self RcaHratlon— Bihar: Bihar. WILSON, H H 

School ot Yoga, 1980; 385 Pp; Rs 40 The Rig- Veda Sanhlla; A Collection of Ancient 


DATTA, D K 


SARKAR, A K 

Dynamic Face Is of Indian Thought— New 


Social, Moral and Religious Philosophy nf Delhi: Manohar Publications, 1980; Vol. I 
Mahatma Gandhi— New Delhi: Imolleciual <200 I’n); Ks fa5 
Book Corner, 198D, II, UJG Pji; Rs 50 

niix*r» SCflOTERMAN, J A 

The Yonllanlra— New Delhi: Manohar Puhll- 
in« Dharma Shaslra or Ihe Hindu Religion* cations, 1900; 96 Pp; Rs 50 
Codes— New Delhi:- Cosmo Publications, 

1979, 6 vols; Rs 100 each CCKf r ,.„* e ^ 


Hindu Hymns of the Rig-Veda— New Delhi: 
Cosmo Publications, 1979; 7 vols; 

Rs 95 each 

YOGESWAR 

Textbook of Yoga— Madras: Yoga Centre, 
1980; 250 illus; Rs 90 

ISLAMIC STUDIES 


HI 1-r-r ii riuindir existence, i r«n>ceiiwci*Lc nuu ™ru- 

S JTT ' N , „ , JJL , , _ _ ■ ■■ | a m ■ . uality— Simla: II A S, 1 979, vll, 1 08 Pp; Rs. 25 

Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools 

Pm Rs60 Clh,: RajGSh Pub,lcatIons ’ 1979 ' 176 SHARMA, PUSH PEN DR A KUMAR (Ed) 

Hindu Religion and Ethics— Delhi: Motilal 
DWIVEDI A N Banarsldass, 1979, kll, 402, xxil Pp; Rs. 80 . 

^’KM;?cldty!T9r9^ ,, a d r" ,m S.DD..ANMLANKAR, SATYAVRATA 

Aa eM ■ P - 1 a f _ u VL >L I klfciai nnlLfi 


SEN GUPTA, SC AHMAD KN 

ualill^ Sim! ^ s' I^Vg 'l IfJs - Musl,m #law Divorce-New Delhi: Kllab 
uallt)— Simla. I I A 5, 1 979, Vll, IOC rp, ks. 25 Rhavan. 1 978: HvllL 1 1 07 Pn: R* 174 


Bhavan, 1978; |Ivlll,1107 Pp; Rs 175 

AU, ABDULLAH YUSUF 

The Holy Quran: English tfarislatlon with 

Commentary notes and full Arabic text— New 

Delhi: Kitab Bhavan, 3 vols.; Forthcoming; 

R&180set 


Rs 60 Exposition of Vedlc Thought— New Delhi: 

Munshiram Manoharlal, I960, 428 Pp; Rs 95 AU KHAN, MAJID 

CAUGH, EDWARD .Muhammad: The Final Messenger— Delhi: 

The Philosophy of Ihe Upanl.hads and SINGH, JAIDEVA . IdaMh-l-Atl.blyal-l-Delll, 1990; «v, 433 Pp; 

Ancient Indian Melaphvslcs-New Delhi: Vllnanabhalrava or Dlylne Consciousness: A « 

Cosmo Publications, 1 979; 3 20 Pp; Rs 75 Treasury of 1 1 2 Types of Yoga/Sanskrit Text 

with English Translation- Delhi: Motilal AU, IQBAL 


GHERWAt, RISHI SINGH 
■^•juiJalPs Rafa Yoga: Commenlary— New 
“fjhl: Aslan Publication Services, 1979; 
196 Pp; R S 50 

GRIFFITH, RTHOr.) 

: Sanhlla— New Delhi: Cosmo 

Publications, 1979; 462 Pp; Rs 100 

GUPTA; S P (Ed) 

Mahabharala: Myth and Reality— Delhi: 
A$am Prakashan, 1980; xx, 264 Pp; Rs 80 

HIUEIRANDT, ALFRED 
jVedfc Mythology— Delhi: Motilal^ Banarsl- 
v^i, 1 ! 79 ? 2 vols; Vol I (472 Pp) Rs 100; 
VoL lb Forthcoming 

JAIDEEP SINGH 

". JJj. Humaidatlc View of Man— New Delhi: 
VKS 11 - InsUTute of public Administration, 

l979;1B4Pp;Rs6a 

WMlUVIjAYAjf, MUNI ftd) 

of -lain* — Delhi: Motilal 

•gg vtdsi Vol U Wll RS. 

, .V pl Forthcoming 


with English Translation— Delhi: Motijal AU, IQBAL 


Banarsldass, 1979, xxx; 173 Pp; Rs 50 


Islamic Sufism— Delhi: Idarah-l-Adablyat-l- 
0^111,1979; 299 Pp; ( Rs 65 


The above titles are available at £ Sterling 
prices from our U.K. distributors: 

INDEPENDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

38,KennfngfonLane 

LONDON SE11.4LS, U.K. Tel: 01-735-2101 

UBSPD are the largest exporters of books and 
periodicals in India. 1980 Subjectwlse Catalogues 
are available on request Please send us your order i 

. . EXPORT DIVISION 

UBSPD 

UBS Publishers* Distributors Ltd 

5 Ansar! Road, New Delhi-110002 (India) 

Cables AJ.LBO OKS • Telfcxt 31-391* • Phonet 273601 (4 Lines): 

- Branches) NEW DELHI • BOMBAY BANGALORE • CALCUTTA •. KANPUR 


FAZL, MIRZA ABUD 

Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad— New 
Delhi: Award Publications, 1 980: xxv, 262 Pp; 
Rs 75 

HAMILTON, CHARLES (Tr.) 

The Kedaya: Commentary on the Islamic 
Laws— New DelM: Kitab Bhavan; xxvili, 
784 Pp; Rs 150 

HAQ, MAHFUZ-UL 

Stream In the Desert: A Study In Islamic 
Theology— Farid pur, Bangladesh: Rashid ul 
Hassan, 1979; 211 pp; Rs 110 

HAZRATMIRZA BASHIRUDDIN MAHMUD 
1 AHMAD - 

Ahmadlyyaf or the True Islam— New Delhi: 
Award Publications, 1 980; 250 Pp; Rs 75 

HUGHES, TP 

Dictionary of Islam— New Diflhi: Cosmo- 
Publications, 1980; 750 Pp; illuf.: Rs 200 

IQBAL, S M 

Realms of Peace— Delhi: Idarah-I-Adablyat-I- 
Delll, 1979; 624 Pp; Rs 170. 

KHUDA BAKSH, S 

Renaissance of Islam— Delhi: ldarah’l» 
Adablvat-I-DolII; 517 Pp; Rs 90 

KLEIN, FA 

The Religion of Islam— New Delhi: Cosmo 
Publications, 197 S; vi, 232 Pp; R? 75 

LAMMEN5, H J 

Islam Beliefs and Insillullons— New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1979; 266 Pp; Rs 50 

MATIN, HAFIZ M 

The Divine Drama* of Creation— Delhi: Idaralt- 
I-AdablyaM-Dolli, 1900; xvill, 180 Pga; Rs75 

NARAYAN, IK 

Muhammad: The- Prophet of -141am— New 
Delhi: Lancers Publishers, .1978; 250- Pp; 
Rs95 • ■ 

PICKTHALL, M 

The Meaning of the Glorious Quran: with 
Arabic text in Naahk Typo and Explanations 
Translation In English— New Delhi: Kitab 1 
Bhavan, 1979; 2 vols., Rs 100 set 

RAZA, AU MUSA 

Muhammcd in the Quran— Delhi: ldarah‘l<- 
Ailablynt-l-DelH, 1900; 210 Pp; Rs 75 

ROBERTS, R ’ 

The Social Laws of the Quran— New Delhi: 
Cosmo Publications, 1978; x, 126 Pp; Rs 50 

SIDDIQUI, MAHMUD HUSSAIN 
Memoirs of Siifis; Reference to Kashap-ul 
Mahjub Slyar-uFAullya and Slya r-ul-Arl iln — r 
Baroda: Sayajlrao l/nlv. of Baroda, 1979; 
105 Pp; Rs 30 

SMITH, W C 

Modem Islam In India— New Delhi: Manohar 
Publications, 19 79;396 Pp;Rs 100 

TITUS, MURRAY T 

Indian Islam— New Delhi: Oriental Books 
Reprint Corpn, 1979; xvl, 290 Pp; Rs 60 

WHERRY 

Comprehensive Commentary, on Qurart— 
Allahabad: Chugh Publications, 1980; 3 vols. 
(1000 Pp); Rs 300 set 

INDIAN MEDICAL SYSTEM 

JAGGf, OP. 

Yoglc and TaniHc Medicine— Delhi: Alma 
R?m & Sons, 1979; Rs 125 

JAGGI, O P 

History of Science, Technology arid Medicine 
hi India— Delhi: Atma RsOn & Sops, 1979-BO; ' 
15 vols. 

Vdj, 1/2, 4, 6, 9 (In Press) 

Vol; 3; Folk Medicine; Rs 60 
Vol. 5: YogJc and Tahtric Medicine; Rs 12$ 
Vol. 7: Science rttid Technology in Medieval ' 
• India; Rs 100 

Vol. 8: Medicine In Medieval India; Rs'100 
VoL 10: Technology In Modern India; 

' Rs 150 . ■ 

Vol. ii: impact of Modem Science and 
Technology; Rs 150 

Vol. 1 2: Western Medicine fn India; Rs 1 SO. 
Vol. 13: Medical Education and Research; 
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Global village gurus 
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" mS° rfctmft Jj ° r W0U ' d be M ? ,,d ?«?.■ Qre f,oHl verbally arlicn- 
ritual no mt. late. In limictt's cuse words are an 

. Jf one had to choose two figures ov , ow V" 0111 1,10 energy of the 
». i n i went ie tli century iinijcjc wlm ™ lw *c, , tinu ar* extrunuoiis to the 
~ reflect the complementary sides of .m it. It is a pleasure to 

this single coin, one wntild surely r i 0a<1 , im > smce 11 * s fi»nd to know 
light >in two old nunis who sue in , llf . ,1 ‘ } . rares so much about what 


light mi two old gurus who seem 
equally to possess the girt of jjeien- 
JV.* 1 .' x? 111 ! 1 ; M' cl,ae * Tippett, in his 
Old Win Id, is a Iniinaiiisi rcbmn 
ret ni nd ing us of our Faustian 
J|eetliovciiuiii heritage in relutinn to 
Hie renewing life of the suh- mid 
itiicniiscious, acting as intuiiticiliurv 
tier ween us nml wlmt lie is nut 


By Wilfrid Mellers 


MICHAEL TH'l'IiTT : 

Music of Hie Angela' 

Essays and .Sketchbooks 
Eulited by Mcriou Bowen 

241pp. Fulcnlmrg Books. £5. SO. 
II 90.187 J GO li 


JOHN CAfiK : 

Empty Words 
Writings 1973-78 

187pp. Marion Bnyars. 
0 71*15 2704 l 


Uliougli every society must be trail- Ion. inis rhe more iiistincti 
SS* 1 . 1 - 1 ' 1 . l ° aiunl, ? l '> 0,1 . e ls “* sumo and oral techniques of nilic 

M;* tm,sc,0ll . s ,J “" * ,r oUiera ally Afro-Anwi'ic cultu 

both of the necessity for, uiul of impliciiiiun he al.su readies 
the pace of change Today lin'd is the clown -saint John Cage 
evident n* the bewildering variety his New World, would ei cm 
of compel si i ion a I teclutiques that ere nil however iniuiinalv 1™ 
co, . tamed within iivcniieiivcoiuiny selves in a,. acl ot nVv si 
music, and this does not reter when we have learnt i.Vnlu 
Kf'JT 1,1 ril * startling disparities with the sponiunoirv ol c 
between cum posers working con mu- will the work of art' be on, 
porditemtsly. such as Vniigluii VVil- fully operative 
hams and Webern. Briiien „,,d ' ... 

tlen,,. For under the impact of new u,,nkc Inn « composers, Tippett 
techniques of communication Lite 
global village bus become n fact. X • 

values can no longer be on- I TM’Oion , 

nZ*P'£*f he Z. ,n i e Wwwf'v -111 JJ1 dlSC V 

JJytd Bitch, Handel, Mozart. even V 

Beethoven ; our multi-ethnic emu- — _ 
mutiny, here mi our' don rs ten us n 
well as world- wide by way of radio 11 V PerCV M. YailllP 
and television, e in 1 1 races Africa, J 1 wuiig 

Limn, India, Japan, Rail, (lie I'arih- 
he.tn Jiiu elsewhere, along with the iii-:niiy RAYNtiii ■ 

I . tii iipc and America w** listen sihlv , , ' 

lielnuR to. A multiplicity of choices in Knglund 

cun l routs us ; jf we don't know 256pp. Ruben Male rq*ai 
where wore go, hr, wo are at least » 71)91 klf.fi 9 
excitingly aware of missibilirv :mi.i 

potential. Tnulitional liuinum-a " " 


lie is ilninii nnd wnnts us to cure 
Ijio; hut the words gel weaker as 
the music grows stronger, and one 
would not rend Tip] kilt if one did 
not love, or were nut at least inter- 
ested in, his music. With Cage it is 
almost rhe other way round. II is 
early music, when he still composed 


was a deeply felt and, on Tip pelt’s 
emotive premises, clearly iirgiwd 
testament. Music of the Angels is 
a miscellany. Smite of the (originally 
bnindcasi) statements of the ‘‘ be- 
liefs " ni a huiiianisr artist in a 
beleaguered world lire powerfullv 
moving, liecuiisc we have the evi- 
dence uf the music to suppmi 
Hu m ; siime of the glosses on 
specific works (fur inslunce the 
arciimit of religious M jubilation ” 
in I he V ision of St Augustine) are 
iMiiminiiiiiig both musically and 
philosophically-- or theologically. 


’he terminus of modernity 


^■^momem 1 " 0W ’ ,l,is J a,n «‘ s Th ? MaJnmu of the Future 

tinn of hidin^Mc l»y a corrup- is yet another variBiion r.n Balzac ; 
nllal t i "u S) l hen . wc ant l. E, ’ e climax came when dealer/ 
annual r d i-r f* l,n,e Publisher Ambroise Vollard got 
" * « . ,,ot e ' er . fiunltrv for post- Picusso (who was equally fascinated 
fmuriVt ty |emi frnf> b ‘ V T lC i C,y rUm ¥ Trenhofer) to Ji odiwe pel Imps 
existence S hIT™ lhe , J ,L ‘ gll,ndef ' t of al1 "f the bores r le 

lot of nuPsfio , raiSCS 11 Wll ° le £? ,,,(re< }>y illustrating it. That 
n ‘! Uons - . Picasso then doodled o n his own 

The first implication, of course, c °Py» Slid the doodles were 
Is that the word has passed from separately published in a smaller 
common usage to become a period edition nf the story, Profossm- 
or stylistic label. Which is an Ashton (who surprisingly thinks 
interesting double take: since those P'casso iiever finished r ending it) 
who used the term modern most doesn’t note. Noting this comment 


Ir-' nruse tliaL Cag a glER ROBERT DE VENTOS : 

B- - tSjSSt c - ta “ bh u,,i - 

fKAS - 

I Jjit ' s lift* diid ]n 5 words and* 1 '’' ^ ■“ “ ^ 

vuliduie his final' sentence!- ,Wd to be quite flic thing to be 
usefulness m the useless i, Liem. And now it is out : right 

news f„r artists, The miudi^ S i might as well confess it, 
spims „f people are changing. S Bliias o«l ern a,0 PB "'Hit the rest, 
nnl.v in New York, but ev55£? Rkovik I do not know any longer 
1 s time to give a i * pirn modern or not. And here 
minlern tmi.sic m Africa. The fhea .« two books which will not help 


The first implication, of course. 
Is that tile word has passed from 
common usage to become a period 
or stylistic label. Which is an 


pnsers. Unlike Tippett's curlier 
Diiuk, Miiving into Aifiiarius, which 


me n fuel. TT . 

h?hE praise of the provincial 


across the Aniuriciiu cunt incut M. 
Vast sti etches nf tlin.se words are 
* empty ” Iwc.iuse chance or the 


computer has dratiu.ii -i— -- “ • 01 ,,nw ntotlo, just now, this 

lit i man intelligibility yL }*■<.’. . n i ?? ry W ,c ,? t -P* pll “l» b >’ a curnip- 

n M) -straight pieces Jsnri,^ »ii iJoSCpb RyKWert linn of hodiernus, diurniis) then we 

piece on -How ili«7u U . ch « «■ • n,u . st u| l be modern all ,he time 

1>*» prepared” and » "«d can not ever qualify for post- 

nately stiniuluting and i ?' modernity oxccpt by sonic very nun 

essuy on » The Fu tui-p* f .i !*^ ML ASIITON : futurist leap-frog. So the very 

wherein words nre emnlnw!*’'* Modern Art existence of the term raises n whole 

I heir normal comininfS?!?^ »» T* Ie of Mortcr of questions. 

» brilliant discretion^ WradSS » Thon , ,eS “ nd 11udS ° n T, . le first implication, of course, 

ciiiiriictcrislic of Cage. ' ^ §623301 2 Is that the word has passed from 

b is not only in hie v., ^ — common usage to become a period 

ltniud prase Him Ca„« * L a ^ ,«pa rUBERT DE VENTOS : or stylistic label. Which is an 

lib' hero. 'I'horcSu. if h^J* > ' t M interesting double take: since those 

rarest fire, it is t 0 ” vonm^li std 63 M°" ern Atl • who used the term modern most 

fetrost flour, und niako It m. ^ -v« New York: Columbia Uni- frequently to dcscrihe their own 

clean I n tl.e con r « ^ Pr«s 521-90- worlc.tand that of thei,- content- 

Iln-ei! years new lliickloberL^u ^4458 S C° r a r,e c^ in, {? k F d h to avoid any 

in-i? cren led ftir birds nnrtVnJ . ^ ° - ^" ,d L sty lsl,c at a, l- 0f 

Cage’s life and hit muS! 1 f 0l,1 ' se t th « word has been about a 

validate his final’ sentSeJ? ?n! ^1 to be quite the thing to be 1?' ,R * 1Il,e: I p «rarch contrasted the 

usefulness of the u 2 *L JS K. And now it is out; right «yle «f his fellows (si, 7 rfc’ 

news fur artists. The mindi^ might as well confess it, Vji 1 an ? ,c, U speech, 

•spirits of people are chS g ^«5eVn along with the rest, ^fended the Dcoofi'o 

only in New York, but uM do not know any longer befoie the Council of 

lr is time to give a JTSi modern or not. And here Coiistance. Vason thought that 

modern music in Afrira ti«? d ' ” hnnks which will not help Masaccio had transformed Giotto's 

is not disruptive EtftaTXt Professor Ashton JKn? i nl0 ,h 1 , - ,,odcr " 

That is an uffi.motioh i £ JrilSn ah essay in a soft-focus TSinfi iJ'fJ. h t 1 w f s I“* r - /“ d 
need, tn ballast Tippeirtm» SeXlic manner about Cdzanne, JldnrS'aiJ^th! " ° f - h 5 


U9KU me icrm mouern most r note, wotum 1 

fi'cnuemly to dcscrihe their own of hers, Cdzanne’s her 
work _ (and that of their content- another Balzacian prt 
noj-aries) invoked it to avoid any comes to mind: “ J’en 
kind of stylistic label at all. Of peintre ituerpr^tc, le 

course, the word has been about n pas tin imbecile. . . 
long time: Petrarch contrasted the Th _ „ . 

sloppy style of his fellows (si,7 dc’ ...JJ 1 ® ! est of . Pinfef 

inoiferni) with the ancient speech modernity touches i 

Gerson defended the DeZtio Ji5j£" g ! R 

Modem a before the Council of n" d ^_ flS _,S®lotn4 in 


c . 1 wminn tins comment 

of hers, Cezanne's fierce remark on 
another Balzacian problem of liis 
comes to mind: "J’emends que le 
peintre imerpr£tc, le peintre n'est 
pas tin imbecile. . . .” 

The rest of Prnfessur Ashton’s 
modernity touches all sorts nf 
interesting themes: Rilke and Lou- 
Andreas Salomd in search of 
Russian, Slavic “ roots ’’ ; Kandinsky 
at the - same game; ” Sirophita *\ 
Balzac’s fantasy after Swedenborg 


form was taken to lie exactly what 
t.i'rm .111 opinion accepted it u-. 
without ilvpai 1 mental cnnsideraiiun 

Ul lii. 1 many fn»ni all nver Eiimpo 
S'" h^'ljed tu {{ivu it its richness. 
Mm word “ iiitnngraiit ” runs a little 
inuse in Henry Raynor's exposition, 
no ileletisivo nature of which ft eems 
In cull for a rally fnmt the sun- 
puiters of Fnglish music, to hclu 
m seciii'ing the status so hardly 


. I .1 , rrt nwdf accurately dismissed « * 

fr ' Ld , ,e lair sex is « apart “ pnl.lishv whose sienlficun 
In ‘ '' H,v r M , ,mlv lll,f unofficial chiiirmantfi- 

eu lies- and oin! m them (Mrs miiehle fe.ler.il ion of nmism 
Cm uel.\s) a lady of duiilnfiii chat, paint. -i s, writers, and talntd 

n 1 '.!. ‘’V® 1 , 1 l , , l ’ ,ce f "»' lb" amateurs (including John Kma, 

^ I'-thel, whose piece is the cricketer] cnnnot he o«t- 

sLture 111 nistnry, mu ,,11^ nm.sicul i*:timate.l. i-'rom ilmi comiianyaw 

llislmy. Mini,, nr* ih,. tfl.cic th« m a. 


", . a JJl t ‘ | '- | hel, whose piece is the cricketer] cannot he out- 

Line 111 nistnry, mu .ml> tim.iicul mnmaie.l. l-'rmn that conmanyaw 
sl01 Vl Mime of the Ideas that fed 'to (be 

One reason For travel sing familiar B,v:,r "ducat in 11 . 1 I reforms of the 


you might well ask. 1 worry 
kn'iue it is all aver, ami I never 
hw knew what it had been iihout. 
juJ ihe straws of cliniigc have 
\ftt blowing in the wind for a 
tiMf. The * Movement ” made cut- 
a tjntax unfashionublc ; younger 
waters began tn reproach the 
hpl Academy with its tolerance 
iffion-figuraiive art; und for some 
rtci architects Imvc been talking 


nor Professor Ruben help us much 
about either its tcniri'inrs ah, or 
the tenninus ad ; except that they 
are both writing about the past. To 
start at the beginning: Professor 
Ashton begins with Frenhofer, the 
hem of Balzac’s Chef d’Ocuvre 
Incomni. Franhofcr wus a fictional 
figure inserted into the quasi- 
histoHc meeting between the young 


Charogne and Cezanne's drawn 
comment on it. All these and others 
meet and bounce off etich otlier like 
billiard balls. She conveys no feel- 
ing of invojvement with her heroes, 
and the minor infelicities (palisan- 
der is rosewood, etc) could have 
been ironed out without producing 
any jolts. Yet the reader, who is 
agreeably beguiled by her prose, 
will not be much the wiser for this 
read, though arguably better 
Informed on points. 

Professor Ruber t de Vent As has 


Poussin, newly arrived from Anilely quite a different aim: he actually 


values and a new-old tribal aware- 11*1? tide of this book subscms q l '' l,n l^liir the sturdy groundwork *■'* **• rectify app.ucm ku- , ‘ ,| t*T«’e , itlt century. Within safe 

'":T. o'ld must be enciur- Project niliet tlitm what it turns mu ?/ 1 ? r, - v fwf Stanford) bv K1 r.ii, Mr Raymir uLo up th<- '* «»mulwed by the Mai 

aged t» do so. for tndav eucli is foe in spite of nccasi„m!l Williams, lliiueu, et ,d. Pnyvtiidul cause |.» r,i,„| ..ff,., , Wdlium Ay non, John Hull*, 

S e t--? ry to ,he ot,ier - There are RCiittf lections in the direm inn ..f tl,.! 1,1 P 1 '" vailing attitude provides a ' 1 l »«‘ l >i 1 it is by mi means cl . mi -‘Ijvai d lay and Gcorp Gw 

cunipnsets who are, in the suihot's nniaico-soci.ili.gical work uf * ema . Mlc prnhlcnts. so ih.u .me is wl,v . ll '" splendid wm kiim-cluss- 1>ictliHiary « oddly ato 

'• se,we . , 1 P*JS**R on tiisxn n c« 1372. and a nod towards Tudor ecu- , " l l ,,ll f . e ‘ l kll »w iiislinctivelv that ""''n-ni nf Nut Hi Siaffm tMiiie Afu.vi, in iMgland). 

rnnimim./'iirn.u ». . . l . „ "-- - » - • xluiul.l Ii., V l- emerged from .1 state " 

ol ” social nlisnininijsin ” Ik-i ,«■ ,* 


18 ol!, ° a 1,on, ! c ma^unctioniiiK, it is a Juti- !!',? eshmuiiillv 

the £ fL S rS o U5Bn t 7 I,a '' l,a *’ s “history of music”, with • Hl " 1 underxlaiid how 

SI.SS V B * e ' n1n| 1 v *. *f not tfio • composei- ratings in sorted into a ““‘"mporary composers in F-nglund 

sTssiT-tj: * — in? ^ 

■ .'--.u .fi'Uffl 

Across the break 


I whose Dieiiniinry is oddly ab«a 
»n»nt Afii.vi,- in i'.ngland). 

Mr R.iviioi conimits liimtdf Eflt 
"ills' to niusk-.il Imt also to emA 


1,1 i-'i . ' . • »*ir «nr lioclifiiiuits 
and Mat litu scs, whose Welsh names 
U" mil appear, llut the index to 

1 ■ ,, a'ic ,r * f'-nitfiinif wifi cmiKe 1111110 


entering the Klguri.m ne(it.< inner, judunieuts, so tlmt j.C. — the “Um- 
ttiere at e nccimiimx when In ii-f dun ” -llacli lmiiivs forward as H tif 

•V, *' U, r *■*', ‘'yiwitsnui i 11 in a f.iiuilv whlla Thwiu 


hvely liiirr.itiiiii. The V«l«n- 
luifN Ilf Let cost. ,‘i- .lie a case in 
point, lliey priivitlcd lt music, i| 
1 yii.isty active in (Imt p|.,cr f,., more 

1.111 Hue.. Iiundied r'hi-itei 

jh-i'i the 1 1. itrl 1 s ! ", ih« c*ii v 

l.ibr.it'iun nlisuived nu.uv 


1 .111111 v leueeauc , wnue mwis 
A.ii'iisiiiie Ame iippears as om 
svln.se "liiolt'tis amorous cow 
h id. appaieiitlv. no passion hut only 
:t i.illuu -, cool' givtiu, mid after tte 
viltnpir ni his iiimriitgc ii reinMiM 


rtotl post-modern architecture. ailt j Frans l'ourbus the younger, sets out to exuiain modern art nn*J 
Tliijear's Venice Biennale is on- abandoned by Marie de'Mcdici for its future, undaunted by the pliilo- 
tittlj .-given over to this solecism. Rubens”. Frenhofer, 0 Rembrandt- sopher's warning that to explain is 
gta I had difficulty in knowing »ke figure, nnd the ' supposed to make the really complicated 
fuite. what I meant hv being piaster qf Pourbus. hns been work- apimar simple: and he should have 
pniern, how ant I ever going to ,l, S on the Chef d'Oeuure (the been wanted by his own experience, 
find wt if I could qualify for portruit of n beautiful girl) of the if by nothing olse. Early in the 
pas-oodernity ? title for niHiiy years. When after book, he lists his previous errors. 

. n , . . some intrigue nnd months of wait- In 1963 he thoualit the kev to all 

Vnih should be rnv man* Ho !| 18, p0lir ^ us antl Poussin finally see modern art was self-absurption (I 

the picture, tliey are astonished by Kl ,spect he means self-abstraction) 
tflwtien teen nara enters noni a a "throng of hrnslistrnkes which by which each art was becoming 

mnde up a will nf From eLln.Ivnly ]f-r nfermTnl bv ”",«® 

ZZ?*;\y t r, ra '; LI,1, 1 c, t (0 (his throng a single foot, a mar- u ]i v rcsortine to similar formal 

ttli nt "whnt is modem about 
■i dan art”. 

hi) book is about heresies, 
wrar. ii assumes the existence 
orthodoxy; the trniislutim! of 
“M'tle'is U little misleading (in 


City uciivr and ii'miiint'ii (sic) thill/*- 
nimiv Maffunl Smiili did not much In 


.1 ■ , _■ a , ■■ mi a 11 nil ouis-iiuam inrun It 

the picture, they are astonished by suspect he means self-abstraction) 
a throng of brushstrokes which by which each art was becoming 
made up a wul! nf paint”. From exclusively solf-roferemial bv sever- 
23? jo.ronR a single foot, a mar- idly resorting to similar * formal 
vcllously punned (not peeps out. devices ; in 1967-G8 lie benimc con- 
iTonhofor sees his younger col* v i, lcoc j that self-refertmce was a 
leagues’ dismay: he ushers them « pa elal case of realism. As the 
out. When Pourbus ret urns next R e „nissanco (whoever he was) sub- 
Fr' uni mfor Is dead, having stituted resemblance for reality, 50 
burned all his pain hugs. t j ie Avant-garde of our times whs 

Tltcra is no secret about putting the "rcnl" work of art in 


U little misleading (in Cezanne's obsessive identification the place of the resemblance by a 
wus La Kstefictf g mis with Frenhofer ; lie referred to it kind of epidemic spread of ilia 


1 hoard it lie unite - .. „ , , .......1 I h'umcuii Iroin .1 mtn« Imt lie ucknnwiciiBcu 

By Mich nd Trend K 11 p° insiriimpiiiii| skiIK .iriii%s nitludv". We are told 

?as!g n? siK nf jt , %33£S- 


:s* si w> s . israi vis »sru.3ss.3i£ ssu , •szszsss s z°. 

ES* f. “n. » InhiR V lu,l lu* * acknowledged tbif VtJA ^ SIWbISL “ C .« .TBfrUS^! 


wounded hy Zn Ill’s re- wall in favour of n third: Realism 
of the iliemo In l.'Qiuvre Itself is a kind of puritnnism ; there 
the flawed nnd fntal muster- is a puritan orthodoxy to modernity, 
that book was quite unlike From this central category, domlh- 
C&anne's paintings. Henry ated by an glltist good taste which 


appro primes and represses emotion, 
as well ns the other bodily raw 
maicriuls of which art is made (not 
much here about sublimation) there 
nre now lwo reactions, a cold 011 c 
(category " urt" extended to uni- 
facts, dwellings ; technology is 
included, and formal choices nre 
eclectic) and a hot one (urt extended 
to body-movements, to the inclusion 
of various folk/kitsch motives and 
so on). Shades of McLuhan. ... It 
is therefore a book which docs not 
toll us why one thing might be 
preferred to another, but why we 
nre the way wo are, and why that is 
all right. 

Which Is fine, in a way, and com- 
forting. But if you take a look 
round you, and 1 do mean a look, 
you will see that things are lousy, 
miJ our cities hideous. So rliut 
while it is just as well 10 know haw 
we got into the mess wc are in with 
the help of a few diagrams, and 
quotations from So rub art, Weber, 
Marcuse, Simmel and such like sages, 
and comforting that whatever rub- 
bish you are buying for your home 
you nre el dter a cold or a hot 
heretic, It ls also terribly boring. 
Because If everything is really all 
right then there ia not much to 
write a book about. 

And In fact Professor Rubert de 
Ventfis has managed to get in not 
only all those sages I have enumer- 
ated and many others, but practic- 
ally anything that is going : there 
is Godard and Boulez, Ivan Itlich 
and Tapi&s, Klossowski and Dario 
F6. There are pages which become 
catalogue entries of names and 
categories. And it is obviously a 11 
inteflectual’s book: there is not 
much about encountering any real 
work of art. As a piece of produc- 
tion is is puzzlingly sloppy. Michel- 
angelo's Capitolina Chapel may just 
be n slip ; I will wink at the 
“ Academies founded by Mazzarlno *' 
or Bernini’s " Propangaoda Fide”. 
But it really is rather difficult to 
understand why the only full- page 
illustration in the hook, the engrav- 
ing of the primitive hut from ihe 
Abb6 Laugier’s Essai, is labelled 
0 Tiie Primitive Cave ”, and the 
fault is compounded in the text — 
when the hut would have strength- 
ened the case, and been correct. 
These slips picked ut random show 
carelessness on the part' of- the 
author, the translator, the pub- 
lisher ; but they are a symptom of 
a central weakness jii the making of 
the book. If Professor Ashton might 
be accused of detachment even con- 
descension, then Rubor t do Ventds's 
failing is greed like that of a 
vacuum cleaner, which absorbs any- 
thing, but knocks It nbout In the 
process. And of course the vacuum 
clooncr cannot digest. 

Because it is so much the modish 
'rag-bag, the book already looks thill, 
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successful career at St Paul’s together. A very religious mim t.'J farm, all tli» JZ f. - ,u ,,er uerniUMv* uue " (nan 128), K M f X 


. oa * . St Paul’s togeiher. A very religiotu man, he &*«««■- uirthu wuy from Rome n Permis s ive u«e" (page 128). 

"" ' 1 1 * ' • ^ f wl,ere . hl ? <*«iios were , j nd . •» wrong inner sense uf tile Schwerin by way uf Wulfeuh ftiJ! i- ot ‘P'alny fur membersh|{ of JJ .. 

Alfred Dollar ■ utiiF, 1 j,. k 01 80 time-consuming as at Canter- ^ es »So and purpose of liis lif^ itLiii f irS | " p,-|-inb«ire society 

wax the subjec| W qF a btoarant»w e i« r ' tion^thrn 11 ? c ?“ ired » wider rep u to- During the war he had been a n J°* a Valunti'u-s cnnie m Mr Aiming the errors in lhe 

Michael anil Mnllia Hard'Sri Ph ^ b l v Pm B !m ah ’ J ! w,rk for the Third ‘rtinscieiitious objector. He thouelit S y, , ,0, ‘ Fr " m Hie ugieuuhlc Willium tateilmnii was nor a Cell) ‘JjM 
appeared^ WM The created the tmt the modern world was fffl q ^ rdlner ' "bofe sponsorship "{ of cmnext reference w ®g! / 

now Inoufiht their work to p Uim V 1 ^ Mil1 ' tho of secularism and he l acked a conVi.li- *\\*P U * 1 

natural conclusion. TinlViPJ 1,1 Wscoti- wJa adamantly against beat musir In fi._ _* inow| L'aHO_nf and pinciicc in WWmn s "Tins h «h« ■ ; 


— — nn , „ “«i ihs were 

not so time-consuming as at Canter- “esign ai 
Ve ? r ’ “cquired a wider reputa- D»*ring tl 

V h.V li 011 through his work for the Third consciemi 
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appeared 


natural conclufionT'Wlar' waf U borfl cert’""' nerf^a^?” 1 ' 1,1 “■i*?,"’ a l ai,,sl be »t music 
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ly against beat music in 
u tho cult of - being 


r Sergeant 


peltor tike liis father was not 


The Valentinus come in Mr H>1 ). Among the errors in IK 1 *; B? ChHcf 
Raynor fnim the ngreuuhle Willium taedmmi was nor a Cell I tjr »“{ ; * *“*01 

Gurdiner, whose sponsorship S oUnutesi reference io j ^ 

music was hacked hy a conshljr- Hospital gives 1589 inswap *5^1 — — 

able knowledge of and practice in £ *1WimiS " This h the . Uier Mm ri 

lip art. His Music and FrfJmB " "«»•«« ceriainly not • ««« 

ttlls us wlmt music in KnaLind ‘■npvnwd with accompanii 1 ^^. | Dulwich 
'ike- For exumpli? through ; Nicholas / 


^Christopher Lloyd 


collection in the building where it is those Formed by the founder of Dul- 


Murray : 

fj** 1 * Picture Gallery 


still housed today. wich College, Edward Alleyn (1626) 

Since the nineteenth century the William Cartwright (1686), Noe] 
fortunes of the Dulwich Gallery Deseofana and Sir Peter Francis 
have fluctuated. It was bombed dur- 5XK9P 01 * , William Lin lay 

ing the 1939-45 war and' robbed in (1*35} and Charles Fairfax Murray 
K - - - - * There are entries for some 


1967, and in 1971 the Governors ot tout, mere m enaww 
Dulwich College were forced to sell 300 pictures, each illustrated in 
Dnmenich inn's “The Adoration of back and white with eight colour 
tho Shepherds " because or financial plates of some of the more import- 

. .Ta. m ■ m a .a. _ a fiwLiitfn A ttinMocf rhe innAvne id 


difficulties. Fonunately, the paint- 
ing finally came to rest in the 


ant works. Amongst the indexes is 
one of tho further 300 or so pictures 


Should, have broken Th " choir- 
raa«er for whom lie sang asked him 
to leave the .choir, and that should 
M«‘y a boy with a 


u ,B .t l,e ?P d sin 8inR voice, 
said, " Two question^ 

■ r ray 6 '’ years’ 0 a? 


*i.V. Ir B,,er TE 8 I5 W- His voice was k"r*V/ uener was a bitt 

counjef-tenorj, bUhougin hi; Phys'cally, and ah able -sponS 

did not - know tins . uhtil Micliael H,s V0K f wa * the first widuly. 

Liter 3 * t0 d h ‘ m su sotpa' y ea rs f ^j j n e ^®P le n ( tfl e counter-lQiiur 
j '■ ,J *■ ■ type »h modern times, a type which 

At the. lime there were only two M a rfc°Lj^ ,dBspr u ad c (I ? B " e t” s «>n 
w««u when* - a hlgH-voiced Tnaie 1 Sri™/! l " ,he A Forefron t of the 
sut^r could find « refuge —In t he neirKl k h!^h ^ ,u t ,1 ^ rt ® h oi; voice is 
'* maser minstrel” shows or In one: Jirf iTm. 1 5? h len °l nor a f®Ue alto, : 
of tho- catkodia! choirs. Deller sS* ?he ° r be «"fused with 

for botlu: At the Winter GardSET vo,ce ' lhe thrlHing- 

Margate-, j ijartr “Sweet 1 of » th f wslrari (npw, otiu 

^ {K> A itibn with part Sf^thL m feV- lWe ,0 ." l -* iir S was ! 
tfM chqjr ,jf CamprhuS- Cathed^l f ondun thaf invasion ' of ■ 

Ac Caiiteiljujy , people beean »« n r? 1 W e P| *WJ' the Counter- 

*l«- cv«f4a?dtnS Slry bl. ^‘Sli Jr J ihtiV t be W u, "‘-- music 
h/s votce 31* J when !«;.)> oiglueeiuit cenmrv. 1 


gt 1 ** Jf* -Ml Tire >h«' -IW 5 Wy\ir ( X e o7£ 

time, is that even Jf the music worshipped n that clmnuli 

fou '- hu " Ilr « I y™* Mom "- " » •“ -r iCmZr 

ago it was wrjtten by human scandals of our own minimi l: 

i dr - v »h« the efS!ts m of C r' 
fortunately, these people whA Latrnlw, the Wdihes Vinr»nr 
would deyi(a!ize such works Ihe Novello, Samuel WeV»v ,lce "F 

ss? wrsus 


« i!ab0, S t madrigals] are: “h*"' in establishing new ,?J„- f,,, ‘ vard , would have 

writ^for^^ atfjSS? iniJ M? [ 1 rIouS . a, »* r«k 9 |. n *^ ur ch miisic within * ch a 10 , effect one 

l PO«ible publlca- Catholtc Church in Britain, durifiq English diaractenslic— UpE* 

5o influence 5^ &J3F{Sr^ “f 10 *he A« qf ^ 

performance by . well-meaning : almost totally ’ignored ’ h Th? s p^a T, *- bv Herbert. 

Wby prnFessionbls, Of music belongs i“imatV|i » 
lif old ihusic. heroic parl nf* national 


amateurs, if not 1 
of a great dda( u 


no iilind uruauist namca '"'ru, - .; DBeniW. V ing nnaiiy came 10 rest in ^ 

.Stanley (iinrucordcd— even « 1^ 5 National Gallery of Scotland. Over not normally on .view and for which 

—in the index). A rash of 1 -- •• (he years visitors to the Gallery detaUed entries are now in prepara- 

vnwels gives Petrie (sfcH* . BtiiAj have often been accompanied- only tin n. The catalogue m the. r^ull .Of 

whose musical interests ^ ^ Picture Gallery, first bv the echo of their own footstens , 

Healed in F G. Emmisoo* to ihe public in 1814 has at ter being eagerly welcomed by ter, particular, attention has, been 

Tudor Secreiai y— and iS^^f.jmportant role in English kindly curators sacking relief from ; paid to the authenticity and exact 

(sic) sevei a I times, and ( an . ®jl life.. It inspired an elouuent their lonely vigil. Yet, (here Is no transcriptions of ardfifs.^ignatures, 

dental in tho wtong key) £*2^.. William HazlJtt nurtured a roasdn w hy Gallery should not Although, graced by tHrts^ndui^ 
.Shuriie. Music exampl BS c0,n V fl iS ; fcJf visual arte in Robert recapture some of its former glory paintings by Poussin, Rubens,. Rem- 

«d h.lf^.y ‘K™ l JcS ‘ C m iopicalUy. «P«tally following U 

bunk with Samuel Webbs S UWJ Ruskin The huild(n« the publication or this handsomely . bema, Murillo and . Gainsborough, 

ious Aiiollo ’* If that ?, de «lgned bv S'r l n L b <S..„. B produced catalogue. Witness the the collection a varied as one ntight 

itermiiS^ ^ point ^SSSS and Pefflah" by. th flj young expect from the heterogeneous 

' for St Cewg !L^ r «ssIv 1 ' nt * * Van Deck which is derived from nature of its Sources. Yor, it is 

DaJ 1 *L|, backward^ ' Jf Balbfy^nd 1 P C * tho powS’ul composition by Rubens worth emphasizing that the group 

fmVrtjldh e sVrved Wig, Nvi&^ d PiSSSfT^ SiS S W Nationaf Gallery of paintings by Poussin is one o# the 
to SSd cffeci otto indi^Jg.. Jj? * ^^tSS^SSi earlier this summer. , • finest iu . the^ world, certainly out- 

linglish dwracieristic-uBP^ : &* U N *«»p1e wal{ space good There have been a * number of ^^ ng b ^ u “ n D g2' 3 

SSaLT 8 #??.*!* «**!!’ sL , t o ftLraiSi .ernA w.JM.’sS, 


.Shuriie. Music exami^M «J®Jh ? I - ua * ai ' tB in Robcrt 

abrupt end lialf-rt’ay t™^y G [ 3f , fo.-menied ihe acer- 

biHik with Samuel WebbaS C^ r lSof]ohn Ruskin. The building 


■ Rfc.r “f Comnnr B ti...r ,, earlier this summer., • uneat wi . tap . wunu, to wuuy uml- 

did": *£tfixis wUbBm^fi^ Ve iY 5tna * P* - ®! number of weighing "Queen Victoria Agpd 1 

fe lin «5 and t?« R0 °^ lb 7 rS h r ralLr^ Ss FeiS“ by S. P. Detmlng, wMch 

r - created catalogues jrf 1 tha Galterj s^ce MS ^ ot , fl of lhe mosk 

w^hSi popular pictures in the Gallery. 






interest. This is particularly' so in 
the cases of the attribution and 
identification of the numerous por- 
traits (many of them, In the Spirit 
of the founder, of stage worthies or 
musicians) and of the seventeenth 
century Dutch and Flemish paint-' 
ings. .There is' a valiant attempt, 
for. example, to separate the styles 
of David Teniers pdre et fils,’ 
although it is a pity that there is 
little discussion of the iconography 
of those pictures. The entries and 
the literature sections are not over- 
loaded with scholarly detail, so that 
the writing combines utility with 
elegance. 

Almost by definition, however, 
cataloguing is . an idiosyncratic 
literary form and. Murray, reveals 
his idiosyncrasies in liis biographi- , 
cal notes on the artists,' which are 
scattered with, anecdotes. Of Jean- 
Alexis Grimou, far Instance, jt ic 
recalled -that be was "a jirodieious 
drinker who was finished off by a 
pint of brandy on top of half-a- 
dozen bottles of burgundy 11 1 and of 
Daniel Seghers “ The figure; in his 
paintings are usually by othef 
Srtists, out, he is said to have grown 
his own . flowers **. Agairt, - of a 
tavern, scene by Adrian Brouwer, 
Murray remarks, "The pipes being 
smoked probably contained a mix- 
ture of belladonna grid' hemp, 
illegally obtainable in Flemish 
seventeenth-century taverns of die 
morp disreputable sort .Many 
other such com me hts and Items of 
information lorid a conversational 
,ajr to die text .and offset! more 
serious matters. Qb 'the other. harfd, 
while a great deal of attention has 
quite Correct ly., been paid to . rije 
/provepadee , and ; earliest, ,«(.«( ipps ,qlj 

v ■ 1 •• I*-* '' v'l.-tf 


What seems iikki niudern ni first. 
Gide mice remarked, will soonest 
inul: util. Having read these' two 
bonks I am no clearoi- almut my 
modei'iiity. Nor is mine just a cate- 
gory problem. My modernity, am] 
tlmt of many of my contemporaries 
grew out or lhe strange conviction 
which the onset of tlic twentieth 
century instilled in many aiiisis 
and thinkers : that protlucltnn will 
accelerate continuously, lhar the arts 
will become increasingly spiritual-, 
ized (by approaching the condition 
of music) and that all this was a 
symptom of the major social trans- 
formation. of the coining enlighten- 
ment. The conviction and Hie 
optimism produced glittering prizes 
in the inter-war years: the music 
uf. Stravinsky and Schonlicrg, De 
Stijl and Surrealism, the architec- 
ture of Le Corbusier — well, make 
your own list. A convincing ex plana- 
tjon of this hopp is now rather 
difficult to piece together: parti- 
cularly as the thinking which 
nourished it went on behind dosed 
doors, in occult conventicles. But 
the glittering prizes were not just 
glitter: they really were gold. 

That the gold came mixed with all 
the dross of industrial society and 
the war blighted all hope. Return 
10 the old currency was Impossible 
yet there was no new standurd 
available. There was a. phantom 
return of the optimism ■ for 
reconstruction: but the phantom 

K roved to be a chlmaet-a. Hope 
ad once been a surrogate for 
thinking. The new surrogate 
turned out to be classification, 
as Rubert de Ventds demon- 
strates. And his kind of -writing 
draws attention away from the real 
issues. 

Modernity, Chen, was a ho'pc and 
now is only a period ; a kind of 
mirror image of the Renaissance: 
but quite unlike the Baroque or (he 
Gothic. That is why it can't quite 
be treated as a closed historical 
epoch. The best artists of the period 
rejected the idea that they were try- 
ing to create a style, and their claim 
has (also) to be taken at face value. 
Only camp-followers (read Hitch- 
cock and Johnson's The interna- 
tional Stifle and you will see exactly 
what Gitle meant about that kind of 
modernity) thought the old rules 
appliud. The 1920s and 1930s hove 
really demonstrated to the histo- 
rians of art end to tho Intel lectijnl 
historian as woll, that the old catego- 
ries arc unstable. There is 110 such 
thing os a post-modern style, for the 
very reason that there never really 
was a modern style. The modernity 
of Baudelaire, of Mucha, of Cor- 
busier and of Found can, If you try, 
he circumscribed by one set or 
rules, though I suspect that when 

{ mu have formula tod them, you will 
mvo learnt nothing about those 
four groat artists. 


individual pictures, it is a pity that 
the opportunity was not used 10 
publish, perhaps In an appendix, 
the groud of letters from the im- 
portant French dealer. J. B. P, 
Lebrup, to the gullible Noel. Desen- 
fans; who, although n notable cqm 
noisseur in the context qf his time. 

- was easily duped by Reynolds ana 
J. G. Ibbetson. 

The present catalogue was pub- 
lished with the financial assistance 
of Sotheby Parke Berner. A paper- 
covered edition has also beep 
printed. It is to be hoped that this 
generosity might be extended to 
-other descrying cases, so that 
further collections can be- properly 
assessed and thereby become more - 
familiar to both scholar and public 
alike. 
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. raM a and literary criticism 


An arrow in flight 


By John Cronin 


sh.j h;is writ i on twii tt.K-ef-i. n->i jlway-, resist edit., rial inteifci 


Not being there 


iiiijli ini a hundred short .sfuri-js, 

lu> luclurod in v minus 


oiiiro *»l a ii uxpIic.Unrv kind uvlmi 


A. A. KELLY ; 


Ui Lain rad in y ur inns UHivcrsiti,; ivhn, ho, „dn ' I nV ah v, J been 

SI, Ificitititlj; implied, U1U , J, ^ 


Jidt-r.ilili* fundings for iliu novella 


all diit solitary striving. ffci* chosen 
u'nrld is I lie small-town, niiddle- 
U.iss world ol - her early ymnli. the 
son ,»f Irish world .she got to know 
lvlieii her iiarenls hrninilo ln»- i,-..-t. 


f,r repetition since th* . 

he explored f* 2ma UirJ 

The four !' n H 
tfxnmuiLM M -r y /!XI» , c ^fa| 

llllL'III ioni: " .... . .. av in s '‘anTr-l 


jj Peter Holland 


might to have been in the first 
puce She has not written imicli 
in the wuy of critical analysis nr 
sell-expluuariaii but n niinihcr nf 
com iitcntD tors have noted the views 
on the short story which .she ad- 
vanced with elurnci eristic irony in 
run.* of her own stuiies, appropri* 
ately named “A Storv With :i Put- 
lem”. This title clearly implies 
taut she dislikes tidy plots, liuch 
story, .she feels, should find its own 


indmluH, as well " J W £ August 18, Pepys noted in ins 
with rlie author rcferfSrf ^ry a visit from Captain i- errors 
» highly characteristic i a * ,kh l "who after dinner took me and 
“A Family Likeness’’ T ^ CpS to the Cockpit play, the first 

triltalS, -JS* Sill* ’Inc. 


moment, an excitement ih.it is more 
|, ll wl , V a " 'ho pleasure Pepys himself so 

■« nu obviously found in it. However much 

— we may learn about the theatre and 

. • ! f,e conditions of pei rormuiice, nnth- 

’• U-diior) : "if? replaces first-hand accounts of 

>atrc World, 1660- *»•« experience of the audience. 

F.ven though an emphasis on thu 

lllinnis University S |,,ul l ,oralir 1 v nf theatrical piuduc- 
y 'Mill is rapidly becoming the most 
nnriiig of clients in drama studies, 
. . Jh® directness of a response like 

" i epys’s, as much as its historical 

>0 General Monk significance, revivifies the idea even 
if Slate were still 1 m ?. r ® completely than the studied 
forbidding stage Jh'iuinnce of later reports nf purlieu, 
four months later, l,, r performances, like Liducnherg 
:pys noted in his Garrick or Hazlitt on Kemble 
i Contain Feriw* **•**' “-can. 


Illinois University 


Kynaston was one nf the last of 
the boy-act losses, mi evolutinnurv 


thi; but, going hack to her now, I 
mu astonished to find how variable 
a performer she can fa*. Zack Bowen 


essential form* anT ?„ The c.ZZ hc r *» ht »»«■' >'« il.« np,V, 

of the interview reproduced in the *!?■?. ,,f e . re . at ' l2SS Hik the 

lrt.<h University Review, she Jia, tH ni,, - v P {,,,, jol fulfilment perv 

tlii., to say: ’ harm 5 nminre work ”, She can. I L *',s 

f do hoi tliinl: a slory a I wavs 

Si True to fiction 

like an arrow in Fright, nr better ^ llvllUll 


f do not tliiul: a glory always 
liaj to have a beginning, middle 
** ,u ' if nu. To me, a story is mure 
like an arrow in Ffighr, or better 
stHI like a flush of forked light- 
11 '"f?- , Va » know the wav a fhidi 
ut liglimiiig seems to be all rfteiv 
nE n,,ro » beginning, 
middle mid end, because it trjecs 
U-. |Mtil Sll fust. 


;at eS?OVl nn il. ^ UlSl 1 ,,n “ ... nit OI IIIC 

lc one an ihJ* ^ my mining from sea. The Loyal new Kcsinruiion theatre where bovs 
i LuvinV «' ■ "sutird, where one Kynaston, a would be boys and not dukes' sis- 
conccntraiM^ 1 "* * hoy, the Duke's sister but tors. The other actor Pepys drank 
awn star « 0 "n ni * mue die loveliest lady that ever with wus probably, as it happens, 
nf Jl. W Tallin ntv life— only Iter voice Thomas Betterton. Betterton was 


>ce.ie embracing method involves u certain " 


f nr in hiijf yet 
assessed. 


•o be defiaitirdi 


By Redmond O’Hnnlon 


One thinks uf Forster's Mr Kinvr-uii 
J™l"'« Lucy liuiicychiircli ilia i - life 
h a public ner Forma nee on the 
yiuliu, in which you must learn tiu 
Misti unieiit as you go ul.mg*’ a 
Heudy prevci'ipiinn hut one wliicli is 
unlikely to lead to a flawless first 


1IKI.KN IIBINKAIAN : 

Airs Trollope 

Tbc Triu in pi lam Feminine in the 
Aineteuiiih Cvntury 

«Jnl’-.i.y Pr™. 


, I | , . Iiupircui UUI IL nna i|v>k uiiiu LklV 

Li>iti,mii*ii hmi.tc in Florence itti siaon after this productimt at the 
t; ! t l lk ' 1 * »i mamte rrecs, the 1',% Cefkpit that the theatre c< imp m lies 
muiop,. where she lived to twltf mr firmly established, with Daveu- 


J till ANNA JOIINRTON : 


sun AiulnmyN harehetm 7om 
piihlidivd. and where her risiim 

, | , v .i ,,l c * 1 Ibad.-urny, the Brawloft 

in ki'iis and George liliot. 


n« very good”. After the play, hofh the greatest acior of the F.es- 
firrers took Pepys for a drink t oration and an extremely influen- 
’Kynaston iind the actor who tinl manager. With few inten'iip- 
bid played 'be title role. lions he ran n theatre companv 

This production of Fie teller's play iTO, 1 ®*® » eor 5 a ‘V 7 ‘« i «‘ 1 

BESSiS. after 'Me CfiT ^ 

.S&^dlSSiX^Cwl : ! “^Tr?c^aS t 'Sb;e ,l,e it C T ! ° e i , £ 

rsformance of pl^ys etta j than the react iuns of tlie audience 

.i lE . WdS .}}?*[ ■ U Ul * E ,e at the productions lie mounted. But 
r J L a l > ftS r 'li 1 * l| >ot j llt - ll| ni at the t j ie events that suiTound the per- 
that the theuiic compiinies f or mnnce t die miiuiiiao of -lieutre 
Mtfai^y established, with llu yen- practice, me in the end irrcdecni- 
wind Killigtevv gaming the right a hly duil if there is no gliiiiiuer uf 
n i monopoly of theatrical per fur- Hie excitement and power of the 
Bucas in London. performance itself. 


tfir it becomes increasingly difficult 
to decide whether the clamlestine 
1 performance of plays ever really 


mr firmly established, with Daven- 
Ht and Kflligrew gaining the right 
ni monopoly of iheatricul perfur- 
BUocij in London, 


. •L’lcn llaiiu'iiun's work, ioitaljr 
Hl'l'iu'll liy llio tliscnvciy ol 2S] 


h one sense, then, the pcrfnnii- 


izarre us any huniurinis uhscrvatiuii. Fr 


mu real 


lus maiu mined : that writers sliuuld 'ho author t 
n« tamper with thslr earlier work v °hime novels 
even when they tire dlssntlsfleil wiih the rtlo'her i 
M* it speaks for the writer at «’( TIk.i 

the tune at" cunipu.sitirui. iviute imu vo 


Frances Tin! Ian e (1779- 186.) ) Wt „ «l iaiely riiarrki/ a ' Very" rauiiaTKi fmu ‘idlli. ' " 1 " ,l1 ' •' ">< 

In?.. n “ lhnr , ihiriy-four three- ""d prod need an heir), Air Trollaie ciiiiunli ' in'** nr", i V ‘ u ’ ls 

^kL ! "i S?** 1 * si * 'ravel books, retreaiud huhind his uxcrtic luiinu r « I'mint her 

the Mother nf Anthony Trollop, j headaches and Mrs Trollhpe V" ?i?rtT» aL. «‘rifs uf 

u,ut , «' Adidphus (Him "‘■■ii«mI w.t the Alla ii w , i'A! . ,<IIM ‘ Ts , «'»Gi*US fn.iii tl„- 

wiiile Inn, viiliimcs of Malian his- America. l,|> «iinnvuiir,» ni li.i il ii'i s in ih,. 


tiii|>iil,ii» lii'il letters, is a sdulirtj 
ciiiic.il biii>'rapliy cuiiscienli'oudj 
done, whose only silliness ii iu 
siihmJe. i'uiTicufm-ly good in ber 
iliSviissioii ul the first “iuJuftid 
" The /.i/e and /IJititm, 
••I Mi flnn' l Armtirtmn, the Fact * 9 
mill of die Widow Baroeby 
Y‘ her even prose often bringi 
1 lie periml to life ; her notation if 
MM'IM Minus and her ivide-ranaiy 
ulnliiii’iophy is nf real fntcresL 


nee Pepys saw was just nnmlier 
mffflepr in the rapid re-establish- 
oat of legal profession a I 1 hem re 


ii London, But it is the first theatri- 
til visit Pepys records in his diary 
«d li?e first performance after t lies 
Restoration for which we have an 
swum from s member nf the 
wfitnce. Whatever may have Imen 
about to happen, for instance in 
i«bs. of the orgnni/atiim nf the 
intatte in London, 1 here is somc- 
ltjQ 8 in this particular 


The London Theatre Worhl, 
1660-1800 is 11 collect inn of essays 
by Aineiiciin scholars, edited by 
Robert I Unite as a festschrift for A. 
H. Scmitcn. It would have huen diffi- 
cult to assemble a more distin- 
guished group to represent the 
enormous achievements of Ameri- 


can studies of the English theatre 
in the period. Departing from the 
norm til practice nf festschrifts, the 


volume is not made up of a linn- 
hururd group of essays hastily 
dusted off from filing cabinets ; 


Simplicity itself 


Hiiiler the dual iiiv.snmrir uttruc- 
lions ul the mad young idealist 
rnni ■Hif" l , , a,U L-s . Wrif'llt it lid at 

vssirn ‘t cm ". |bs s i ,,iu with 

i "» ■“•‘"■y iiiscus- 

Mini ut revolut iiinurv utnpins Mrs 
i lollope sought out the new com. 


“"use tu liavinu i.» i,,.,',... l \ 1 ! 1 ' 1 l .lolinMim's popular tale 

n da lighter raiallv ^,.?..,, *?■. ! V h ‘ Ti e. Manners, and Treeels 4 

tiilim-ulusis. * with I nnnyi is fust und resdnbh. 


1'iuse in having 1., Mll , ail|l 

l+££K. — 

Nev. i rhi'li'ss sin- was " m her t.iiilo 
" 1 hi? m ti lling '' Vvei V 

1,1 t ' i, hfnst would 

: • • * , V' l,,tlt| K aitiimil livn 

or Triv'V'h l" 

a yw. ^he even. 


By Rosemary Ashton 




claimed the rtwar.l of 'V u >‘ 11 cc j Mur - y * 

• ingiiished old auu n, ,....1 II , *'*« ■'•••!■’ their piodirtHo# 

- vssur* !I m ”“ 


ami only urc annually cloy*. [Ews l/l | A T | 
her puhlishi'i's itsserrian, on the v- 1 VlIJl-V. 
hai k I'ovcr. that Mis Trollope mi 

bum in 1H7H unrl wrote fprtpMJJ ■ ----- . -- 

nowls is somehow appropriate. )t RyA M ti/'i.,.,, 
any iiiir was guiai* to he (iTumpbaiit l ai Mi YYlLSOIl 
and Ii- mi nil i«i i!iu,a.’th to CMltflW W 
ho li'irii iime a century end » mu^T. - 
iiu'i iM-io their prodnctiDn ewiy rUNTBll : 

* i mi-, .siiridv it uiiuld He -r « 


Otranto, Psycho and Co 


JD11N CANNON : 

The lload to Haworth 

The story of the Brontes’ Iiidi 
Aiiceitry 

Ij'ijj’- Wcidenfeld ami Nicolsou, 
0 207 773 lip . 


MVID FUNTBR : 

Liter ature of Terror 
History o fG ot i , i c Fictions front 
™ to the Present Day 

Longman. £12 (paporbuck, 
'9^45920 2 (hardback) 


£&"■? 

; r e ' c »f of ws sarj, ,: . 

This book is itself a piece of a . s ll,ey Wero then.” 
story-teJiiMB Cannon follows Mrs tho stl, /y- teller’s env 
W , ' i *»K (author in a '“ s l’ *"slory; 


folly, but folk 
ally in time ” — 


Margaret Lewis 


iind lias liitle spire M « 
e complexities of^ ww* |*S.BIiat 


the iiitorpretiitinn which the 
psychiatrist offers at tho end i* 
imnlequiite, nmi this is perfectly 
true, not bccuii.se Hitchcock 
wnmed it to hu .specifically so, but 
Ivecuuse it dues not matter ono 
way or the other. 

Unlike such mannered fantasists 
os renke, Angelo Carter or Thonius 
Pynchon, Hitchcock wns not re- 
motely concerned to put over an 
idea or to present a metaphor of 
modern life. He was prepared to 
use any tricks, old or new. to keep 
us sitting on the edge of our cinema 


Sf 8S2 V ?*•«“ it; ‘The words 

of Welsh Brunty are as true toddy 
S ll,ey WL ‘'.f 'hen." H|,. too, is 

At the time, there was. through. 
SI , lhe u E' cat religious re- 


bkian KII£RNa 7T7 
Patrick White 

I4?pp Mucin il hi 11. 

pupvrhuck). 

0 -1.1J 26:119 1 


explore Hie complexities 01 l MSitatonce insisted surelv ouite ,,s on " ,e e “8 e 01 ? ur "'r 

Myl,'. Which cun often bo Jjlj ^ly, that it waV^n& nMsXie seats - Mr Pun . tc F se f s that l J is “ 
lie net table hairier for new *« ^predate ghost storms P If von wl,at makes Hitchcock so good: he 
K.iont.111 is .sensitive to the riMtj lifted | n ghosts In fact nciinla was a craftsman pure and simple, 
of uiiiiuila and cm nil a sis In .enjoy fan «.? But then. later on in the same 


iil; in- liable hairier for new «•««. appreciate ghost stories if von 
kiern.iii ^ sensitive to the gag Sieved In gho3 t sr ,,f Q ?i ncmTe 
uf utiiimlc and emplidsis lit JJjg *«joy fantasies of ho^o^do^S 
wmk, win 11 mg the reader agM *ther or not, with their conscious 
fA 1 ' 1 r n,s l, ' J same approach^ W' ^selves, thev are believers 

r o& or vami,l,e5 - 

White’s over- riding concern r “Ptradox is not part of David 

our thi! “ e.xtr arirdinary , at. |J?„ CBi l cern . The Literature 


Library caiaie,;ue under the tizina °L dr « llw ‘ 

hiding ^Bifomg, family of” and- him* hj . fe a ? d, *d down to 

iiKh-dins such the . inKn^h S, 

Fo'rtsieoe of the Brontes, The ■ BruhiJ f plSwf la f ' 1 ' /o L u, ‘ ^ H ^Bh 

* ,,d ; «» STa'hm 


But then, later on in the same 
chapter, wo turn to The. Exorcist. 
What seems to worry Mr Punter 
is not whether the film was good 
or bad but whether it was *' ex- 
ploitative”. He then produces this 
really extraordinary sequence of 
sentences: 


John Cannon has not wiirtoii a 
m criliciem or literary his- 
ln<l*!*M* , « , rtxfh matters ‘which 

critics wo ul d paw by. Os .either too 
otiVmiia ur tojj problematic', are 
given bold prominence here. He, 
peatekffy 1 Cannon tells us that a 
fjay, PM**: My told by Patrick to 
hi? children about hit father . Hugh 
pose resemblance to event* 
in miiherine Heights, as •indeed it 
doe* : qccordiqg to the story, Hugh, 
was adopted by Welsh, himself , an 
orphan found -on board ship from . 
Liverpool (d Ireland, Cnnnon's'cqm- 
"»**•«; arc more simple and as-iee.: ■ 
live than thofie most critics would:- 
allow tliemsclve* to make : • - 

• Emily- Briiiiie, being the mose 
Jin pres tin liable OE Patrick's chiL ; 


, . BfccMhL? et , ai * forgotten master* 
and one J. S. LeFanu’s Uncle 

and more deserved!) 


imagined : 


church. 


Finally, when the day dawned "Firat the slow pace. 

£*"“ see. that it was proso t 


to the 
so the 
friends 
from th 
morning 
excited t 
riders Ir 
Bt the | 


’ WMte won the 

3 Studies M VC b i ,e, ‘ u «Mmbw 

( By Jig « gudjw of him, but tun ufti-n 

tai 'e?', hav e concern rau-d r „,i v 

e ; fo is' a* 1 ® aspect of his work. }|i s reliaimi's 
ant, and {.L m fe°i t m f- h . is fongian ix-feruncelt 
one. soon KabbalMitc significance have all 


very ranch i nvtilVed 1 ciiaj-jml have a ^ 

i or li'aii W J s* "liar t'icufnrly well^! | t-'l 8 Wialund or It is hard to 

XL Wlufe * • IP- KB*- IS* 


Any work which attempts to pro- 
vide a point of view can be judged 
in some sense as nbn-exploitative, 
whether that point of view be 
regarded as good, evil, valid, 
invalid, or criminal. What makes 
it possible none the less to call 
The Exorcist a work of exploita- 
tion is precisely that it does not 
have a point or view qt all. 
is hard to see why, say. Main 
tun uf. merely because It has a 


wrote “ the „ dingoes -'-.. ^,j rt l^'ea fri his titi D ta t i l0 - 


Jeeves. Yet this gobblcdegook is 
full of implications, and it explains 
the muddle-heutfedness pf_ Mr 
I'untei's approach. He obyipusly 


i«. : B*dr«'®r. isr*M!3 •»^-«^ , i5ur^r-sra asssr »"T2li5S5!!: n ay a 

*»V Ahctt McCldry , had pf KD fT c r Wcendd P r5 «f oneof niory'*. rp Ye sunt- aa diuniatisl.frienrf maire '% » 

'■!” a h^ied . Hugh Brunty in thw • F.^ tr ick.i .. brgthers, • Ha ■■"inoai'i iyr^ ^ iL | - -j- ■ Au?'jrp]ia.; painrerfl* ' ^n.Lrai^ HfJ ^ - bayt hfen frightened. 

Cbur 5^ fJ-''i^V. b,mi tef| -v Th* piore- oil of account of porter bf the Whl^affl 6 CQmc* clo<« lA U , N i» 

& r g ! = $»• af sssstrs^ fe r.4S: 


tho nineteenth century, if indeed 
ihoru wus such a decline. Mr 
Punter reads Brant Stoker’s 


brilliant nlghuunre ns a political 
metaphor. By 1897, the aristocracy 


hud only their “good blood” to 
assert thair superiority over the 
middle class. Count Dracuia is 
defeated “ through hard work and 
application, tho wenpons of a class 
which derives Its existonce from 
labour ”, Alas, nice as it would be 
to Hi ink that evil could be defeated 


by virtue, a crucifix and a garland 
of wild garlic have more power In 
Bram Stoker's world than the 


Protestant work ethic! 


The obvious lack of intellectual 


content In the majority of the books 
and films under discussion does not 
deter Mr Punter from trying to fit 
them into his own chaotic ideologi- 


cal map of the world. He darts 
aimut from semi-Marxist points of 
view to ideas which seem to savour 
of deconstructionism ; from old- 
fashioned historical criticism, to a 
rather simplo-rainded Freudianism. 
Jn addition to confusions of thought. 


the reader is confronted by all the 
inclegancies of diction wnich can 
be expected from a professional 
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instead, each scholar has writ ion on 
il separate aspect uf ilic ilicatre, 
so ilut the whole is nssc-nilded, 
like a mosaic, to covet the period. 
Essays on cumpuny management 
and theatre architecture uru placed 
alongside studies nf the audience, 
censorship mid political thought in 
un exceptionally ivcll-urdeied way. 
There are few moments when it 
sucins ns if _ the contributors would 
have benefited from .seeing each 
other’s essays before publication. 

Professor ScoiiLcn was one of the 
editors of The London Singe, 1660- 
1800 (and is currently n co-editor 
of the revision uf the early volumes). 
Without that work, and' its direct 
descendant the Zhogrup/uYfi/ Dic- 
tionary, n collection of essays such 
as this could barely have existed. 
The London Stage is u calendar of 
eveiy performance at the major 
theatres in the period covered: the 
Die ton (try. still in the course of pub- 
lication. is intended to provide a 
biography of every nctur, musician, 
manager or anyone else connected 
with the theatre over the same 
lime-span. Three of the editors of 
these mammoth projects are contri- 
butors here. The essays in The Lon- 
don Theatre World are a direct mid 
fully acknowledged reflection of the 
change in the study of cighteentli- 
century theatre history which the 
two reference works made possible, 
and they arc aimed, in Professor 
Hume’s words, at summing up 
where scholarship stnnds and in- 
spiring new research in the 
eighties 


new ground in the study of post- 
Restoration drama. 3r is high time 
that the kind of detailed attention 
given to the printing und publishing 
of English Renaissance drama 
spread Into the later period. Pro- 
fessor Kenny analyses the econumics 
nf play publication, though she 
underestimates the number of occa- 
sions on which playwrights were 
closely involved in the process, par- 
ticularly, later, in formats other 
than the standard play-quarto. The 
whole difficult question of the 


relation berween the published ploy 
mid the play as performed is also 
rather too rapidly brushed aside: 
we rely urn often on The play quarto 
ns our sole evidence for particular 
staging practices. None the loss, her 
essay does point the way to fnscinuc- 
ing fui ii re research. 


Some of the c-ssays are workman- 
like as summings-up without ever 
indicating why the information is 


worth having. Judith Milhous's 
account of company management is 
tidy and accurate, though she tends 
to compare finances a century apart 
without taking account of the effects 
of inflation. Her tabulation of the 
line of succession nf the patents 
end licenses is useful but, like some 
of the others, she is loo ready tu 
retreat into tables — a dangerously 
Indiscriminate method. Edward 
Langhans is the worst offender, with 
liis five pages of statistics on the 


in the 1660s, and nlum-u every 
diarist, essayist and critic from lfa.iO 
tn 11100 talks about the impau of 
the stage picture. Professor Viaser 
offers very few contemporary rn;n- 
men is nml his presentation uf tlio 
scenic designs seems luo uficu to 
h.ive little but antiquarian interest. 

There are exception*. Joseph 
Dminhuc, writing on the end of the 
period and looking forward to ilin 
different nature of niueteciirh- 
cemury Lheutrc, provides the best 
short introduction 1 have come 
across to this awkward change, har- 
nessing his immense scholarship to 
the job of lucid exposition of com- 
Pi ex processes of transition. Philip 
llighfill, one nf the ediiori, of the 
Biogrflp/j icoi Dictionary, says less 
nhmit the styles of eiglm-tmli- 
ci-nuiry acting than 1 would have 
)l| cc-d h«L makes up Tor it with an 
account of actors' careers, based on 
the vast informuiion-rcsuurces 
accumulating in tho work on tho 
Dictionary. It is the totally ex- 
trancaus pieces -of information that 
suck in the mind from this piece. I 
had not realized that the Grimaldi 


theatres, incorporating without com- 
ment too many hypotheses made by 


Inevitably, perhaps, sonic nf the 
essays suggest that the current state 
nf scholarship is more dismal than 
is in fact the case. John Lnftis lias 
written far better elsewhere nu 
*' tho political and social thought 
of the drama” time he rfnes in' this 
collection. Hurry Fedicord’s sensi- 
tive bonk on die audience in the 
time of Gnrrick has become a bland 
survey here, though his comparison 
nf the seating capacity of the 
tlientres at various stages is pro- 
vocative. (He might have related 
the change more directlv to the 
growth in the population of London.) 
Only Shirley Strum Kenny's piece 
no play publication breaks genuinely 


mom too many hypotheses made by 
writers less rigorous than iibnsell. 
Indeed, the liveliness of tho rest 
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of Professor Langhans's essay, par- 
ticularly on ilia effect of fhr rnwrn. 


nus size of rhe late eighteenth-cen- 
tury theatres, makes his dubious 
statistics all the more disappointing. 

What is missing again and again 
is a sense of what made the audi- 
ences come to the Lhcotrcs. Colin 
Visser, for Instance, writes lucidly 
and informatively on the stage 
machinery in use in the period, 
helped by a good selection of illus- 
trations mostly taken from Rees's 
Cyclopedia (1&19), but says little 
□bout what the scenery actually 
looked like from box, pit and gal- 
lery. Nell her he nor any one else 
has anything at all to say ahnut cos- 
1 nines un stage. Pepys was bowled 
aver by the scenery .Covenant used 


faintly of clowns were nlsn dentists ; 

Signor Grimaldi's Dentifrice” was 
advertised in London in 1737, and 
Giuseppe Grimaldi could announce 
punning ly in 1775 thut he had 
attended on the Prince of Wales 
with " the happiness of having his 
applications crowned with success”. 

The London Theatre World lx up 
against stiff competition in the 
introductions to the five pints of 
rhe London Stage, available sep- 
arately as paperbacks, which have 
all the sparkle and vivacity th.ii Is 
usually absent here. Even in Hie 
apparently dry pages of the calen- 
dar of performances the details 
have ait immediacy that does some- 
thing to echo the performance itself. 
On September 1G, 1800, (he .season 
at the Hay market Theatre f bully 


closed. The last performance, an 
extra one, was a benefit night fur 
Waldron tho prompter. Thu main 
play was The Beggar’s Opera, fur 
□nd away the most popular ploy of 
the century. The performance 
marked the debut of **a gunilc- 
nntn " as Co ptoin Machcuih nml 
the Loudon debut of (lie actress 
playing Folly. The London Theatre 
World iliiux disappointing! v linlo 
to make nights like that live. ■••• 


Small venues 


By Nigel Williams 


wrights os Edward Bond and David 
Krignr and mounted some definitive 


prod tic ti on s, of classic plays, notably 
Macbeth. But with the death nf 


COLIN CJfAMlLKBS I 


Other Spaces 

New Theatre and the RSC 


Macbeth. But with the death nf 
Goodbody. Chambers's story loses 
its central character, and while ho 


its ccnodi tunnitiur, ,iii(i Willie no 
Is. full of praise tor: the young 
directors now working at The Ware- 


88 pp. Eyre Methuen. £2.25 (paper- 
back). TQ Publications. £5.95 (hard- 


back). 

0 413 46880 1 (paperback) 
0 904844 32 2 (hardback) 


directors now working at The Ware- 
house and The Other Place, Ills 
account is less optimistic about the 
economic future of these theatres. 


teacher of English. A wedding night 
is described as “ a nioment of maxi* 


is described as “ a nioment of maxi- 
mum bonding". Books have become 


“texts". Jane Austen, Mrs Rad- 
cliffe and Clara Reeve have become 
Austen, Radcllffp and Reeve. The 
novels themselves are “Gothics”. 


This short book is an account of 
the development by the Royal 
Shakespeare Coni pa ny of three 
“ fringe ” venues— The Other Place 
in Stratford-upon-Avon, The Place 
in London (now no longer opera- 
tional) and The Warehouse in Don- 
mar Street, Covent Garden. Colin 
Chambers has traced the creation 
of these small theatres, designed to 
supplement the RSC's work at the 
Aldwych and in Stratford by pro- 
ductions of new plays or of diam- 
ber' productions of accepted classics, 
from their Inception at the end ot 
the 2960s down to the present day. 
Other Places looks at this story 
through the career of a woman 
director, Buzz Goodbody. the Com- 
munist feminist theatre director who 
killed herself in 1975 at the age of 
twenty-eight. 


Inevitably, much of the book is 
concerned with details of nnst pro- 
ductions and with office politics, but 
what makes it t-ofrashlngly different 
from many other work* of theatre 
history — a genre usually noted for 
list-making and asinine general izo- 
.tion — is its attempt to analyse the 
RSC not as a fragment of showbiz 
but as “equivalent to a medium- 
size business enterprise, with over 


500 people on its books at any one 
time 4 ’: Chambers's Is a Marxist 


Goodbody was typical of those 
}ung directors who had become 


Symbols “ resonate right through 
the nineteenth century ", rather 
than resound ; and so on. 


twenty years: .Whites , " a y [rt s ^f^fature 6 Ai| d ?£ a real ' ¥0rk 
as diunSiilisl, . friend an 'Wl ^iher'wpl here is 

Australian I» in .L* r ? 1 ^ ' haVe Ut ** n frightened. 

nnn.r *F th* W i liam 6«‘?iT«fe = M P ' . * - 


J in pres ii on able oE Patrick’s chil- 
dren, Was intrigued by the story 
*« litr grandfather ; and tvberj Jm 


the muddle-heudeciness pi _ mr 
Punter's approach. He obvjpusly 
thinks that any work of art has .to 
have a point of view, hiddan some- 
where. it it is to be worth discuss- 
ing ut all. With so*"® horror iuera* 
line—' Wells’s Island of Doctor 

Mnreau, nr Frankenstein— tins Is 
very probably true. But not with, 
all. There must be maijy pwho* 
logical explications « F .*• *&£?£• 
fusel option of Dracuia. Mr. . Ii ante r 


If the satires of David Lodge and 
Malcolm Bradbury ore charred to 
cinders in the nuclear holocaust and 


cinders in the nuclear holocaust and 
Mr Punter's book is inadvertently 
spared, it will still be possible for 
future generations of reader? to 


make out, by turirfig its pages, the 
intellectual fads arid obsessions of 
English dons', over rhe past two 
decades- It will, in addition, pro- 
vide them' with summaries of the 
plots of ell, manner Of sado- 
masochistic trash. But it. would have 
needed a mote delicate pen : and a . 
more subtle intelligence than Mr 
Punter's tp ..'explain the ‘appeal of 
this hprribla , stqff. 


generation »» 

K JE3£L«S?. stories and fihn-makars, have at . 1«« t 

c6nc«n- Itshed his wmmltmjp* ■ ./» , ibnt 

tnt tee Jiua inly on ’ritatto.aotUbarat- ‘ country rthst hripvets hun- -W , f ;. - v* 


surely have not ami m do «m jj 
decline uf the ansiLcrncy duiing 


young directors who had become 
radicals at university in the I960* 
and whom the subsidized theatres 
sought to absorb in the 1970s. From 
her early championship of writers 
like Trevor Griffiths and her Joan 
Lit tie wood style cartoon production 
of King John, she became the driv- 
ing administrative and artistic force 
behind the new RSC ventures which 
are the book's subject. . 

After her death, Trevor Nunn 
assumed control of the Other Place. 
His belief in the kind of theatre 
which she had been trying to create 
can be "seen from his suggestion in 
1979 that the RSC, faced by crip- 
pling cuts, should dose down the' 
AIdjyycIi rarhqr than its smaller 
venues . And pyertha last ten years 
the small t hear res have premiered 
the udik of such ..British play- 


analysis (he is currently the drama 
critic of the Morning Star), but it 
is refreshingly free of jargon, and 
his > perception of the paradox of 
radical theatre for the bourgeoisie 
(which is what "fringe ", theatre 
generally Is) gives his argument an 
edge not usually associated with 
hooks of this nature. Other Spaces 
is the worst title since Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, but Chambers’s 
book is essential reading For any- 
one interested in the recent history 
of the English) theatre. 


Theatre in Focus Is a series of 
original monographs with accom- 


{ 'Buying slides, aiming to cover the 
olin wing areas: "notable theatres, 
particular actors, directors ana 


companies, and unusual theatrical 
genres and styles of performance ", 
Titles already published in . the 


series (general editor; Richard 
Cave, available from the pub- 


lishers, Chadwyck -Healey Ltd, 20 
Newmarket Road, Cambridge CBS 
8TD. £25 each) include: Feirbooths 


ant}’ Fit-vqs, by Jahe.XraicB ; Thdatre 

ties Vanttds, by Joseph Long ; 


ties variates,- ny Joseph Long ; 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum, by 
George Taylor i The London Cnh - 
feuni, by Victor . Glasbiono.; and 
U'jJron'x Music Uall;-:by ' Jaegijelino. 
S. Braitun. .- 
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A question of perspective 


T " “ a,,d 50 0i1 - That would mean more admired 


By John Whale 


IIIiUlSKRT J. GANS : 
Deciding What's News 
393 |ip. Constable. £ 735 . 
0 09 46 .U 9 U 8 


It Is odd how journalism, which - v t,lis hind of n 

seems on almost embarrassingly un . L ** il 8 *dn. At i lie sum 
simple basilicas to those of ns who n . l, * shl be helpful to offer r 
practise it for a Jiving, detains <iuo ! IV1; ' practitioner's view 
side, inquirers as regularly as it J° l, ™nlisis make the deck 
fascinates them. Herbert J. Cans is do - They try to write (n 
a Columbia sociologist who exam- cast * about what people 
mod four New York news organ I ai- esl0tl This is not pr 
lions in detail over a span of four- caanaercml, but n human 
teen years; and in the end lie nob “ d , v seta out to lie u b 
missed every point in sight. establish whether a certi 

The four were the CBS and NRr 1S i i*J* ei estijig by a sim| 

early-evening television news shows YnHL-'fl 11 M , , , teres, l s ll| eni. 
and two news ^ Joiinnillsts w ,o won 

hvc*A- and Time. At periods bet wen l,Va by say i 1 

3 %S and 1978 Professor Gull IS -. ,n , ri mM . ve,s rf 

watched the staff at work and ract 7 e - Jt W, J [ ,ore tbom ” wer 
up Heir output. He SSu'dii 82 rSife' ccl;?? 1 ' 
journalists are to,, people, or very ?,■* SJIt «. imt of how 
nearlv, who spend their lives report t0 

ins the activities of a narrow ranee L , lie _ w 


..Suufi -is ! 


anu punctua- because to evorviliinu . 1 ,^ 7 - • ’ u ‘ n n,en a ed itself a«, ■. . i 

.“f^MKssns? 2 sff-jSi-st'-ir.c'Br p E y & 

a sstnssrsjs'Sr. *e isr, Jr ■ 

riUMMiit o„ tl, u CBS evening greeted ul mliiorYul ' 1 E,S »f it which A 13 " 

be S m f l k l, . Sed H t 0 r l,C "^ ,iay wltl1 !,udil,le yuwiw ; mid ilim wmifd “ l,,e } ,r lh « mclinaiion^^* , 
i.n i [‘Hse -teeth fixatives ; have been u iirstifiiihlo iiulenni-ni 1,1 a dl, - v - Pur the lnymsii 0 , C t f H 
lie advertising men hud doubt- however iV„/! would he sum.,,.. y . rnan ? hw 


Irief hauntings 


casti about what people are Inter- Intm 0x1 

ested in. This is not primarily a Few journalists are hardlinot-c c ?- mos 
comiiiercm]. but a human, choice ; cither politically hr in ihelr cur* bt ^ lltes ' 
nobody slms out to he u bore. They r ?nt field of work, and frn- iIip £l«h 9 ilce 1 


'f , 5 ctlitoriul staff mainly the weekend Vir liie expinsion at vis i‘m ^icw” Iniijethi^runni ^ ^ 
on ilm 'ri?S rC , rS ‘ Yct ,l on }°- y |ix| wrnii|i|i [„ i.inchi.slihe in 197-1 * 1,0,1 n " ho *'«- or nDwiSU.S 
■s oF ..mil I T SIaff tl,Q H *“ l»®wiWe io curry lengtL ox- i ,,u f e t] ' a " M'.ce to reSTbS 
ifnd -.ii Z dci,tBrew-a, «* Wiwiar l.ho. pruhloni and have Y"±[°' And L 


Julia Briggs 


BY MCCAULEY : 


best of which are pairoimed hv the 
Great God Pan: the book affords 
u n limber of supernumrHl rapes. 
Further cuiupiicntinns ure provided 
by oilier bourgeois couples, unsuc- 
cessfully trying to enjoy retirement 
in tins ' spiritually overpopulated 
corner of Cornwall; but what with 


hem exhaustively read. Kvurytliing f , l j nin 1H,], lic funds woiiljSp/ 
:o . mos ri.uiid; oven the social 1 S .? s ' ,0r - rt would iniS?? 


s " dal SSE ru ^ .hVJl J-as 


soys a good many top people get D 
overlooked, like captains of Indus- « 
try pi- generals; and “ordinary" t l 
people are left out altogether. The rl, 
i ange oF subjects covered. Professor at 
Gans notices, is similarly restricted : it. 
there is b lot about medicine, hut 
not much about demisin', plumbing 
or car repair. 6 PJ 

What is needed, the Professor mi 
ijclieves, is multiperspcciival “ nc 
news, tupped from a much larger an 
number of news sources than at of 
pi'e 5 ont — not merely govern nient. so 

Ullt ClLJ?.CnS offufTlPrl In* nnvfli'iim n ■ 1 J-. 


L,ni which rcsulrcd 7 ;!rlC: Suspense nnd Super- whai with 

Wi bulletins runnl^ ^Ir S Hnrror ' prehistoric hoys, burnt witches and 

tiour or newsnaS^P 0 ” H ! f 1 1 h naughty rector who fancies one 

ii i-hi'cc to reai 1 Pe i S . ^ BftP- Macdonald- £ 6 . 95 . itf the witches, there is never a 

? slm. And rij™ a 3 S 4 04465 6 muuieiit’s pence. “Was it passilile 

In: funds wonlnx/T^j 8 *! ,,lc tainted atnin'spliere could 

ft would ini^n ^ L T> ic a fat lBllier form- * ,n K ep nnd poison the very charnc- 
tu the point ^Efoev of the weird unci l f n mo , v[n g within its orbit ?”, asks 

from rjfcr" ,“ue™ . poi\ * ■». >!■«. "»w onto,- 

S stories 5 ' anti \ = 

cklv be reached iJS «3 Tte?uthors are mainly American, jjg J u 8 hl t0 be entitled to a rent 
ijirough hi s ® 2 &, his eagerness to Include big e te - 
«ld protest ; funds wj aimtt Kirby McCauley lias The author of The Dark God , 

! rationed, if they Inji his brief a little— Joyce Mary Williams, is Cornish herself, 

i rl ie beginning; and 4 Cjm! Oates is represented liy a so she should presumably know. She 

which news organimi «. 4 fy that may he allegorical, but has a happy way with cliches, both 
interest groups slwuljL f* certainly neither horrific nor of plot and language, occasionally 
keen their i. i. w *niaiural.. The majority of the varying them with a charming 

pj^es trace die irruption of the un- malapropism all her own: “ Aleyne 

L iwn . an ancient or other-plane- was more curious and titivated by 


"'B Mfciivines or a narrow ranee 7 >n«n ,,„v j-«. , c * v,3, ' ea to »»ni ; srowcu IS good but l , 1 . V * “ uu - pumic nonce: ^ 7 '*’ . V mu-oauce Slraidu-t Dieces trace cne irru|»*ion Ot me nil- maiaiJi uyisni un ner own: Aieyne 

of other top people. Even so lie seldnni n...^l dl l fiCult j Journalists c»Ies are bad. Ingeniously, he traces ^L y pu f ^’emselves in journalists’ fo1 ward Political control. ■ TfESn, an ancient or other-plane- was tnorc curious and titivated by 

says, a good many top people git one 1 ,^ ■ the Pl ,0,ie down on any- {hese views to the influence of the J’ A , s for ‘ordinary” people, r n ,, . | Si horror, into a realistic modern the business than she admitted, 

overlooked, like captains of Indus- moinniv' °JJS, florn t!,e ? s opbists or Progressive movement in the United J^ hose "bsence from the nows Pro- .,iJ 0l,rn ? I,0in ,s a ra ndom baiha^sctiing. sometimes so realistically ‘ Titivated ’ (hough was hardly the 


"""J| "i uct 

IM ® oye scanning ihcin glazes. 


when it is 


done. It Is true Kaf inner fears la controlled ci rcum- . „ 

That iUtlf h V riinces, yet there is now I he danger The Fantastic World of ICamtclInr 
Professor Gim kAh such fantasy seems only u A Book of Vampires mid Chouls. 
se in his inrd ft feeble distraction from un oppres- 192 pp. William Kiniher, £ 5 . 50 . 


Qrt if;. . . IIIUV UlUiL’ 111 

n„V ,0t survive in face m e nnt ’ 

S _ S ' l ‘ dy "f tl« way people a, 


iirio^ ' e Uren r “re 'H met pamfully ordlnurv except . botionul ” news organliatimi imly., possible futurity. Sicphcn 07183 0367 9 . 
iilumbfiS ar nu^ 01 '^ b « 1 ° T res, ^t which hits nu.de !J America ho lit on twopansd Ws novella "The Mist”, wiili -- . . - - 

»• ; s cleul- *11 „ n.V.lu re S? lr " omlnent. Cuhinct ministers go j '! 0 business where truth Is at a .n Lou World prehistoric night- , 

re \ ^ ost ! n i. ai , l 0!i,,, K their jolis : (uilues dls * udv «ntage : television ntst ruth, seems a picnic cnmiMi'i-il to 1 ? syniptoniatic that one of the 

iilumblJi hS .. ? r ow !* t!, einselvtM lies almur theii- J»‘’ c i ‘ , wse when you choose nuinh «r fear of nuclear war. But set- stories in It. Chuiwynd Hayus’s TAc 

naze of luiiri! nni 0 .! ? lu ? h SlliS® ^ ltvr P n i rcvitrond then In- J] Il ' 1 1 i,u,)Il ' ”Ows items, and mahlj ting aside the nil too plausible /'unfiwtie JJ arid of Kamtellar 

nati rl ? - 1 C l,ks l n Stans wench. As against ihut ,h e 'Mteresting pictures about ihai inphedes of doom that haunt this should be cnjlcd “ Looking fur somc; 

ev art \?n U • , as J 0 , ;r nnlls ls also know that no one is y0l | make ll,e world seemaslnplef s^ume. there ure a lot of delight- 1 {»"« m suck since ius jn.timi of 

n vi lt sho H ,d ordinary eiinngh to lie selected as u ? nd mnru draiiintic place Lfaaa it Is Ally shivery moments to he,, hut! >be liorril.le ommimly rinds axpres- 

j„ iS'u,. : ,0Cial Jy.PJcnl case without Uistnriion. » l f«cl news magazines, became .to it. sinn m ilus eating nnd drinking of 

» lain? no Ploft?sso 1 r Jheydn quite n lot of Him kind ,w !‘ dl,m,l[ ‘blo habit of remiMi .. . . l*- 0 P ,e by y.inipires, ghouls, white 

aiB uncler-reportod. of selection, true. Km thev kn.iw ,,,e,r wportcra* words In the office 1 ■ . : — : worms et ai Anyone may turn into 

rhnv- r... 1 IJ explanation that each case Is iliffeieiii and hat that rliev are forever «tp C- SMITH (Criltnr) : , a vampire nt the drop of a bat, and 

fib His nwnhLb 1 *™*?!* IT l, .° c«;mprehorisSve unless de ^'ihlng the world at second hind, Hauled Shores of b *“° d *P«™ u Up 

” r"* " wn , book suffi- you arc ininlerahlv Iona Bui when the tiling Is nroMrir ZT . . ... . . from a slaked heuit. The author has 

k-” m _ ei, $ s . lbe iong-stnudiiiB Tin* min^ii« n i T - . done, on a nnnd 8 H«v P rrt* 2 ®pp. William Kiniher. £ 5 . 25 . not decided whether a shudder or 


they are forever 

/arid at second bod. 

thing Is proper 
good day at ih 


E rSSSKrTff 

TT n M ihelr ho.isi ,.r r™r . S „ a ^ tanks J . n „' vc,,dl ' As against that thc 1,1 ^resting pictures about iheii 

I — I OO 1 works they are hamiv eha!°?® i° S ii s,s * l,sn ^ now •bat no one is yn 4 ,,,0 * !e t ie world seemaslBpfer 

1 XU LiC Ol liCaVcr] remain a mvs!!El* y ’A !t s,1Ql ! ,d t ° ,dini, I r y enough to lie selected as u ? nU , mnru dranwnc ploce than it is 

vi liVUrWI sciinces in ^rtmiilm- P, JT' al will,out d is«ortlm,“ !! 1 magazines, becaux 

; Cans coinn!ni.iL ,R !,!. Ul 0, 1 p,oFess °r They do quite n hit of Hint kind , ! ,w !*‘ J«nnmbIo habit of retyriliM 

« T 7 . Z — ns ,“ w ! lat »* the use or science Alas, thesanm cruSl ^f P ° rt i° d ' , scIec . tinn - into. Km they kimw rcporier*' words In ihe 
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1 he medicin e of minted words 
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PETER C. SMITH (Cdllm ) : 

Hauled Shores 

208 ^ William Kiniher. £ 5 . 25 . 
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? hM BlTOliac? tl . i;J ,L Tf W .i rk ! HiKi V ,,f 'he onlnblograpfifu] 
marginal— I will I ." f ■ I| “J ‘"'P'llw. bus historical (m 

mul psycho logical d Ll« nVil fj* * n.!' i* st, bni«rly) cun sequences. Dr Wolff 
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iivfnl l uatraliaa ).«t is are^rduf grmmdswouH^ofeX dumpIng !«*« Hfeimmand^s.^ ° f ,,Ui only , minor ^ 1 S 

Hvmp in a aeries of those *' litiln ti. i i u- e*«sr. beuie a doctor is a rntifnr t,,aI Bn . respect and engage Buniamin have been publlsaed « 

homes, which" as. Dnisv wcTe' 1 “^ fcT ^ Q v Ma V e ’ s UtD DJ“ Part of her Scw afTe self ^^'n’l llta teiuft ?n r'" , a “ naiU oF U««lhh (New Left Books aM 

Ashford said of Edward VII’s crown hi?^ *u^f d ?/ ter ,n old age the ond of the book at forced "tn 10 d,s R eF bc, / h - One is "'hers might demur). She k** 

os’b 'small but cosily *’*, A ivoical hnlriZ ha " the r «vei, became V My relic nn h^ i! y e?md,v ”“ t eml ? r tha $ “«obio- the painter Ballhus, through hb 
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not even one coiafortable chaii !« a S Bko by Dne unruly Self . “J fi my * ,crsona! aham VlVo ch P* ,| «*»e, Wolff talks a Jew. Yet she records ber oulraft 

offer hap •* .. patiuit Miss Newton dicm-roro-i Ilm. ’ : • Neltnei poctrv nnr annur the wav m which writim* un,i i.n. o. .. ....... .hat- Ra thusb. 


Waller Bcnjuniiu, his ivffo Dor»i 
and the «culpircss Jnln Cphtq, 
whom In* also loved. She 
tlnit lleujn min's ossoy on Goeines. 
Die WuMverwandschaften was In 
pari liy his • own -apr 

jviice of civilized multiple emwi* - 


a good field, and iiw Mliinr'jirnRihIv P rctlL ' d the introduction). The 
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j_ , wooden armchuir at iho centre of 

. " mi mm the u ii i vc* is c " proffering eniguintlc 

WRYBLIZAbetii coiiNKumtAM . remarks (a device nicely parodied 


WRY ELIZABETH COUNSliT.MAN I 
™lf.in Shadow 
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^ Elizabeth Counsolman, four- 
k n-w ^ 056 * tor i*s are reprinted 
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remarks fa device nicely parodied 
in The Ilitch-Hiker’s Guide to' the' 
Galaxy). Subsequently, vuinpiras 


and even Ills Satanic Majesty dis- 
solve in a breath of sc If -ana lysis. All 
too pateiwlv, they were only made 
up after all. 
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My ' religion hnd been poetry 
Minting words in the ton Si 
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St 2 %fu ad ,he ta J , e8 *?. » b P This House is Haunted 
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&V U a ,orce W ,d my persona! " h 3 n ™ n,:, l Msion - Charlotte WbUrTalka a Jew. Yet "ihe" ’records her ouiraM. "Th elto^ ** Wandering Jew ; 
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The noitergeiit that haunted an 
Enfield council house, the sub feet of 


«* ,, frnn» M«TiT r ^ Marked Enfield council house, the subfect of 
. ti__ oru . M°rk Twain and Mr Plavfair’s This House is Haunted. 
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L A T er ? ha,l) of Heaven, a feed, .'W Rraund |nr poetry and lack S a political 
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still have full control of their minds my *magin a tion through human A,SL ^ {c r end Old Lace w 

and senses. And still have sums „ eapenence. U8n JIUn,dri women friends. wb 0 la.ighel 

motivated Jiving to cnioy, and Entirely plausible a cmmi>r>; n « i character was bumped off 
sonmthmg.to give”. tween L?ng „ { was unable to 'find ti.js n Iay a 

f Miss Newton found her own P Qe '> , aven without the arejr laughing matter, f thru P 
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b w a result of writing This Carlos William's : connections nf Can laugh I ” they sai 

Bed M V Centre. The bonk* ill P b 5 qrvatien, analysis ..SKlSf * f went back to Aur soars 
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verted ... “ How odd thut DuncunuJarmed byJF ^ _ V the well-made ghost story. 0 f spiriw. some long since dead, 
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went back to bur scats tlJen S , no ' fl S ( 3 a 4 i ^ Williams' ' ‘ chief psychic invostigator's daugh 
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with its origins. 

Dr Wolff had generous 
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Ifift in th* vl d y conVB Yed set- nff and get me some jazz music ”; 
Mliiiii- a? fuf® 1 ? 01 ® *M««i»Wiiis of i t wrote a message, announcing that 
••MS. “Steamy Faulknerian j £ was Fred, in sticky tape on the 
Wper anH . wr «en, with a bathroom door ; and it even hurled 

hiwml regard for human faeces f presumably not its. 
free fr,jm today’s own), thoughtfully pre-wrapped in 
^"es. : tfciT* m ° n «tonous sexual (he appropriate paper, through 
totted, li ^e 6 0 . 8 , wil1 ®ppe*l walls. Spoons were bent (Uri Geller 
,<Hrs of ih« ° ,, s b I niicd connrjjs- was still In vogue) and quantities 
"o well-made ghost story, of spit i is, some long since dead, 
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not only a record 
suffering but also a 
those other “ hundreds 
women . . who have 
Jive with it, when the 
SO.iQUCti beiroa- ahari * 


jjc-ins pwsccuteiJ and nwW'JJg ' 1 fer^whWa^ee^ 

IJSn&Mn'MgSi; ASSn' ^ O ccult ond other 

company of distinguished P® e “ d i 9U * atUra l Stones. people to he seen in the bouse, end 

philosophers and »rn«k fife WjKlam Kimber £ 49 «; one suggested that _ the . daughters 

xindly and loyel support ^ ^3 01 37 % * im * er \ £4 9S * were reincarnated witches. At one 

sereial lovers and ac £“Sl« «? stage, one of the daughters admitted 

She has recently been Sice A| PU „ p - responsibility, hut the investigators 

coined and ecclairoed by fea gjc Si ? ct bas tost her were now so pi ofonndiy convinced 

5 !L°LctllI«? and 


thd author is an exjtMJhiaJJsL consm 

She asks pgninent questions , ecch ltcai , |. 




todonsha dw« rt , UUxleyV '; to fled by the eduar In m6di * «peclfng alighix, eadaoum^ W jfa, r °^ohqulder . d^Tsea and ' ticZ The account of, how iney 
ve her ri^H O h.^ i n0t i It,an age 'to '• the A J tb o same, quacica even when friends pr 0 f. ji ^ 6 tajL Lncimla |r fail- arrived at this conviction w 
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C 1 ASSIU 1 B ADVIKTI 5 EMENTS 

K Papua New Guinea 


Library Studies 


Vplkalioiif. a iv invited from suit ably qiuililicd cimdidalcs for I be above 
piwilioijttiihthcliisliHiieolAdminiNlralion. 

ApplicanK sliuuld lx? Chartered Libra riuiis with leaching experience mid 
possess I-.I..A. orcquivalciil . 


Rewards 

A salary of K 15275 (£9667) is payable. The pnmul ei|iiivalenl figures will 
IliicUiuic due lo moxeniciK in cvchangc rales. The e\ change rale on 2lsfc 
November l‘»80 was K I.SS lojCl Sterling. 


* .i yearcoiiliacU'renev.ahlcin must cases). 

* i i i utility nf 24% p.n.nfan mini salary C ir.iiuily is (aval ;i l fiat rnteof2°o. 

$ Virtually live married or single accommodation. 

* Air lino In and from PNG al uiinmcnccinciil JiuicvpiryofconliaeL 

* ii weeks annual leave villi rel i irn fares in l K. du ring 2ml year of 
ennt i acl I inch a ling accompanying depend a ni si. 

* I : rec Primmy SehooliiiL'. Tree Seenndars School ingi.lN it [Moresby and 
l.neonh). 

* ( ienerniis education subsidies l Jccs and litres llu’ dependent. children 
mieiuliiigsehool oieiseus). 

This position is lo he filled by l ehruary March l l >81, so only those 
applicants able in make this dale slum Id apply. I nler view*, will he held in 
eiiily.laiiiiaiy 1*181. 

l“le.i->e \uile nr telephone, nimiing lelcivoee VIS l’SC-AIM "Ol .'56. for 
iipplieiitinn fiirnis (lo lie eoiiipMed in dupliea(o) and Airther delnils lo: J'JiO 
Heeniiiinent Aflnchc, Papua NcwC Juineu High Commission, 14 Waterloo 
Place, London SWIR4AK. Telephone: 01-9300922. 


Papn a New Gu i nea 





WIRK AL AREA 
HEALTH AUTHORITY 

WIRRAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 

LIBRARIAN 

(General Administrative Grade) 

Salary Scale : £ 4,834 rising to £ 6,312 

This new challenging post currently based at the nurse 
education unit Church Street, Wallasey, has responsibility 
for maintaining the Nurse Train! ns School Libraries, at 
Victoria Central Hospital, Wallasey, Clatter bridge Hospital, 


¥ ita), Birkenhead. 

he successful applicant will preferably be a qualified lib- 
rarian and will be expected initially to re-categonsc and clas- 
sify the book stock across the area, in advance of the 
opening of central nurse training school in the new 935 
bedded Arrowe Park Hospital and to maintain a library 
service for over 600 nurse learners. 

37 hour week Monday to Friday, car owner/drfver an 
advantage (mileage allowance payable for journeys between 
hospitals). 

Application forms and lob description from Sector Person- 
nel Officer, Leasowe Hospital, Leasowe Road. Moreton, 
Wlrrat, Merseyside L4G 3HB (Tel. .■ 051 677 0901). Return- 
able by 30th December, 1980. 


GATALOGUES 


PETERLOO POETS 

" Excellent volumes "—Times Lllerery Supplement 
M remarkable value "—London Magazine 
"the best of the email presses " — Encounter 

SEND FOR FREE HEW CATALOGUE AND RECEIVE 
' •; » ftlEE SAMPLE MMS l* 0 H THE . 1 > 80/81 LIST 

HARRV CHAM8ERS/PETERLOO POETS 

■’ Tnavla fetm Callus*, Upton Crosa, UAaard, Cornmll PtM SBQ 
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